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By Kobert Scott Osborne. 


‘THE New York naval militia—or, 

to give it its official title, the 
Naval Reserve Artillery of the State 
of New York—is hardly a veteran 
force, but in its three and a half years 
of existence it has been seasoned by 
two cruises that gave it practical ex- 
perience afloat and ashore, has once 
been called upon to perform active 
duty for the State, and has demon- 
strated not only a creditable spirit 
of readiness for work, but the 
ability to perform service of real 


value to the defense of our coasts 
and our seaports. 

The last few years have seen a re- 
markable awakening of American in- 
terest in maritime matters. ‘ The 
nation which controls the sea,” said 
Sir Walter Raleigh, “commands the 
commerce of the sea; the nation 
which controls the commerce of the 
seacommands the world.” The Eliza- 
bethan commander’s theory —and 
history proves that there is truth in 
it—seemed, only ten years ago, to 
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have been utterly lost sight of by the 
great republic whose flag had once 
floated triumphant on every ocean. 
Our sea going merchant marine had 
dwindled to proportions surpassed 
by those of third rate foreign powers. 


tional comity and good will, there 
will be wars in the future as there 
have been in the past, and the attack 
of a foreign fleet is a contingency 
for which the most ordinary pru- 
dence bids us to be prepared. 
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THE BOATS TOWING ASTERN, 


Our navy was a laughing stock; we 
had not a single modern iron vessel 
—much less an armored battleship— 
nota single high power gun, not a 
single torpedo or torpedo boat. Our 
coast defenses were not worth the 
name, and our rich seaboard cities 
lay open to the first enemy who might 
assail them. 

There came at last a feeling that 
such a state of affairs was not only 
discreditable to our national pres- 
tige, but positively dangerous to our 
material interests. In spite of all 
the efforts of the peace societies, and 
all the vaunted growth of interna- 


Five billions of dollars is perhaps 
a fair estimate of the value of the 
property that would lie under the 
cannon of a fleet of modern iron- 
clads lying at the mouth of New 
York harbor. It is not strange that 
the metropolis should be interested 
in the question of coast defenses, 
and should be anxious to see at her 
front door upon the Atlantic, and at 
her side door on the Sound, senti- 
nels in the shape of forts and guns 
to warn dangerous intruders from 
her premises. 

Forts and guns the government is 
now giving her; but a further ques- 
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tion arises—who is to man the forts 
and serve the guns? The naval es- 
tablishment of the United States, as 
fixed by law, is too small to furnish 
proper complements for the vessels 
already afloat. When the large iron- 
clads now building shall be put in 
commission, the force will be stiil 
more inadequate. Congress may be 
compelled to increase it, but the in- 


twenty five thousand men would, in 
case of war, be supplemented by 
three or four times as many trained 
militia, and ten or even a hundred 
times as many recruits who would 
volunteer for service. At sea the 


situation is necessarily somewhat 
different. We must have a strong 
organized navy and_ professional 


crews to bear the brunt of war on 
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TAKING EQUIPMENTS ABOARD THE NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


crease is not likely to be more than 
enough to supply the necessary 
equipment of our sea going navy. 
In case of war it is a certainty that 
every officer and every seaman will 
be urgently needed for service on the 
ocean. How, then, shall our coast 
defenses be manned at the very mo- 
ment when they will be called upon 
for duty, unless we supplement the 
regular navy with atrained auxiliary 
force? 

The real function of the army of 
the United States is not to fight the 
country’s wars. It is to serve'as a 
nucleus around which may cluster 
the military strength of the nation’s 
manhood. Our standing force of 


the ocean; but there is, neverthe- 
less, abundant field for the services 
of vessels drafted from the merchant 
marine, and of volunteer sailors 
trained to handle spars, hawsers, and 
guns. England has a naval reserve 
of twenty eight ships and no less 
than fifty five thousand men liable 
for service in case of war. Two of 
the finest of her auxiliary steamers 
—the great Atlantic liners Paris and 
New York—have recently transferred 
their allegiance to the American 
flag ; and there is no reason why 
we should not within a few years 
supplement our new navy with a re- 
serve force comparable to hers. 

Five years ago Congress passed a 
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AT THE STARBOARD GANGWAY. 


bill, of which Mr. Whitthorne of 
Tennessee was the author, enabling 
the seaboard States to form battal- 
ions of naval militia. Massachusetts 
was the first to display her patriot- 
ism by carrying out the suggestion. 
New York followed the example, and 
companies have since been organ- 
ized in California, North Carolina, 
and other States. 

The New York body is a part of 
the State militia, and is regularly 
mustered in as such. It dates from 
October, 1889, when Mr. Philip B. 
Low enrolled seventy five volunteers 
for service, and was elected lieuten- 
ant commander. The Navy Depart- 
ment allowed the recruits to use the 
old frigate Minnesota, which was 
tied up at one of the North River 
piers, as a drilling place. But the 
battalion had scarcely installed it- 
self there when the vessel was dis- 
mantled. No other proper quarters 
could be found. No aid could be 
secured from the State authorities, 
and the prospects of the movement 
became very gloomy. 


Early in 1891 a second effort was 
made to form a naval militia. It 
originated among the amateur 
yachtsmen of the metropolis—the 
very class best calculated to produce 
the right material for the service. A 
Naval Reserve Association was 
formed, with which the older organi- 
zation was soon afterwards consoli- 
dated, Mr. Jacob W. Miller, a former 
navy Officer, and a graduate of Anna- 
polis, being elected to the command. 
Messrs. August Belmont, Jr., W. But- 
ler Duncan, Jr., T. C. Zerega, and 
other well known yachtsmen were 
among the supporters of the move- 
ment, which was_ successful from 
the start. Drilling was begun in 
earnest, and the government again 
granted the temporary use of the 
Minnesota. Then, when the bat- 
talion’s efficiency had been officially 
approved by the inspector general, 
it was formally admitted to the ser- 
vice of the State. 

The men had their first practice 
maneuvers in July, 1891. Five of 
the white cruisers of the new navy 
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—the Chicago, the Boston, the York- 
town, the Atlanta, and the Concord 
—were ordered to New York harbor 
for their benefit, after a visit to Bos- 
ton for the edification 
of the volunteer sailors 
of Massachusetts. The 
test was a severe one. 
There was no sparing 
of the Reserve's cuti- 
cles and muscles. Haw- 
sers might be rough, 
oars heavy, and gun 
gear ponderous and 
grimy, but Captain Mil- 
ler’s men stood their 
turns of duty shoulder 
to shoulder with the 
tars of the white cruis- 
ers. The battalion is— 
to an extent that is 
quite remarkable—re- 
cruited from the upper 
social ranks of the met- 
ropolis ; but there was 
nothing of the “ dude” 
or the “curled darling” 
about the millionaires’ 
sons who, clad in their 
naval working suits of 
coarse white canvas, 
sent the ships’ cutters 
flying through the 
North River tide, or 
manned the big six 
inch rifles. It was 
proved in our great 
civil war that men of 
breeding and cultured 
intelligence make, as a 
rule, the best soldiers, 
and why should they 
not make good sailors ? 

Certainly if any there 
was who expected to 
find the cruise a “ junk- 
eting trip,” or a delicious round of 
maritime joys, at the end of his first 
day’s drill he must have been unde- 
ceived, to his weariness and disgust. 
The Reserve men were distributed 
among the five cruisers, mustered on 
their quarterdecks, and assigned to 
gun crews. Then came the order 
from Admiral Walker’s flagship, the 
Chicago, to “array armed boats for 
cutting out.” 





THE NEW UNIFORM. 


Instantly each ship became the 
scene of a “hustle” like that of a 
fire engine house when the alarm 
has sounded. Down the gangways 
and rope ladders the 
sailors—man of war’s 
men and Reserve in- 
termingled— poured 
into the cutters and 
launches, which were 
equipped as for a gen- 
uine cutting out expe- 
dition. Machine guns 
were mounted in their 
bows, and an ample 
store of ammunition 
and provisions hurried- 
ly put aboard. Then, 
dropping into their 
place on the thwarts, 
the crews pulled as if 
for their lives at the 
heavy thirty two foot 
oars, in obedience to 
the admiral’s orders to 
“ guide left ” or “ guide 
right,” and finally to 
“return to ships "— 
maneuvers that the 
fleet of boats found 
none too easy on the 
crowded and swift run- 
ning waters of the 
North River. 

Similar boat drills 
were given on the fol- 
lowing days, and in 
spite of stiff arms and 
blistered fingersa rapid 
advance was reported 
in the Reserve’s water- 
manship. On one eve- 
ning there was a 
“search light drill,” 
which was both in- 
structive and interest- 
ing. Indeed, the New York public 
seemed to regard it as a free fire- 
work display of a novel kind, and 
every pier along the North River 
held a crowd of spectators whose 
chorused “QOh’s!” and “ Ah’s”’ tes- 
tified their admiration of the sight. 

The darkness of the harbor was 
rent by thirteen beams of intense 
white light, which the men of the 
anchored fleet turned at will upon 
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ON THE BOAT BOOM. 


the clouds, upon the water around 
them, and upon either shore, as a de- 
monstration of the efficiency of their 
guard against the insidious attacks 
of the torpedo boats of an imaginary 
enemy. Then there came drill in 
signaling with red and white lights, 
and with red and green lights, end- 
ing with the luminous message from 
the flagship that the performance 
had been “very satisfactory.” 

Still more maritime and warlike 
was the experience of the following 
week, made memorable in the bat- 
talion’s annals by the Fisher’s Island 
expedition. Fisher’s Island—a spot 
well known to the vachtsmen of Long 
Island Sound—lies off the eastern 
end of the Connecticut coast, near 
New London, but belongs, rather 
curiously, to the territory of the Em- 
pire State. It is a sandy strip nine 
miles long and a mile or less in width, 
with a hotel, a few cottages, and a 
flavor of Colonial history. It once 
belonged to John Winthrop, son and 
namesake of Governor Winthrop of 


Massachusetts, and himself Governor 
of Connecticut in the time of Charles 
II. 

To Fisher’s Island the battalion 
voyaged aboard the Sound steamer 
Stonington, and there it was joined 
by the White Squadron, the adjutant 
general having selected the island 
‘on account of the advantages it 
offered for exercising boats, maneuv- 
ering ships, and firing at targets with 
the main and secondary batteries in 
unobstructed waters.” On the way 
down the Sound the men were mus- 
tered to hear Commander Miller read 
the articles of war—a wearisome but 
indispensable formality of Sunday 
routine in the navy. 

Work began in earnest the next 
morning; and work begins early on 
a man of war—real or pretended— 
with parade on deck promptly at a 
quarter past six. Paraded, inspected, 
and fortified with breakfast, the bat- 
talion was again distributed among 
the white cruisers, and instructed in 
serving the great cannons and the 
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Hotchkiss guns of the secondary 
battery. 

On the different days of the week 
there was target shooting with the 
small guns; an inspection by the Gov- 
ernor of the State; target shooting 
with the great guns, twenty miles 
out on the ocean, off Montauk Point; 
an attack on Fisher’s Island, which 
the battalion, with allies from the 


East River—an approving crowd has 
gathered to testify the metropolis’s 
interest in her defenders; an interest 
that those defenders appreciate none 
the less for the fact that an interven- 
ing rope allows them space to work 
unhindered. 

From the pier, on Saturday, the 
16th of July, the New Hampshire 
was towed to Gravesend Bay, flying 











SICK BAY. 


cruisers’ crews, captured from its gar- 
rison of marines; and the maneuvers 
ended with a final review. 

The engravings that accompany 
this article are from photographs 
taken during the Reserve men’s 
second cruise last July. The govern- 
ment granted them the use of the 
frigate New Hampshire, a relic of 
our wooden navy, useless as a battle 
ship, but roomy and well adapted to 
serve the battalion’s needs. On page 
6 the volunteer sailors, dressed in 
their cotton working suits, which un- 
der the blazing July sun have at 
least an appearance of coolness, are 
getting their equipments aboard the 
old vessel. On the pier—No. 28, 


at her fore the blue flag of the 
Naval Reserve, and at her main the 
national ensign. On board—sweep- 
ing decks, polishing brasswork, and 
putting everything “ship shape ”’— 
were two hundred and thirty five 
men, the flower of the battalion, and 
all, or almost all, veterans of the 
cruise of 1891. On the way down 
the harbor, the officers gave instruc- 
tion in casting the lead and in the 
use of charts. ‘Fire quarters ” was 
another subiect of early attention— 
and very properly so, on board of a 
wooden ship. 

As the New Hampshire anchored 
in Gravesend Bay, the blue pennant 
of Admiral Walker was seen flutter- 
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ARMED AND EQUIPPED FOR DISTANT SERVICE, 


ing down the Narrows at the mast- 
head of the Chicago, The Atlanta 
followed. These two were the only 
ships that the Navy Department 
could spare last year—a sad falling 
off from the five of the year before, 
resulting in a lack of space for the 
Reserve men during the gun drills on 
the cruisers. 

With many a volunteer sailor those 
days of duty afloat—arduous yet not 
irksome—will linger long as a plea- 
sant memory. At six o’clock, while 
the morning sun is yet low above the 
Long Island shore, the bugle, piping 
a shrill reveille, brings the men 
tumbling—the word is literally cor- 


rect as a description of the naval 
novice’s movements—from their ham- 
mocks. <A sea bath, a breakfast that 
Keen set appetite makes more delici- 
ous than any cordon bleu knows how 
to, and at eight o’clock the national 
flag mounts to the masthead, saluted 
with “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
from the band on deck. Sick call, 
after breakfast, is a mere empty 
formality; and then begins the day’s 
drill at the guns or in the boats. 
The second day of last year’s 
cruise was Sunday, and drill was re- 
placed by church parade and the in- 
evitable rehearsal of the penalties 
that the articles of war visit upon 
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THE BATTLE OF DYKER’S MEADOWS—CHARGE OF THE RESERVE MEN. 
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mutiny and other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. Captain McAllister, 
of the Chicago, read the Episcopal 
service on the New Hampshire's 
main deck. Another event of the 
day was the arrival of the Naval Re- 
serve contingent from Rochester, 
fifty strong—* fresh water tars from 
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them demolished the target—some 
barrels supporting a framework cov- 
ered with black canvas; two thirds 
of them, it was said, went near 
enough to have struck an enemy’s 
ship. The Boston men, who had the 
advantages of fine weather and 
smooth sea, had made a record but 
slightly better. 








The following day— 
Wednesday, July 20—will 
go down in history as that 
of the keenly fought but 
bloodless battle of Dyker’s 
Meadows. Dyker’s Mead- 
ows, as all New Yorkers 
should know, are the strip 
of low lying land between 
the scarped slopes of Fort 
Hamilton and the cluster- 
ing cottages of Bath Beach, 
After a morning recon- 
naissance to select the 
battleground, early in the 
afternoon the first, third, 
and fifth divisions of the 
Reserve, with three com- 
panies of marines from the 
Atlanta, landed and tock 
up their positions along 
the beach. This was the 








RIFLEMEN ON THE ATLANTA'S BRIDGE. 


Lake Ontario,” as the newspaper 
correspondents termed them. 

Monday was a day of gun drill on 
the Chicago and the Atlanta. In the 
morning the Reserve men were inter- 
mingled with the regular crews; in 
the afternoon they served the batter- 
ies alone. The magazines were 
opened, a powder division formed, 
guns loaded, aimed, and everything 
but fired. That was reserved for the 
next day, when the two cruisers put 
well out to sea for target practice, 
going five miles beyond the Sandy 
Hook lightship, itself ten miles be- 
yond the Hook. 

A driving mist and a strong south- 
easterly wind made it difficult work 
for the amateur gunners. Never- 
theless they acquitted themselves 
creditably. Seventeen shots were 
fired from the six and eight inch 
rifles of the Chicago. The last of 


defending force, with Cap- 

tain Miller in command. 

The attacking party, con- 
sisting of the second and fourth Re- 
serve divisions and marines from the 
Chicago, put off in thirteen boats an 
hour later. 

The boats pushed shoreward at top 
speed, under cover of heavy volleys 
from the secondary batteries of the 
cruisers, whose pretended missiles 
dealt imaginary death along the 
beach. The defenders, stretched full 
length among the grass and weeds, 
as depicted on page 13, held their 
fire until the assailants were within a 
thousand yards. Then their rifles 
spoke, and the howitzers and rapid 
fire guns mounted in the bows of the 
boats replied vigorously. 

Amid this supposed storm of shot 
and shell the undaunted crews of the 
attacking flotilla beached their craft, 
landed their light field guns, and 
charged up the beach, the opposing 
skirmish line falling back before 
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THE SQUADRON AT ANCHOR OFF PEEKSKILL. 


them. The marines, in extended 
order, covered the skirmishers’ re- 
treat, which, as well as the attack, 
was somewhat impeded bv the inop- 
portune intrusiveness of the specta- 
tors, of whom five or six thousand 
fringed the edges of the field of 
action. 

Behind a slight ridge Commander 
Miller had _ posted his reserves. 
These, when his first line fell back, 
came charging forward, a long line 
of white and blue, that swept around 
the attacking force, and drove them 
back to their boats. This ended the 
battle, with the assault defeated—a 
just rebuke to the temerity of a lieu- 
tenant who dares to attack his supe- 
rior officer. 

The cruise ended with a visit, on 
Thursday and Friday, to the na- 
tional guard camp at Peekskill. 
Governor Flower, who was there, 


inspected the battalion, and made a 
complimentary speech. He declared 
himself “ proud of the naval militia,” 
and asserted that “a man who has 
served an apprenticeship in it is 
competent for almost any command.” 
There was a dress parade ashore, at 
which twelve hundred soldiers and 
sailors were mustered ; and on the 
water there were races between the 
boats’ crews of the five divisions of 
the Reserve. The first race ended 
in a dead heat between the second 
and fourth divisions ; the second, in 
a victory for the latter. 

The cut on page 11 gives a glimpse 
at the domain of the red cross—the 
shipboard hospital. The average 
Reserve man’s constitution is such 


that he seldom visits “sick bay ” ; 
but accidents are inseparable from 
service on a warship, and there were 
a few during last summer’s cruise. 
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During gun drill on the Chicago, for 
instance, some inexperienced hand 
turned a wrong screw; round flew 
a heavy training lever, dealing bruis- 
ing blows on arms and bodies. 

Last September, when the Reserve 
men were called out to protect Fire 
Island and its cholera suspected re- 
fugees from the indignant oystermen 
of the Great South Bay, their re- 
sponse was commendably prompt, 
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I. 


WHEN I was somewhat younger, 
And all on pleasure bent, 
While yet my only hunger 
And thirst was sentiment, 
When all the world looked sunny 
In life’s first blossom-time, 
Love fed my heart with honey 
And filled my head with rhyme. 


II. 


To Prudence in Her Rocker, 
To Phyllis with a Rose :— 
I followed Praed and Locker 
1, In—not exactly prose. 
All feminine apparel 
Inspired my easy Muse, 
Who must have filled a barrel 
iy With songs to hats and shoes. 








A REALIZED IDEAL. 


although their tour of service proved 
uneventful. The battalion has now 
practically reached its full legal es- 
tablishment of three hundred and 
twenty men, and the only drawback 
to its prosperity and efficiency is its 
lack—which it well deserves to have 
the State or national government 
supply without further delay—of 
permanent and proper quarters for 
drill. 
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III. 


The gloves, the muffs, the dresses, 
The ribbons that were worn: 

Clarinda’s midnight tresses, 
Hypatia’s face like morn :-— 

These were the idle themes of 
The lines I used to write 

Before my youthful dreams of 
Sweet nothings took their flight. 


IV. 
And then you came! A vision 


Too blissful to be true, 


A dream, thought I, Elysian.— 
! 


A dream ! Sweetheart, ‘twas you! 
“ Farewell to girls ideal !”’ 
Said I, with heart astir: 
“ At last I’ve found the real ; 
Henceforth I sing to her!” 
C. M. Kennedy. 
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By Lieutenant John Lloyd. 
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“[ HE hot sun was pouring down 

upon the parade ground at 
Fort Huachuca. This three cornered 
bit of the great Arizona mesa which 
had crept so far into the Huachuca 
canyon sent back to the blazing, blue 
white sky a protest of quivering heat, 
that mounted so high and was so 
visible that it looked like some earth 
gas, to enter which would be death. 

Over at the long red _ building 
in which were the soldiers’ quarters, 
there was a listless life. Men stood 
about on the upper verandas on the 
shady side of the house, coatless and 
hatless, and smoked Mexican cigar- 
ettes, and swore at the heat. Inside 
a few were lying on their narrow 
iron beds, trying to sleep. The 
groups everywhere were few and 
thin. Geronimo and his band of 
picked Apache braves were out on 
their annual summer frolic, burning, 
pillaging, murdering, scattering like 
the broken dust column at the first 
sign.of the approaching soldiers, and 
disappearing among the rocks like 
‘snakes, ready to come together again 
in the most unexpected place. At 
night their signal .fires burned from 
far and near mountain peaks, and 
only they themselves could tell which 
were true signals and which were in- 
tended to deceive. 

Captain Merrill and Captain Adair, 
and Lieutenants Macy and Bradish 
and Neal, were all in the field trying 
to bring Geronimo in for the Eastern 
phiianthropist to weep over, and they 
had taken out every man that could 
be spared from the garrison. 

Old Joe Flynn, the veteran of 
Company H, who might have had a 
commission by this time had he been 
able to withstand the post trader’s 


whisky, was mending the tin chande- 
lier which—stuck full of candles— 
served to illuminate the festivities of 
officers and soldiers alike, and re- 
questing, in more and more forcible 
language, a practicing bandsman to 
take his cornet to another locality. 

The musician, a jolly, curly haired 

oung German, had stopped his 
shrill, long drawn notes, which went 
quivering ‘over the place like the 
heat cry of the cicada, long enough 
to say that he would go if he knew 
how, for he didn’t believe the place 
mentioned was half as hot as Ari- 
zona. Everybody knew Texas wasn’t 
as bad as Arizona, and General 
Sheridan had said that given the 
spot specified and Texas, he’d live in 
the place of unregenerate departed 
spirits and rent out Texas. 

A big man with a heavy black 
mustache, and shoulders that had a 
thickness that came too near his 
cheeks, in spite of his soldierly bear- 
ing, lounged against the railing. 

“At what period in your career, 
Jacob, did General Sheridan make 
that remark to you?” he said. 

The bandsman looked at him sul- 
lenly for an instant, opened his 
mouth, and then shut it again on his 
instrument, and went on drawing 
out the shrill tones. Old Joe tin- 
kered at his tin as though nobody 
had spoken. The big man gave a 
scornful laugh and walked away. 

“ Who is that fellow, any way, Joe?” 
Jacob said, putting down his cornet. 

“Oh, he’s some slack baked good 
for nothing who has spent every 
cent in the family and then enlisted. 
I can tell em.” 

“Mellish is a pretty fair soldier, 
though, Joe,” one of the lounging 
smokers said. . 
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“F—f!” old Joe said contemptu- 
ously. “He can keep clean. You 
fellows seem to think that’s being a 
soldier.” 

“ But Lieutenant Hecker likes him, 
and he’s likely to be made sergeant.” 

Old Joe’s face never moved. He 
had been sergeant until that last 
spree, and he wouldn’t discuss the 
matter. 

“He’s too uppish for me,” one of 
the other men said. 

Over on Lieutenant Hecker’s 
veranda the same subject was under 
discussion, in pretty much the same 
way. In Officers’ Row the neat, 
pleasant looking wooden houses— 
built after the Queen Anne fashion, 
instead of the sensible Mexican style 
of architecture, because the govern- 
ment architect does not know every- 
thing—were closely shuttered. The 
inmates were trying to find in shade 
and sleep oblivion from the heat and 
glare. There would be nothing to 
come out for until sunset gun and 
retreat. While the Arizona sun of 
August and the Apache were both 
out, parade was given up. 

Away up the row, almost out of 
sight among the liveoaks, there was 
a little one story wooden building, 
with a veranda quite ten feet wide. 

A great rose vine ran all over the 
veranda, its white clusters sending a 
spicy odor out on the hot air. Be- 
hind its leaves and woody stems was 
a rough, round table, holding a tin 
bucket of ice and beer bottles, some 
glasses, and a box of cigars. Beside 
it were a couple of chairs, filled by 
two young men clad in the cool and 
airy costume which the American 
gentleman has adapted from the 
Chinese for night wear. 

One of them, Lieutenant Hecker, 
the host and owner, was bigger and 
brawnier and redder than is ex- 
pected even of a cavalry officer of the 
Southwest. His face was burned to 


a fine brickdust color, and his long, 
twisted mustache was but a shade 
lighter. 

Hecker had rolled his white pyjama 
sleeve up over his shoulders, and his 
foot swung in a Cuban straw slipper. 
Across his knee was a Tombstone £- 


taph containing a violent arraignment 
of the whole United States Army be- 
cause the Indians were out. Hecker 
had been sleeping on the desert and 
living on any sort of food that came 
his way, risking his life hourly for 
three long months, and it rather 
amused him to hear that he was a 
“brass buttoned dude” and a charge: 
on the taxpayers of America. 

The man on the other side of the 
table hadn’t even a book. in sight. 
He was a picture of lazy enjoyment. 
It is said that it is only the Mexican 
back that knows Low to lounge, and 
certainly if Ronan had not borne 
the stamp of his mother’s race in his. 
face it would have come out here. 
There could not have been a more 
exactly opposite type from Hecker’s. 

Ronan’s father had been an ad- 
venturous Irishman who had come, & 
mere boy, into the gold fields of Cal- 
ifornia in 49. There he had made a 
great fortune in speculations, mar- 
ried a beautiful Spanish woman, and 
died, still gay and young and happy,,. 
leaving his baby boy behind. His. 
widow had married her husband’s. 
partner within half a dozen years—a 
stern, bigoted Englishman, who had 
never understood the mercurial tem-. 
perament of his stepson and had an- 
tagonized him at every point. Kader 
had grown up gayly and blithely and 
happily, because he saw happiness in 
the sunshine and adventure in the 
straightest country lane. He had 
made ducks and drakes of the great. 
fortune his father had left. him, 
and spread his reputation from the 
stately old city of Mexico, in whose 
cathedral. he had been christened, to 
San Francisco and all the country 
west of the Rockies. 

His stepfather, who was childless,,. 
fond of the boy after his own fash- 
ion, and really desirous of “ reform- 
ing” him, had offered him the alter-. 
native of going to work in San Fran-. 
cisco or going down to the Arizona. 
ranch. Kader had cheerfully chosen 
the latter, effusively thanking his. 
stepfather for saving him from star- 
vation, while his mother cried her 
eyes out at her husband’s cruelty ; 
and he was idling away his time be- 
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tween the Fort and the adjacent 
mining town of Tombstone. . 

“Ronan,” Hecker had said as he 
put down the Zfitaph, “do you ever 
see descriptions of yourself in the 
papers?” 

“T have,” said Ronan modestly. 
“ The Epitaph described me the other 
day as ‘the gentlemanly ranchman 
from the San Pedro.’ That is about 
the most flattering notice I ever had. 
Last year when I drove my four in 
hand off the cliff. at Monterey, on 
that wager with Blair, they gave me 
two columns with illustrations, but 
I didn’t mail the paper to any of my 
friends. They had a picture of the 


governor in that time. Lord, but he 
was hot!” 
“ Ronan,” said Hecker lazily, 


blowing his cigar smoke over his 
head, “what makes you such an 
ass?” 

Ronan lifted his finely marked 
black eyebrows. 

“Don’t you know? You never 
met my respected stepfather, Mr. 
Sterling. It’s too bad he isn’t here 
to tell you about it. He has reduced 
the whole thing to a matter of sta- 
tistics. It’s the governor’s favorite 
psychological study. Funny thing 


about it is, his illustrations seem to’ 


simply lie about under his hand ; he 
_can pick one up almost anywhere. 
He says that in all cases where a 
man of Anglo Saxon blood has mar- 
ried a Spanish woman, the daughters 
of the marriage are angels and the 
sons are devils. The daughters in- 
herit all the virtues and the sons all 
the vices. As I never had any sis- 
ters, it looks as though I ought to 
have had everything, but” — and 
Ronan threw out his hands with an 
effect that was charming. 

Looking at him, it would be a 
stern moralist who did not forgive 
him even the vices of two races. 

“Heredity is a curious thing,” 
Hecker said, with that air of spring- 
ing a new idea upon the world which 
accompanies all platitudes. 

“Yes, it is, and by the way, 
Hecker, I don’t like that new ser- 
geant, or that man who is to be the 
new sergeant, at all.” 


“ Mellish ?” 

“Tt looks to me as though he was 
the very black sheep of good people, 
and it’s poor stuff to be—I’m it.” 

“ Mellish makes a very good sol- 
dier,” Hecker said, “and I recom- 
mended his promotion. If he is, as 
you say, the black sheep of good 
people, he ought to have every pos- 
sible chance to make a man of him- 
self.” 

“T never was a soldier, but I have 
tried that sort of thing in my life. I 
used to take up every stray from the 
fold of decency that I could lay my 
hands on, and try to get him into 
honest ways. I never found that it 
paid. The cog that was loose 
wouldn’t be tightened up, somehow, 
and it spoiled the work every time. 
I can see, merely by being about 
with you, that Mellish is not popular 
with the men. After all, I’d rather 
trust a man that his companions like 
and have confidence in, than all the 
seeming good qualities on earth.” 

“That is usually the case,” Hecker 
admitted, “but I’m specially inter- 
ested in Mellish; he has told me 
something of his story while we were 
out in the field, and I am going to do 
my best for him.” 

Ronan had given his opinion and 
it had been answered. He expected 
to be able, some day, to say “I told 
you so,” but he was not the sort of 
man who would say it if he could. 

.There was silence for a minute, 
and then Hecker said suddenly: 
“ How is your mining venture com- 
ing along ?” 

“ Just as badly as it could. There 
ought to be ore in the Horse- 
shoe. There is every indication of a 
rich vein, except the vein. I am 
going to keep on with it for a few 
weeks longer. I have put about all 
the money I could gather up into it, 
and I am going on just as long as I 
can reach a dollar. The remnant I. 
have isn’t’ enough to trouble me 
either way. I enjoy beingin the life 
over there in Tombstone. Ever go 
over there?” 

Hecker laughed his jolly laugh. 
He knew perfectly well that Ronan 
had at his finger ends the stories of 
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his visits to Tombstone, and he did 
not care, and he certainly was not 
going to talk about it. 

“T have been over there a few 
times. It is a hospitable town, con- 
sidering its youth, I’ve been too 
busy to go lately.” 

“It looks as though you were going 
somewhere now,” Ronan said. 

An orderly, as well gotten up as 
though it were the freshest of days, 
came jauntily down the path, hold- 
ing a letter in his hand. He saluted 
as he reached the steps and handed 
up the letter. 

Hecker ran it over hastily. 

“That’s all right, orderly. Send 
Mellish here to me;” and as the 
man turned away, “confound the 
colonel! Here’s a note from Ellis 
asking me to take a squad and go 
over to the station to meet Colonel 
Marcy and two ladies. Now what in 
the name of Heaven is the colonel 
bringing ladies out here just now for? 
He doesn’t believe half the stories 
about the Apaches, I know—pooh- 
poohs the whole thing, but he might 
have a little sense. That’s what 
comes of having a commanding offi- 
cer non resident half the time.” 

And then catching sight of Ronan’s 
face, he went on, “Confound you, 
Ronan, what are you sitting there 
with your confounded civilian smile, 
listening to me, for? What business 
it is of yours?” 

“T was just thinking,” Ronan said, 
with longing in his flexible voice, 
“what fun it must be to bea sol- 
dier;” but Hecker took two long 
steps and plunged into the tub of 
cold water that his orderly always 
had ready for him inside his bed- 
room door. He came within hearing 
in another minute and called out: 

“Talk about going somewhere! 
You must go down with me to the 
Lopez ranch some day, and see 
‘Pancha. They are going to have a 
cousin come to visit them.” 

“You'd better let those Mexican 
girls alone. They are just the kind 
to put a knife into your anatomy 
some of these fine days, my boy.” 

“Pshaw!” 

“T know ’em. They look soft until 


you go too far. Anyhow, I don't 
care to make love to them. I sup- 
pose it is because I have the blood 
myself—although, thank Heaven, it 
isn’t that vintage exactly.” 

“Tt’s all the fun there is in this 
God forsaken country,” Hecker said 
resignedly. 

As Hecker flung himself into the 
saddle, Ronan looked at him admir- 
ingly. Against the white sunshine, 
his blue clad figure, with the white 
helmet over his red bronze face, 
made a manly picture. 

Ronan rattled the ice against the 
beer bottles with his hand. Hecker 
looked back and laughed. 

“Order more beer when you want 
ag 

“T am thinking,” Ronan said, “how 
much fun it must be to be a soldier. 
To leave a decent degree of coolness 
to get into a hot, tight uniform and 
mount a sweating horse and ride 
twenty miles in a white hot oven, 
just to save one fat old man and two 
fat old women from the dread Apache 
—all very hot! Don’t fall in love with 
one of the fat old ladies, Hecker, and 
let her cut out the soft Pancha.” 


II, 


THE little train that leaves the 
Southern Pacific Railway at Benson 
and gves on its way down into 
northern Mexico was anything but 
crowded. Even a Mexican, who 
seems to be impervious to heat and 
all discomforts, dislikes to travel in 
August, in the daytime. In fact a 
Mexican dislikes to do anything in 
the daytime, and the American who 
shares his country and climate soon 
comes to share his habits. 

The cars were hot, with the sun 
baking from sky and reflecting earth. 
The metal work about the seats was 
so heated that a delicate skin was 
blistered by the touch—but not many 
cuticles of a very exquisite texture 
traveled by the Guaymas Railroad. 
Over in one corner there were two 
Mexican girls with a young man— 
three types of the changing customs 
of the country. 

One of the young women had her 
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head and waist draped in a black 
embroidered and fringed vebosa which 
may have belonged to her grand- 
mother, Jt hid her lower face and 
left her smooth black hair, with its 
straight white division, and her low 
brow and black eyes, vaguely to sug- 
gest a Madonna. 

If you allowed yourself to think, 
you knew that the figure under the 
draping was corsetless and untidy, 
and in a few short years would be 
shapeless, but it was pleasanter not 
tothink; to admire the slender brown 
hand that held the black folds, and 
the fingers covered with quaint old 
rings, one of which held a claw fora 
cigarette. 

You wanted all your admiration 
upon one side, to throw into stronger 
contrast your amused disgust at the 
daughter of Americanized Mexico. 
The other girl had evidently been to 
Los Angeles or San Diego, and was 
bedight with the modes of her class. 
The pinched waist of bright blue, 
the tight yellow gloves, were vulgar 
to a degree, but the removal of the 
rebosa, and the cutting and the tight 
crimping of the coarse black hair, 
surmounted by a white sailor hat, 
had thrown into prominence the 
coarse mouth and chin, which one 
almost forgets is a common charac- 
teristic of Mexican women. To un- 
cover a face that generations have 
worn covered is shocking. The 
countenance looks as though it felt 
itself brazen. 

The young man was not sacrificing 
his own splendor to the heat. His 
Prince Albert coat was tight, and his 
silk hat was too precious to be re- 
moved from his head. He leaned 
over the shoulder of the ugly, badly 
gowned exponent of the new times, 
and evidently regarded her redosa 
wrapped companion as a country 
dowdy. 

Across the aisle sat two young 
girls who regarded the sight, so 
strange to theif eyes, with every ap- 
preciation of the situation, but never 
thinking that they themselves com- 
pleted the picture. They were 
dressed for the heat, in cool silk 
blouses, their soft, well cared for hair 


put back from their faces, and their 
hats off. One had thrown up her 
window, despite the remonstrance 
of her father across the aisle. 

It is an absurdity to say that the 
dress of a man or a woman does not 

, betray characteristics, It is one of 
the expressions of the temperament, 
the taste, and the entire character. 
Colonel Marcy had bought an iron 
gray dust coat which exactly matched 
his hair, and he had buttoned it 
closely about him, because he was 
accustomed to closely buttoned gar- 
ments. His hair stood up on his head 
in a belligerent fashion, and he had 
pulled a silk cap well down over it. 

Even in this attire, there were lines 
and movements which betrayed the 
soldier to the most casual observer. 
The short clipped gray mustache, the 
well planted foot, and an indefinable 
air of command, made the officer. 
There were vertical lines between the 
keen eyes, but the lids were tent-like, 
and betrayed the kind heart. No one 
dared contradict Colonel Marcy save 
his own motherless child, and she so 
trusted to the tenderness she saw, 
that she ruled him lightly and almost 
absolutely. 

He had fired at her a dozen rea- 
sons why the window should not be 
opened, but she waved the big scar- 
let leaf of paper, which she had 
bought from a Chinese peddler in 
Deming Station, and let the hot air 
pour in. 

The heat had curled her yellow 
brown hair about her temples and 
white nape, and brought the red 
blood to her lips and soft cheeks. 
She was round and soft and pretty. 

Her cousin, who sat before her 
reading, seemed almost as impervious 
to the heat as the Mexicans. It had 
brought a pallor into her thin, dark 
face, and a deeper line of bistre about 
her dark blue eyes, but there was 
none of that panting expostulation 
at the weather which made Mary 
Marcy look so warm, To Nina the 
heat brought lassitude, languor, 
and every new phase made her more 
beautiful. 

“It makes me hotter to look at 
you, Nina. What did you come to 
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Arizona for if you aren’t going to 
enjoy any of the discomforts ? You'll 
have no stories to tell when you get 
back.” 

“TI certainly did not come to find 
material for stories. It is too much 
trouble to tell the stories one already, 
knows. I know too many.” 

Mary looked at her admiringly. 

“T should think you would. I wish 
you would tell mea few. I wonder 
if by the time I have been out two 
seasons I’ll have as many experiences 
as they say you have had.” 

“That is one of the stories other 
people tell—the fiction sort. Nothing 
of any consequence has ever hap- 
pened to me. I wish something 
would.” 

Colonel Marcy leaned down and 
looked out across the mountain bor- 
dered plain, white, blinding, dotted 
over by cactus and dusty acacia. 

“See that big adobe house over 
yonder? That’s the Sterling Ronan 
ranch house. There was a story 
happened there two yearsago. Mrs. 
Black, the wife of the overseer, her 
two year old boy, and two China- 
men, were besieged there a whole 
day by the Apaches, They managed 
to stand them off, however, and killed 
a few, without letting them get near 
enough to the house to fireit. Plucky 
little woman, Mrs. Black.” 

“ Papa!” Mary cried, “you don’t 
mean to say the Indians ever come 
near the houses ?” 

Colonel Marcy laughed. 

“ What have you been reading the 
papers for? Haven’t I told you over 
and over how they burned and 
scalped and hung babies up on 
hooks r 

Mary shut her eyes and put her 
fingers in her ears. 

“What did you bring us up here 
for? Why didn’t you tell us?” 

“[T didn’t bring you,” Colonel 
Marcy said triumphantly. “You 
came. I didn’t promise you any- 
thing in the way of safety, except 
that I’d always have an orderly at 
your back to shoot you in case the 
Indians were in danger of capturing 
you,” and he went back to his seat. 

“ How silly you are, Maisie,” Nina 





said. “You know uncle is joking. 
There isn’t any possible danger, or 
he would not have allowed us to 
come, You know that perfectly well. 
For my part, I should enjoy a little 
danger, I never had a real adven- 
ture in my life.” 

“Well,” said Miss Marcy, with ex- 
treme frankness, “I came for fun! 
Ever since I have been in school l|’ve 
been wild to get out toa fort, and 
since last June, when I rolled up my 
diploma, I’ve been ‘ working’ papa 
to come. I know it is going to be 
lovely. But I’m looking for rides, 
and larks, and jolly young officers to 
dance with. You may have all the 
Apaches.” 

Nina looked out on the plain. She 
was dreaming dreams of some sort, 
not so material as her plump cou- 
sin’s, but fancies that the strange, 
torrid atmosphere of the Southwest 
would foster. 

The cars came to a standstill at 
Fairbank, the place where the pas- 
sengers for Tombstone left them. 
The door was pushed open, and a 
straight young man, in the thin blue 
serge field blouse of the army, and a 
big Mexican hat, came in. His rid- 
ing gloves were worn and. soiled, 
and so were the long, wrinkled cav- 
alry boots. There was a_ three 
weeks’ growth of beard on his face. 
But while its ragged silkiness showed 
that it was neglect that had put it 
there, it did not disturb the alto- 
gether poetic look which it gave to 


the handsome face. 


Colonel Marcy reached out his 
hand with all the cordiality of de- 
lighted greeting, and the young man 
met it almost with affection. 

“It’s a good sight to see you so 
near the Fort, colonel.” 

“ It’s good luck to find you on the 
way, Adair. What’s all this fuss I 
hear about old Geronimo? Why 
don’t you bring the old fiend in?” 

“We need a strategist,” Adair said 
laughing. Colonel Marcy was known 
as one of the best Indian fighters on 
the border, but his methods were so 
plain and open that they had never 
been used before, because they were 
considered too simple. 
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“Let me introduce you to my 
daughter and niece. Captain Adair 
—Mary, and Miss Wentworth.” 

Captain Adair’s gloves and hat 
were off. There was a little stiffness 
in the greeting upon his part. His 
“lady manners,” as he would have 
‘said, were alittle rusty. It was more 
than seldom that two, or even one, 
young lady from the East came near 
enough for him to speak to her. 
Adair had no mother or sisters to go 
home to, and his contact with women 
was of the smallest. 

Half an hour later, he hardly knew 
how, he was saying as much to Nina 
‘Wentworth. There had been some- 
thing in the expression of her sweet 
eves and pale, compassionate face, 
which had opened his heart. For 
the first time in his life, Adair forgot 
that he was with a stranger. There 
was in her glance a calmness, a lack 
of sarcasm, of irony, almost a lack of 
a sense of humor, which took from 
his heart all fear. Her expression 
had the gentleness that Adair felt, 
some way, he would have liked to 
ihave seen in his mother’s face. He 
‘almost told her so, in that unusual 
expansiveness with which he sur- 
prised himself. 

Adair was distinctively an Ameri- 
can product. His father had been a 
Presbyterian minister in the hills of 
West Virginia, learned and narrow 
and poor. Adair had hoed corn in 
the mornings of his boyhood and 
studied Latin in the afternoons. 
When he was seventeen he had 
taught the country school, and when 
a competitive examination for West 
Point had been held in the neighbor- 
ing town had entered, and easily won 
the appointment. His father . had 
never forgiven him for taking up the 
ungodly life of a soldier, and had 
died the following year, leaving 
Adair entirely alone in the world. 

He had been more respected and 
liked than sought after at West 
Point. His handsome face and man- 


ly ways would have made him a fa- 
vorite had he had the lightness to 
seek popularity, but the shyness 
born of his early days of solitude 
had never left him. 
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Nina had as truly forgotten every- 
thing as had Adair. At first she had 
seen the effect of her glance upon 
him. She had seen it too often not 
to know its meaning. It is seldom 
that nature endows a woman witha 
great weapon without showing her 
its power, and giving it into her own 
keeping; but the instant and simple 
response, the unlocking of inner 
chambers of a fine nature, had 
touched her as nothing had ever done 
in her rather frivolous life. 

She asked, and Adair told her, all 
he knew of the life of the Fort, and 
the present trouble with the Indians. 
He passed lightly over any possible 
danger to themselves. So farasthey 
knew now, Geronimo was over the 
Mexican border, and hidden away 
in the mountains. 

The train ran on; the sun began 
to go down over the Whetstone 
mountains, leaving their jagged tops 
silhouetted against an amber sky, 
and the canyons full of purple light. 
The charm of that weird, barren 
country of hot, clear skies and cry- 
stalline atmosphere began to affect 
the two girls with its own silence. 

When at last the little platform of 
the Fort station was reached, they 
arose and collected their belongings 
with almost a homesick feeling for 
the engine that was leaving them to 
they knew not what—a new and 
mysterious life. 

Hecker, standing on the platform 
to greet them, with his dozen sol- 
diers and the big, yellow officers’ 
ambulance ‘behind them, gave one 
look and stepped forward. 

“ Two fat old women!” 

From the car window a dark re- 
bosa wrapped face watched the big 
blonde lieutenant, anxiously await- 
ing some sign of recognition, some 
glance in her direction. When she 
lost sight of him, his hat was in his 
hand, and he was bowing as she had 
never seen him bow, to the dark 
young lady she had noticed in the 
train. 


ITT. 


“T Know it will be a slim crowd, 
but I am glad of it. Bradish and 
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Neal and Adair will come in, and 
that will be more than enough with 
the men here.” 

“What I should like,” said Mr. 
Ronan from the hammock where 
he swung and smoked cigarettes, 
“would be to have nobody except 
the two young ladies and ourselves 
—and the band. I’d want the band.” 

“ Bradish and Neal and Adair and 
Ellis—who’s always glad enough of 
a chance to dance to some other fid- 
dling than his wife’s—can dance 
with those people from Tombstone.” 

“ May I ask,” said Mr. Ronan, “if 
Mrs. Savage is included in ‘those 
people from Tombstone ’?” 

“She was invited.” 

“ Has it struck you, my dear boy, 
that Mrs. Savage may not take kindly 
to having her programme made out 
for her—prematurely? And does 
it strike you atallthat Captain Adair 
is rather running you with Miss 
Wentworth?” 

“ Ronan, the most serious fault you 
own is a disinclination to minding 
your own business.” . 

Ronan leaned over the side of the 
hammock, his delicate dark face as 
smilingly inscrutableas ever. “ When 
I see an old friend with so many 
irons in the fire I like to—advise 
him.” 

Mary and Nina had unpacked 
their prettiest gowns for this festiv- 
ity of Captain Hecker’s—a dance on 
his great veranda. There had been 
a round of festivities since the col- 
onel had brought home his daughter 
and niece. Before that, there had 
been no young ladies in the camp 
except the three very young and 
very plain daughters of Captain 
Judd, and Mrs, Ellis, who was so in 
love with and so jealous of her own 
husband that her youth was lost to 
the world. 

The great officers’ ambulance, fol- 
lowed by a train’ of horseback riders, 
and adetachment of soldiers keeping 
a wary eye out for signs of Indians, 
had gone picnicward in every canyon 
for two miles. There had been in- 
vitations to every house in Officers’ 
Row. 

Ronan sat on Hecker’s veranda 


late on the summer nights in these 
days, and smoked endlessly. He 
made resolves to go back to the 
ranch the next day, and told himself 
that at last he was in love, desper- 
ately in love, and with the sweetest 
girl on earth, and that he had put it 
forever out of his power to be any- 
thing to her. For the first time his 
heart ached over his wild days, and 
his squandered fortune; and perhaps 
it was the best test of his affection 
that in remembering Mary Marcy's 
sweet eyes he regretted the wild days 
more than the lost inheritance. He 
cringed when he thought of his 
escapades reaching her ears. But 
every morning he found his resolu- 
tion failed him. 

“It’s her father’s place to find out 
what a black sheep I am, and send 
me off the reservation,” he said to 
himself with the air of arguing down 
an opponent. 

He was in no reveries tonight. 
The veranda had been decked with 
flags. Flynn’s tin chandelier, stuck 
full of candles, hung from the ceiling. 
Hecker walked anxiously about his 
swept and garnished habitation, as 
nervous as a young hostess giving 
her housewarming. 

From the window of the room 
where Mary and Nina were dressing 
they could see the lights, and hear 
the stray bits of music with which 
the famous cavalry band was tuning 
up. 

“TI don’t know what's the reason,” 

Mary said, leaning over near the 
mirror, and pulling out the little 
curls on her forehead: “I’ve been to 
larger dances than this, but this 
seems to be just the most exciting 
event of my life. I suppose it’s be- 
cause it is the first dance we’ve had 
out here.” 

Nina, at her own toilet table, 
laughed a little nervously. She was 
feeling something the same way— 
and trying to ridicule herself for it. 
She, who had gone through two bril- 
liant New York seasons, to be feel-* 
ing like a school girl at her first 
dance! 

There was asound ofa long drawn 
note on a horn, and Mary ran to the 
































window. Coming up the drive from 
the open mesa outside, was a tallyho 
coach whose top seemed to be 
covered with white gowns. There 
was talking and laughter. 

“That must be the crowd from 
Tombstone,” Mary said. ‘“ They say 
they have all sorts of junketing over 
there. There area lot of sisters and 
daughters of mining people, with a 
great deal of money. The Mrs. Sav- 
age that Mrs. Judd rolls up her eyes 
over seems to be the leader of the 
revels. I wonder if she came.” 

There was no doubt about Mrs. 
Savage being there. Her presence 
was as conspicuous as that of a 
queen bee at swarming time. Even 
the entrance of the colonel with his 
two beauties hardly caused an ap- 
preciable diminution of her group. 

As the girls came in, she had just 
been introduced to young Mr. Neal, 
a very juvenile “ sub.” 

“To what arm do you belong, Mr. 
Neal ?” said Mrs. Savage. It was 
dark on that end of the veranda and 
his colors were not visible. Jimmie 
Neal had the reputation at West 
Point of being the pertest member 
of his class. Jimmie loved effects 
and liked to swagger. 

“T, Mrs. Savage, am a son of the 
sword.” 

“Oh, truly!” Mrs. Savage laughed 
with briskness. “I thought you were 
the son of a gun!” 

Nina was fond of a gay young 
matron; she had been chaperoned 
by too many of them not take to the 
species, but her lip curled just a 
trifle as she came up the steps from 
the shadow of the liveoak trees, and 
heard this remark. Her bow as 
Lieutenant Hecker introduced them 
was of the chilliest. 

Mrs. Savage looked at her with a 
rather anxious hardness in her face. 
This was the girl, she had been told, 
who had taken Hecker captive. 
“Poaching on my preserves,” Mrs. 
Savage would have called it. 

At Nina’s cool greeting a gratified 
look effaced her anxiety. “ Jealous! 
She’s heard of me,” she thought. 
That there could be any other rea- 
son was beyond her comprehension. 
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In the West, where there are so few 
young women, or where the young 
women are married so early, their 
prerogatives as young women are not 
taken from them. They expect and 
receive the attention that is usually 
given to their unmarried sisters in 
the East. Mrs. Savage had married, 
at sixteen, a man twenty five years 
her senior. She was acquainted with 
men—the men of the mining towns 
and the mining circles in the East, 
and the San Francisco hotels. She 
said very cheerfully that she did not 
know many women, and she did not 
care much about those she did know. 
She had no children, and her China- 
man kept her house. 

The look came back into her face 
as Hecker passed out with the‘colo- 
nel’s party. 

Three hours later she beckoned 
with her fan to Ronan, who turned 
to her with a pleased smile.. She 
always amused him, as he amused 
her. 

“You seem to be in love with Miss 
Marcy,” Mrs. Savage said. 

“Tam!” 

“She’s a pretty looking’ girl, and 
quite too good for you, but I want 
to tell you that Colonel Marcy is 
looking at you with anything but 
joy in his eye. He hasn’t enjoyed 
your dancing with his daughter five 
times half as much as you have.” 

“ | suppose not.” 

Mrs. Savage scented fun. Beyond 
a feeling of comradeship, Ronan did 
not attract her the least in the world. 
She was more than ready to help 
him on with a love affair, if there 
were paternal obstacles in the way. 
Whatever the authority in power, 
Mrs. Savage was “ agin it.” 

“T’ll tell you,” she said. “ You 
must bring her over to Tombstone. 
Get her to stay with me; but I don’t 
want the cousin—mind. By the 
way, Lieutenant Hecker seems to be 
very much—ah—attracted by Miss 
Wentworth.” 

Ronan let his black eyes rest 
mournfully upon Hecker down at the 
other end of the veranda. He was 
leaning against the railing behind 
Nina Wentworth, looking at her. 
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She had borrowed Mary’s big scar- 
let fan, which was the only spot of 
color in her white costume. 

Ronan wanted to be agreeable to 
Mrs. Savage, and he did not wish to 
get Hecker into a scrape. However 
indifferent that Lothario might be 
to old friends, he would not care to 
break with them by proxy. 

Just then Adair walked up to Nina 
and spoke to her. 

“Tt is Adair who is in love with 
Miss Wentworth,” Ronan said. 


IV. 


ApalIrR had been in the Fort only a 
few times, his duties keeping him in 
the field, but each time he left he felt 
nearer to this beautiful, sympathetic, 
gentle girl. In the cozy corners the 
girls had created of Mohave blankets 
and Mexican hammocks, in the col- 
onel’s quarters, they had talked of 
the hopes and desires and fears and 
longings of two lonely young hearts. 

Perhaps she had been a little of a 
coquette, but there was no thought 
of coquetry in Nina’s mind now. 
There was nothing between her and 
Adair to hang a flirtation upon, only 
a confidence that neither had ever 
felt like giving before, a companion- 
ship that was satisfying to each, and 
that at each meeting grew nearer 
and warmer. 

Tonight, Hecker had hung about 
Nina all evening, and it was late be- 
fore Adair had been able to get even 
onedance. As they moved skillfully 
together, he felt that she was tired 
by the heat and the exertion, and as 
they passed a door he drew her inside 
and through to the other veranda. 

This side was deserted now, ex- 
cept for Lieutenant Neal and one of 
the girls that Mrs. Savage had 
brought with her, who were sitting 
with heads close together in the 
shadiest corner. Without a word 
Adair went down the steps and under 
the black shadows of the liveoak 
trees with Nina’s arm in his. 

“IT never saw a dance anything like 
this before,” she began nervously. 
There was an electricity in the at- 
mosphere, a witchery in the South- 


ern moonlight that made her hunt 
the commonplace as a balance for the 
influences of the night. ° 

“Nor I. I never supposed there 
could be such a one.” 

As they walked along over the 
sparse grass under the trees, Nina 
was trying to analyze her own feel- 
ing. It seemed to her that she had 
never before had a sensation of men- 
tal rest and support. The slight 
nervous sensation that she had had 
about her heart when she first came 
out, all melted and disappeared, like 
a hand taken softly and reluctantly 
away. She knew what was coming 
—but she let it come. There was no 
spirit in her to combat it, to fence, to 
be judicial and think. Already she 
had given her whole nature into the 
keeping of this man. 

She wasn’t really sure she was in 
love with Adair. She only knew 
that there was a something that was 
outside of herself, a something that 
she might not destroy. She turned, 
and as they came to.a gap in the 
trees looked up into his face, the 
moonlight on hers. 

In a second Adair had put his 
arms about her, and was holding her 
close to his heart. 


V. 


Mrs. SAVAGE was very well satis- 
fied. It wasn’t every day that ‘the 
Fort people,” as she casually men- 
tioned them, drank tea on her ver- 
anda. There were drawbacks now; 
but Mrs. Savage was not the woman 
to be niggardly in her enjoyment of 
a thing because it was not absolutely 
flawless. 

The wide, room-like shelf that ran 
entirely around the house, Mrs. Sav- 
age had set as nearly as possible like 
the descriptions she had read, and 
seen illustrated in English periodi- 
cals, of Indian bungalows. There 
were palms, and rush and wicker 
chairs, tables, hammocks with gay 
tassels, and embroidered cushions. 
When Mrs. Savage saw all this ani- 
mated by the uniforms of the officers, 
and saw Hecker’s big face aglow 
with the flame of her spirit lamp, she 
felt that her ideal was complete. 
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The sight of Mrs. Major Acton in 
her thin pongee, drinking tea out of 
a Chinese covered cup, was an agree- 
able enough vision to her hostess. 
She liked well enough to be on good 
terms with the Fort ladies, but she 
had none of the social sense which 
made her cultivate women. 

“What’s the programme now?” 
Ronan said. “I’d like to know when 
some of you are going over to the 
Horseshoe. You have visited all the 
mines in the vicinity, and the very 
one that needs the presence of a luck 
bringer you have passed by. Miss 
Marcy, aren’t you going to conjure 
the silver out of the earth for me?” 

Everybody laughed. It was easy 
to laugh, and the Horseshoe was a 
good deal like its owner, continu- 
ally promising better things. Not 
an ounce of silver had been taken 
from it, and still, with the reckless- 
ness of his nature, Ronan went on 
throwing into it all the money he 
could find. 

“We are going down to see the 
stamp mill now, I think,” Mrs. Acton 
said gently. ‘We shall certainly go 
down your mine the next time we 
come over.” 

“Tf you do it will be in a bucket,” 
Mrs. Savage remarked. 

“The accommodations are not all 
I would desire,” Ronan admitted, 
“but I feared it would be extrava- 
gant to put in elaborate hoisting 
works when I wasn’t sure there was 
anything there to hoist.” 

“You may as well stay here. It 
is hot,” Mrs. Savage said. Her white 
kid slippers that looked so well in 
the rug at her feet were hardly suit- 
able for the mud of a stamp mill. 
She thought regretfully of the days 
when Hecker would have made any 
excuse to stay while the rest went. 
Then, reluctantly rising, she went to 
prepare herself to go. 

_ “When are we going home?” 

Ronan asked, as the tail of his host- 
ess’s gown swept through the door. 

“Presently,” Mrs. Acton said. “We 
are going to see the stamp mill, and 
by that time we must have the am- 
bulance ready for us. It will take 
us until ten o’clock to drive over, 


and although the Indians are so far 
away now, I hardly think anything 
later is safe.” 

“Do you want the ambulance to 
meet you at the mill?” Neal asked. 
“In that case I will go on down to 
the hotel and order it sent up. I 
have seen a stamp mill several 
times.” 

“If you are going to the hotel, 
Mr. Neal,” Nina said from the shady 
depths of her big chair, “I will go 
with you. My head aches a little, 
and I think I[ shall lie down until 
time to start.” 

Mrs. Acton looked anxious. “Per- 
haps, my dear, you had better accept 
Mrs. Savage’s invitation,” 

“T hate to get into that hot ambu- 
lance,” Nina replied with a little 
petulance. “I wish I could ride home 
on horseback.” 

“ Why, you can,” Jimmie Neal said. 
“T am going to ride over, and they 
have capital horses in the stables here 
in Tombstone. I can get you a horse 
and we can start when we like.” 

“T believe I will do it.” 

Mrs. Savage came out with her 
big flowered hat and lace parasol, 
ready for the walk to the mill. 
Hecker, busy gathering up umbrellas 
and gloves, had not heard Nina's 
plans, and blithely starting off with 
Mrs. Acton and Mrs. Savage, leaving 
Ronan with Mary, did not notice 
that Nina left their path presently 
and with Neal went around the brow 
of the hill toward the straggling 
town. When he discovered it at the 
mill door, it was too late to follow 
her. : 

Nina and Neal walked on together 
down the dusty trail, and into Allen 
Street, with its gaudy saloons lining 
all one side, to the hotel. 

“What time had I better tell Mel- 
lish to have the ambulance at the mill, 
Miss‘ Wentworth?” Neal asked. 
There were people in Tombstone he 
himself was anxious to see, and he 
was glad to get away. 

“Oh, in two hours, I suppose. I. 
never visited a stamp mill;” and she 
turned away toward the hotel par- 
lors. She and Neal had both for- 
gotten their plan of riding home. 
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As she came into the little room, 
dark with drawn blinds, which merci- 
fully hid the staring red and green 
velvet carpet, and the plated ice 
pitcher on the marble table, there 
arose in the gloom a figure which, 
blinded as her eyes were with the 
white glare outside, she recognized. 
Adair walked forward, and shutting 
the door, put his‘arms around her. 

.“ Robert!” she said, “ Robert!” and 
putting her head against his shoulder 
burst into tears. 

Adair had left, the morning after 
Hecker’s dance, before Nina was out 
of her room, and had gone back to 
his troop in the field. She had not 
seen him for almost three weeks 
since they had almost involuntarily 
told their love to each other that in- 
toxicating August night. To both 
it had been a strain they had hardly 
realized. To both it was the first 
passion of their lives, and they were 
neither of the temperament to wear 
it lightly. 

He held her until she was quiet. 
“My dear,” he said, “ my dear /” 

“Where are you going, Robert?” 
she asked, when she lifted her face. 

“To the Fort. What are you 
doing over here—and alone? Where 
is—who is with you ?” 

“Mrs. Acton and Mary, and Mr. 
Hecker, Mr. Ronan, and Mr. Neal. 
We came over yesterday to see the 
mines, and Mrs. Savage asked us up 
there to luncheon today. Oh, Robert, 
I missed you!” 

They sat silent for a few minutes, 
he with his arm around her, her head 
against him. 

“Nina,” he said finally, “I have 
some bad news for you, my darling.” 

“Aren’t you going back with us?” 
she said, sitting up, her brows drawn 
together in an anxious frown. 

“Yes, 1am going back with you, 
but not to stay. Only until the day 
after tomorrow. The Indians are 
slipping away from the reservation, 
and there is danger of a more serious 
outbreak than we have known in 
years. My troop is ordered to the 
Cananea Pass and I shall probably 
be there for several months, unable 
to see vou at all.” 


“And in constant danger,” she 
whispered. 

“Oh, some,” he said. “That 
doesn’t count. It is not seeing you 
that I mind.” 

“T cannot let you go,” she said, 
her voice husky with emotion. ‘I 
will not let you go. Why should 
you go down there to be butchered 
by Indians? Oh——” she began to 
sob. 

“My darling girl,” Adair said, 
“you know I must go. There is no 
other way. I would not desire any 
other way. Before I go we must 
tell your uncle that we love each 
other, and when I come back FE 

“You shall not go!” She stood up 
and flung herself against his breast, 
her arms about his neck. Her nerv- 
ous temperament and vivid imagina- 
tion pictured him taken away from 
her, murdered by the Apaches. The 
separation had strained her, the al- 
titude, the heat, the climate, had 
strung her toa pitch that was al- 
most beyond her control. 

Adair’s calmness was a thing of 
tense muscles held by his will. He 
leaned his head down to her ear. 

“Marry me before I go.” 

Nina lay passive. The idea had 
sent a thrill through her mind. She 
wondered—all in the thousandth 
part of a minute—what her uncle 
would say, how they could arrange 
it; and then she thought that if she 
married Adair he could leave the 
army now this, instant, leave this 
cruel country with its pest of mur- 
dering fiends, and go abroad with 
her. She had money enough to do 
anything. Yes, she would marry 
him now, and take him away from 
death. 

She lifted up her arms again and 
put them about his neck, and put 
her lips against his. Adair was look- 
ing down into her face, his own pale 
with emotion. 

“Yes! I will, now!” 





VI. 


Up Allen Street in Tombstone 
there is aridness, the odor of liquor, 
the sound of clinking glasses and 
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dice, and the dust cloud of the gal- 
loping cowboy. On the side streets 
there are rows of voung cottonwood 
trees that are carefully watered and 
tended, and sometimes plots of grass 
and gayly colored flowers, The 
houses are all one story cottages and 
painfully new. 

In one of these an old man sat 
with his hand before his eyes and his 
teeth on his thin lips. On the other 
side of the room was Mellish, look- 
ing bored and uncomfortable. The 
apartment was sparsely furnished, 
mostly with black covered theolog- 
ical books. 

“There isn’t any use worrying, 
father ; I’m as well off as I ever was 
in my life. It isn’t all milk and 
roses, and there are precious few 
dollars, but I manage to exist, and 
nobody’s ever going to find out I’m 
here.” 

“My son! My son!” 

“T should think you’d be glad to 
see me at respectable work,” Mellish 
sneered. ‘“ You used to say so.” 

“What has become of your wife 
and child?” 

“ Oh——” Mellish cursed. “ What’s 
the use of hauling up everything dis- 
agreeable the minute I enter the 
door? As soon as I found you had 
been sent here to this mission church 
I came tosee you. You were always 
bemoaning my ‘evil ways,’ and I 
thought you might be glad to know 
I was alive and unhung—and the 
first thing you do is to begin to dig 
up every disagreeable subject you 
can lay your hands on. I’m getting 
along better than I ever did in my 
life. I want to forget I ever had any 
past.” ; 

“And your wife and child may 
starve.” 

“What do you want me to do? 
Have Edith enlist as laundress?” 
The cool sarcasm and scorn in the 
man’s voice was like a cutting knife 
to his old father. “I might bring 
her out here, I suppose, but you know 
she wouldn’t come.” 

“You know better than that, 
George. You know that she has 
been a good and faithful wife to you, 
through all your troubles. She 


would come to you and you know 
a.” 

“And I suppose you want me to 
have her out here, get the detectives 
on my track, and be taken back and 
sent to the penitentiary. Thank you! 
I’m not looking for that job!” 

The lines of anguish grew closer 
about his father’s lips and nostrils. 
His eyes were tragic. 

“My son! My son!” he said again 
softly. 

“IT might have been sergeant this 
time, except that that upstart Adair 
put drunken Flynn back.” And 
then Mellish laughed again. ‘“ Who 
knows but I may get to be a lieuten- 
ant or a major general some of these 
days? There’s no accounting for 
luck in the army, when a man’s a 
man of family, which I certainly am. 
But I owe Adair something for 
knocking the first round out of my 
ladder.” 

“Hush!” his father said sternly, 
“there is some one at the door.” 

Mellish looked from behind the 
blind and whistled. 

“That’s Adair now, and the col- 
onel’s niece. What the devil are 


they doing here?” He gave his 
father’s arm a pull. “If Adair sus- 
pects anything—he’s a_ sneaking 


brute—don’t answer any of his ques- 
tions. I was a fool for coming here ;” 
and he went into the next room and 
drew the door to, leaving a crack to 
peer through. 

But what Mellish heard left him 
leaning against the wall in amaze- 
ment. He felt as though he wanted 
to go in and stop the proceeding. 
Lieutenant Hecker’s sweetheart—as 
he had thought her to be—was mar- 
rying Adair. 

He looked again, and concluded 
that it was a secret marriage. He 
gave up the notion that he had had 
of asking his father for money ; he 
concluded that his seeing this was 
worth something to him from some- 
body. Hecker would pay to know 
it, and Adair would surely pay to 
keep it quiet. 

He did not want to hear his fa- 
ther’s reproaches again, and he stole 
silently out as he heard the final 
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words of the benediction over Cap- 
tain Adair and his wife. 


VII. 


WHEN Nina and Adair reached the 
hotel again, they found that both the 
ambulance and Lieutenant Neal had 
gone. Mrs. Acton supposed that 
Nina had ridden on with Neal, and 
Neal had never given her project of 
riding with him a second thought. 
After he had finished his own visits 
he had ridden away, expecting to 
find Nina in the ambulance when it 
arrived at the Fort. 

“There is nothing for us but to 
ride or drive over alone,” Adair 
said. “Do you mind, sweetheart? 
Are you afraid ?” 

“No! no!” she said. She was nerv- 
ously anxious to get home to her 
uncle and Mary to tell them what 
she had done, and to make her uncle 
find some way to keep Adair in at 
the post until she could get him out 
of the army. She could not, she 
would not, think of his going down 
among the Mexican rocks to be mur- 
dered. She had a horror of the very 
aspect of an Indian. She could not 
bear to look at the scouts with their 
strips of red knotted about their ugly 
foreheads, as they sat sullenly in the 
sun. They seemed to her like veno- 
mous beasts. Let her husband go 
again into danger she could not. 
She made up her mind that she would 
not. Surely her authority, her love, 
would come first now. 

“Can you ride on horseback in 
that gown?” Adair asked her. 

“Of course.” It was a short blue 
serge, made for rough work, as dif- 
ferent as possible from the frilleries 
of Mrs. Savage. 

It was after eight o’clock when 
they finished their dinner and mount- 
ed their horses to leave the town. 
The sun had gone long ago, and the 
golden glory of the short Southern 
twilight had faded out of the sky. 
The young moon was well up, mak- 
ing the whole plateau upon which 
Tombstone stood look like molten 
silver, with the dark accent here 
and there of lightning burned cactus, 


oran abandoned mine building. The 
road was like a broad white ribbon. 

As Nina rode out of town into the 
open mesa by Adair’s side, she seemed 
to herself to be riding out into an 
unknown world with him, and she 
felt herself supremely happy. They 
rode along in silence for a mile or 
two, and then Adair drew his horse 
up. beside her and put his hand on 
hers. 

She looked so young, so almost 
childish in the moonlight. Her little 
soft felt hat was pulled down tightly 
upon her head, and her dress was so 
plain; there were none of the frip- 
peries of the woman of the world 
about her. In these three weeks 
since they had been promised to each 
other, in nights when he had slept 
with his face to the skies, Adair Had 
remembered some of the confidences 
she had given him. She had seen 
what seemed to him so much of life; 
she had had such experiences, com- 
ing to her through her beauty, her 
wealth; such adoration, such worldly 
training, that he had been afraid, 
sometimes, that she would find a 
simple soldier’s life too stupid. The 
idea of leaving his beloved profession 
had never entered his head, and he 
did not dream that it had entered 
Nina’s. 

But as he looked at her tonight, 
she seemed all his own. Every 
thought left his mind except the fact 
that she had been ready and glad to 
give herself to him now. 

“ Robert.” 

Suddenly, before Adair’s eyes, 
there flashed a light. In a second it 
was gone, to reappear again in 
another flash. It came from the top 
of the great mountain, almost behind 
the Fort. . 

Dropping Nina’s hand he lifted 
himself in his saddle and looked be- 
hind him. There was an answering 
flash from the Dragoons, 

Adair had not lived in the Indian 
country all these years not to learn 
that there was something important 
on foot just now. He thought of the 
rumor that there was to be a new 
uprising of the Indians, and his heart 
beat fast. It was twenty miles from 
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Tombstone to Huachuca, and they 
were not half way. He thought of 
himself as a blundering idiot for 
coming at all that night. 

“What is the matter ?” Nina asked. 

“Nothing. I saw lightning down 
in the mountains® I think we may 
be going to have an autumn storm.” 

“Not before we get home, I hope.” 

“T hope not, indeed ;” and Adair 
put their horses into a gallop. 

They rode along for another mile 
or two, hardly speaking. There was 
so much to say, they had no words in 
which to put it. Adair’s heart was 
torn with a terrible fear. He felt the 
revolvers in his belt and in his saddle. 
He started once to give one to Nina, 
and then he stealthily felt his best 
one to see that it was in perfect order. 
There was but one thing to do if 
they were attacked by the Apaches, 
and he seemed to grow cold and sick 
with horror as he thought of it. 
What would one man be against even 
half a dozenof them? His first shot 
must be into the heart of the woman 
, he loved and who loved him. Better 
any sort of death for her than to fall 
into the hands of those fiends. 

“Robert,” Nina said, with an in- 
flection that showed her thoughts 
had been wandering far, “ we will go 
to the South of France for the win- 
ter. It is lovely in October, and by 
Christmas we can get down to Nice. 
It will make a beautiful wedding 
journey.” 

“Next year perhaps, my’ dearest.” 

“ This year. Why not this year?” 
Her voice was raised anxiously. 

“ Because this year I must go down 
into the Cananeas and fight Indians. 
Would you have me leave my pro- 
fession like a coward, just when dan- 
ger comes? Surely you do not think 
you have married such a man as 
that?” 

“Am I nothing to you ?” 

“You are everything to me. Oh, 
Nina, think! You would not have 
me do suchathing. I want to help 
put down this uprising. Think of 
the men who lie down at night, not 
knowing whether they or their loved 


ones will see the lightor not. It not 
only means death, it means horrors 
I cannot speak into your ears, I 
must stay and do my duty here.” 

He spoke passionately, his hand 
on the revolver that he feared he 
might have to put to so terrible a 
use. In every fiber of his soul he felt 
the Indian outrages as he had never 
felt them before. 

To Nina there was nothing visible 
except the danger to her husband. 
Her soul rose in protest against his 
leaving at all. To leave her to go 
into danger—it must not be. 

“T married you, expecting you to 
stay with me. If you do not, I will 
go away, and you shall never see me 
again.” She was ready to say any- 
thing to keep him, and then she her- 
self was appalled by the picture she 
had made. “Robert, my darling, 
stay!” 

She reached out her hand and laid 
it on his, her face pleading into his. 
They were passing under the shadow 
of some rocks which came out over 
the road. The moon struck Nina’s 
face for the last time with that look 
of sorrowful entreaty in her eyes. 

Adair’s horse gave a violent lurch 
across the road. Nina’s horse stood 
stiff for an instant and then leaped 
ahead. Adair’s heart was still. The 
horses had given the unmistakable 
Indian signal. 

He dug his spurs :n and flew after 
Nina, only to hear yells and see her 
surrounded by a dozen of the black 
and lowering brutes. 

“Save me! Save me!” she 
screamed, throwing her hands toward 
him. 

He took the revolver from its 
holster, and made a careful aim at 
her heart. She saw the muzzle 
pointed toward her, and threw back 
her hands. 

“Would you kill me?” 

He heard it through the medley of 
Apache cries. His arm was knocked 
up by a savage at his side, and he 
felkback—his revolver exploding in 
the air, a rifle bullet crashing through 
his body. 


(To be continued.) 








THE DELSARTE THEORY., 


By Margaret Fleming. 


“THE disciples of Delsarte declare 

that his was the discovery that 
the human soul, in its covering of 
flesh, moves in obedience to universal 
law; that all motion is produced by 
the soul, or psychic principle, and is 
of three different kinds, each corres- 
ponding to one of the three states 
of the being which it translates in 
expression. 

To the child who has been edu- 
cated in the beginning by the kinder- 
garten system of Froebel, this will 
be no fresh theory. Froebel taught 
that all outward form is but the re- 
flection of a spiritual or mental fact, 
and that there are fundamental rules 
by which the inner life can be cor- 
rectly judged by the outer. But 
Delsarte has taken the main stem of 
Froebel’s philosophy, and so elabor- 
ated and embroidered, and worked 
the theory into such an exquisite 
detail, that it is truly his own. 

By many, even of those who have 
had a smattering of Delsartian study, 
it is supposed to be merely a train- 
ing in poses, a superficial layer, an 
applied accomplishment. This was 
as far from Delsarte’s idea as teach- 
ing a pupil to play a piano by show- 
ing him the keys to strike, would be 
from the correct idea of a musical 
education, 

Delsarte taught no system of gym- 
nastics. He taught his theories to 
some of the famous artists of the 
world. Rachel, Sontag, Macready, 
Pére Hyacinthe, and many more as 
famous were among his pupils, but 
the system of exercises that goes 
under his name is entirely separate 
from any teaching which he gave. 

Delsarte was an original student. 
When he was thirteen years of age, 
Bambini, a celebrated professor of 
music, found him in the gardens of 


the Tuileries, writing figures in the 
sand, and asked him what he was 
doing. 

“T am writing down,” he said, 
“the music the orchestra is playing.” 

Bambini discovered, to his aston- 
ishment, that this ragged boy had 
invented a system of musical nota- 
tion. 

At fourteen he was taken into the 
Conservatoire as a pupil. The teach- 
ings of the different masters of elo- 
cution diverged so widely, and 
seemed so meaningless to him, that 
he began independent studies of 
movement and gesture, in the effort 
to discover the ruling laws. He went 
from the streets, and the drawing- 
rooms of his friends, to the dissecting 
rooms, and found that in movement, 
whether in the greatest lady or the 
humblest peasant, was expressed the 
character. He found in the bodya 
rhythm with the soul. He observed 
that when the soul was well poised, 
the body was well poised. He dis- 
covered that we each have within us 
an intuitive knowledge of this fact, 
and unconsciously use it in our judg- 
ment of our fellow creatures. 

Our estimates of the characters of 
the people we meet in daily life are 
almost entirely formed by their bear- 
ing. If we can see the poise of a 
man’s head, his walk, and at last 
hear his voice, we can tell whether 
he is a proud man, a meek man, a 
self possessed man, or a self dis- 
trustful man. If these things are so 
plain to the merely casual observer, © 
to the acute student, who has learned 
the laws which govern bodily ex- 
pression, the outward appearance of 
the mature man or woman reads 
aloud the inner life. 

It has been asked, “ How shall we 
hope to escape the truths of charac- 
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STUDIES IN DELSARTE EXPRESSION—MIRTH. 
From a photograph by Rockwood, New York. 


ter, if nature thus inevitably stamps 
our minds upon our forms ?” 

And the Delsartian answer is, 
“ Bring the outward manifestation of 
the impression you wish to create 
daily and hourly upon the conscious- 
ness, and it will soon become second 
nature,” 

In other words, study the laws 
which govern the movements of the 
body, discover what bearing is the 
correct expression of the impression 
you wish to create, and cause your 
body to move upon those lines. It 
will be found to be reactive. A meek 
man may wish to give the impression 
of being a proud man. Let him 


throw out his chest, lift his head. 
He no longer feels meek. The atti- 
tude of pride has in some measure 
created the fact. 

It is the laws which govern this 
motion that Delsarte has taught. He 
has read the hieroglyphics of bodily 
expression, translated them back into 
their fundamental meanings, and 
turned them over to us as a language 
to use at our will. 

He divides motion into three kinds. 
When it is outward, from the body, 
it is said to proceed from the physical 
nature, and is called vital. When 
the motion is inward, or toward the 
body, it is said to proceed from the 
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STUDIES IN DELSARTE 


From a photograph by 


intellectual nature, and is called 
mental. When the body is held in 
poise, it is said to proceed from the 
emotional nature, and is called emo- 
tive. 

In every natural human being, one 
of these natures rules; and the dif- 
ferent degrees and variations of the 
ruling make the various types of 
mankind. Every act of life has its 
motive in one of these three states of 
being, modified by the other two, 
and the action corresponds to the 
state from which it springs. 

Thomas Carlyle says: “All that a 
man does is physiognomical of him. 
You may see how a man would fight 
by the way in which he sings; his 
courage, or want of courage, is visible 


EXPRESSION—REPOSE. 
Rockwood, New York. 


in the word he utters, in the opinion 
he has formed, no less than in the 
stroke he strikes. He is one, and 
preaches the same self abroad in all 
these ways.” 

Delsarte divided the body into 
three great parts. The head ex- 
presses the mental nature, the legs 
and arms the vital nature, and the 
torso the emotive nature. 

Each of these is again subdivided. 
The eyes and forehead are mental, 
the nose and cheeks emotive, and 
the mouth and chin vital. 

The eyes express the intelligence 
of a personality more than any other 
feature, but they must be taken in 
relation with the other characteris- 
tics. The cheeks and nose, by the 
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STUDIES IN DELSARTE EXPRESSION—ACCUSATION, 
From a photograph by Rockwood, New York. 


flush, by the dilation and contraction 
of the nostrils, express the emotive 
nature; and it only requires one look 
at the mouth and chin to determine 
what part the vital nature plays in 
thedrama. From the heavy lips and 
square chin of the sensualist to the 
thin lips and pointed, bony chin of 
the miser, there is every phase of vital 
nature exhibited. 

In the torso, the lungs are the 
region of the mental nature; the 
heart of the emotive, and the abdo- 


men of the vital. When the chest is 
expanded we know that some idea, 
some high impulse has come into the 
mind, When it is unduly thrown 
forward, it betokens an affectation of 
nobility—that is, arrogance. When 
the chest is passive it becomes hol- 
low, and suggests helplessness. 

The limbs were selected as em- 
bodying the vital nature because the 
more animal natures show a pre- 
ponderance of muscular development 
in these parts. 
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STUDIES IN DELSARTE EXPRESSION—REPULSION, 
From a photograph by Rockwood, New York. 


In the divisions. of the legs, the 
upper leg is vital, the lower leg emo- 
tive, as is shown in many of its 
natural impulses, such as kneeling. 
The foot is one of the most con- 
spicuous agents of the mental nature. 
Its movements will often betray agi- 
tation, when the muscles of the face 
are kept perfectly under control. 

The position and gestures of the 
feet and hands show the ruling force 
in the individual. If the body is 
correctly held upon the feet, if they 
are slightly apart, one a trifle in ad- 
vance of the other, it expresses poise 
of the entire personality. The emo- 
tive naturerules. If the weight goes 
to the front of the foot, it declares 
the vital nature; if the weight rests 


mainly on the back leg, and the ad- 
vanced leg is slightly bent, it shows 
the thinker. 

If the legs are wide apart, we know 
that the personality is commonplace, 
vulgar, or in a state of intoxication. 
If the feet are near together and 
point forward it indicates rusticity, 
unless the position is assumed, in 
which case it means servility, as in a 
soldier or aservant. If the weight 
is on the back leg, with both legs 
straight, it shows defiance. In an 
enthusiastic moment the weight will 
rest upon the advancing foot, the 
other leg free and straight. 

The attitudes of the legs and feet 
are as varied as the swift changes of 
the face, and betray the character as 
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justly ; but the arm and hand, being 
always in evidence, are the readier 
understood. Delsarte called the 
shoulder “the thermometer of pas- 
sion,” always expressing a. state of 
sensibility. The face must-determine 
the passion’s source. 

A caress is given with the shoulder, 
When a mother caresses her child, 
she lifts her shoulder, and, stretching 
out her arm, bends her head. The 
heart of a lover can be told by the 
expression of his shoulders and 
hands, of which he may be perfectly 
unconscious. If he stands with 
drooping shoulders, and hands with 
fingers touching and passive thumbs, 
and says “I love you,” he does not 
tell the truth. If he means. his words 
his shoulders lift, the arms come out 
from the body, the fingers open. He 
talks from the heart. 

The elbow, too, is most expressive. 
Ease and modesty are expressed by 
its repose. Turned outward it shows 
conceit, self assertion, or in some 
cases tender protection. Inward, it 
shows weakness, subordination of 
self. 

The corporal, the lowest officer in 
the army, carries his elbows out. He 
is lately of the ranks, and must, he 
thinks, assert himself. As you notice 
the officer of higher rank, you come 
to the man of assured position and 
refined and modest life, and his el- 
bows are held easily, unconsciously. 

It is the hand which, more uncon- 
sciously than the eye—not being 
usually so carefully schooled—tells 
more than all the other features, to 
those who can understand. It indi- 
cates the condition of that combina- 
tion of body and soul which is called 
the being, and varies with the state 
of mind. - 

Delsarte calls the thumb the index 
of the affections and vitality. The 
nourrices of Paris, whom the children 
call “ Nou nou,” used to be a feature 
of the Tuileries. They are the peas- 
ant nurses who have come up, usually 
from Brittany, to care for the infants 
of the rich. Their own babies have 


been taken back to their country, 


home. In making his studies Del- 
sarte paid great attention to these 


women, He found that when the 
nursling baby was very young, and 
consequently the “nou nou” had 
been recently parted from her own 
child, she held her little charge with 
stiff hands, the thumb close alongside 
the palm. She would care for this 
strange child, but she would not love 
it. When the charge was a little 
older, he would look again, and he 
would see how, as the love began to 
come, the fingers would come apart. 
When the true mother of the child 
clasped it, the thumb was spread 
wide from the hand. 

In studying the dying and dead, 
Delsarte discovered that the sign of 
death was the attraction of the 
thumb inward. Hegrewto conclude 
that when the heart was dead to any 
emotion which the circumstances 
surrounding the being would natur- 
ally excite, the thumb would be pas- 
sive. 

In studying Delsarte’s theories, 
the great law of personality must be 
kept constantly in the foreground. 
There are fundamental rules of 
human nature, so that when the 
same emotion comes to the woman 
in the palace and the woman in the 
hut, the emotion is expressed by the 
same gesture in a greater or less de- 
gree. It is knowing these rules as 
they are shown forth naturally, and 
watching their development in dif- 
ferent human beings, that give us 
the clew to the secrets of a heart and 
the habits of a body. 

Personality is the result of that 
which we have inherited and that 
which we have made ourselves ; and 
this personality in its outward form 
expresses what. we are. There is 
little relation between the move- 
ments of the exquisite joints of a 
carefully refined nature, the swift 
and elegant movements of a per- 
fectly poised body, on the one hand, 
and on the other the clumsily ex- 
ecuted gestures of torpid limbs, 
stirred by a torpid mind. The im- 
portance of the act must be judged 
by the delicacy or non delicacy of 
the organism, but it is these acts 
which allow us to judge of that deli- 
cacy. 
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A weighty idea will be accom- 
panied by a slowness of gesture; a 
light idea bya quick, light gesture. 
A grave nature is slow of movement, 
as of speech; a light nature rapid in 
gesture. 

The direction of the gesture, again, 
shows the direction of the thought. 
A motion of the hand from up to 
down expresses affirmation—“ I will.” 
A horizontal movement from left to 
right expresses negation—“ No!” A 
movement of the hand beginning at 


the right shoulder and moving down- 
ward toward the left side expresses 
annoyance; upward from left to 
right expresses hatred, contempt. 

There are a thousand gestures, alk 
with their specific meanings and 
their necessary modifications through. 
corresponding movements of the 
body. It is impossible to more than 
barely illustrate the theory. 

Delsarte’s last word is: “‘ Nothing 
is more deplorable than a gesture 
without a motive.” 





SPRING SENTIMENT. 


He. 


My love walks through the sunlit woods, 
And near and far 

A tinkling melody outfloats, 

In rippling cords and tender notes, 
From her guitar. 


And as she wanders slowly on, 








I watch afar ; 
And take no thought of place or time, 
But listen to the graceful chime 

Of her guitar. 


She: 


My poor guitar sounds out of tune, 
Afar and near. 

My hand is wearied. All around 

The woods are lonely, and the ground 
Is damp, I fear. : 


I wonder why he doesn’t come— 
Perhaps he’s near ! 

I’m sure I think he’s very slow— 

I’ve played twice everything I know, 
To get him here. 


Ensemble. 


“ And may I carry your guitar?” 
He speaks in fear—- 
She slowly lifts her pretty eyes, 
And frowns on him in great surprise. 
“What! Are you here?” 
Douglas Hemingway. 























ORVILLE’S NEW RELATION. 


By Matthew White, Jr. 


“THE Mystic had been at her 
moorings some little time, and 
quite a number of her passengers 
had disembarked, when a hansom 
dashed down the pier and halted at 
the foot of the gangway. Its occu- 
pant leaped out and hurried up to 
the steamer’s deck. He wasa young 
man, tall, lithe of limb, clear cut as 
to feature, and conforming to the 
latest English standards in dress. 

“How long’s she been in?” he 
panted to an officer who stood by 
the entrance to the companionway. 
“ Anybody gone ashore yet ?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “Quite 
a number.” 

“Miss Murray,” went on the young 
man. ‘Do you happen to know 
where she is? I . 

“There she is, sir, over yonder by 
the rail, looking straight down 
among the people on the pier.” 

“That’s it. She’s looking for me. 
Much obliged,” and he was off in a 
trice, pushing his way among kiss- 
ing, handshaking and_ generally 
embracing couples who would have 
‘ been quite embarrassing at another 
time, but whom nobody minded in 
the excitement of the moment. 

The girl chanced to turn her head 
just as he reached her side. She 
had a sweet face, with large brown 
eyes and the rich coloring of an 
English complexion. 

“ Did you think I wasn’t coming?” 
exclaimed Orville, tucking his stick 
under one arm so as to give her both 
his hands. “But I had a dead rush 
to get here. You see, I was over in 
Philadelphia, there was an accident 
to the train, and I just had time to 
jump into acab at the ferry and dash 
up here. Well, what do you think 
of us?” 

“Oh, I think it is all charming— 





perfectly jolly we should say at 
home, but I suppose I must begin to 
break myself of that now.” 

She looked up at him for an in- 
stant with an expression in the 
brown eyes that Orville did not quite 
understand. 

“Oh, don’t think of giving it up 
for the world,” he exclaimed. “ Your 
letters have made me picture you as 
about the jolliest girl going. But 
we must be going if we’re to catch 
that last train out home tonight. 
I’ll see if I can’t hurry matters with 
those customs fiends.” 

But these gentlemen managed to 


delay their victim just long enough 


to cause them to miss that train. 
“The ferry’s only eight blocks off, 


but as we have only three minutes. 


to cover them in I think we might 
as well reconcile ourselves at once to. 
spending the night in town. You 
don’t mind, I hope?” ; 

Orville snapped his watch shut 
and glanced a little anxiously at that 
English cousin of his to note if she 
might appear shocked at the sug- 
gestion. But there was no sign of 
disturbance in her, face; there was 
even a note of relief in her voice as 
she replied: “Then I shall have a 
chance to get a little more used to 
you before meeting the others.” 

Again she looked at him in that 
odd way that puzzled Orville, but 
then one does not mind being puz- 
zled if the perplexing factor is at the 
same time a fascinating one, as in 
this case it was. 

“What luck to have her turn out 
so pretty,” he told himself. “ And 
to think that she is going to spend 
the summer with us!” 

Orville led the way to his hansom, 
and the next moment they were jolt- 
ing over New York’s rough pave- 
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ments towards the central part of 
the city. 

“ Well,” began his companion, 
looking up at him demurely as soon 
as a pause in his rapid series of 
questions about her voyage gave her 
an opportunity to originate a re- 
mark, “are you disappointed in 
me? You know that we are doing a 
very unusual thing. And yet, some- 
how, I do not feel as if I had met 
you for the first time in my life only 
half an hour ago.” 

“Of course you’re not expected to 
feel that way. I’m sure I don’t. 
[’m not one whit disappointed in 
you. But do you really think you’ll 
like it over here? You will find a 
good many things very different.” 

“But I haven’t found you different, 
have 1?” she asked quickly. “ That 
is, different from what I had expect- 
ed. I mean different in the sense of 
my feeling strange with you. In 
other ways you are quite different.” 

“Oh, am I?” laughed Orville. 
“That’s good. Won’t you be kind 
enough to particularize?”’ 

“Well, you won’t be offended now, 
will you? In the first place you 
dress a little more—more modishly 
than J thought you would.” 

“ Dress better?” broke in Orville. 
“What did the girl expect to see—a 
tramp?” 

“There, now, I was afraid you 
would misunderstand me. And per- 
haps I sad got a wrong conception. 
To be sure, you are not a regular 
clergyman.” 

“Well, I should say not,” laughed 
Orville, « but here is Madison Square. 
Isn’t it pretty? And see that tower 
on the Garden over there. We quite 
pride ourselves on that. We'll be at 
the hotel in a minute now.” 

“| suppose you want to go straight 
to your room and rest,” he said when 
he came back to her after registering. 

“Yes; I find lam growing a little 
nervous.” 

“Nervous? Why, what on earth is 
there to be nervous about? We'll 
get a train the first thing in the 
morning, and as soon as the girls get 
hold of you they'll make you feel at 
home in short order.” 





“The girls ? What girls?” 

They were ascending in the elevator 
with the bell boy who was to show 
them to their rooms. His companion 
put the question with sucha sugges- 
tion of sharpness in her tones that 
Orville stepped to one side so that 
he might get a better light on her 
face. There was utter surprise de- 
picted there. 

“Why, my sisters, to be sure,” he 
replied. 

“ Your sisters ? Why, you never 
mentioned—— 

But now the elevator stopped at 
the third floor, and the bell boy 
opened two doors on the opposite 
side of the hall from each other. 

“Now I will go to my own room 
and leave you to lie down and takea 
little rest,” said Orville,as he handed 
her the reticule he had been carry- 
ing. “ Then we can have dinner and 
spend the evening in any way you 
like.” 

“Our not going out to your home 
tonight will not disarrange anything 
in the preparations for the—-the cere- 
mony ?” 

She laid a timid, detaining hand 
on his coat sleeve. She spoke softly, 
while a flush stole into her cheek. 
The boy had been tipped and taken 
his leave. There was no one but 
themselves in the long hallway. 

“ The ceremony ?” gasped Orville. 
“ What . 

“Oh, I suppose you Americans call 
it something else. But of course this 
delay won’t interfere; it was very 
silly of me to inquire. But you are 
sure you don’t want to draw out from 
the bargain, now that you have seen 
me? It is not too late yet, you 
know.” 

She looked up at him, mirth and 
gravity struggling for the mastery 
of her eyes. Even while he felt that 
the girl must be bereft of her senses 
to talk in such enigmas, he was more 
impressed by her beauty than ever. 

But what could she mean? He 
could call to mind no bargain in 
which she was concerned. Even his 
readiness at repartee deserted him in 
this crisis. He hesitated, trying to 
catch her meaning. 
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A change instantly swept over her 
face. 

“ You are disappointed. I can read 
it in your eyes,” she said, the merri- 
ment all gone out of herown, “I 
ought not to have come. I should 
never have consented to the thing in 
the first instance.” 

Her head dropped. She put one 
hand against the side of the door- 
way as if a sudden weakness had 
overcome her. Orville was dazed, 
stupefied. He had not the remotest 
idea why a girl who was simply his 
English cousin, and whom he had 
gone to the steamer to meet, should 
talk in this strain. He feared that 
she might begin to cry at any minute; 
and Orville could not stand the sight 
of woman’s tears. He felt that he 
must get away at all hazards and 
gain time to think the matter over. 

“ What nonsense you are talking!” 
he exclaimed in his brisk way. “ Of 
course I’m not disappointed in you. 
You go in and lie down and be ready 
to eat the dinner I’m going to order 
now.” 

He gave a rapid glance in either 
direction along the hallway, then bent 
over and kissed her on the lips. His 
intention was to flee then on the in- 
stant, but her arms were about his 
neck and he was held a willing pri- 
soner for a second or two. Then she 
broke from him, fled into her room, 
and closed the door. 

Orville walked off down the corri- 
dor toward the elevator, his brain in 
a whirl. He had counted on his 
cousin Celia and himself proving 
very good friends, after their long 
vears of correspondence, but to have 
her talk as she had talked was alto- 
gether outside of his calculations. 
He took out his handkerchief to mop 
the perspiration from his brow as he 
recalled several of her odd speeches. 

“She must be touched here,” he 
murmured, allowing the handker- 
chief to rest on his temples for an in- 
stant. “ There can’t be any other ex- 
planation. She’s been queer all along, 
ever since we started from the 
steamer in the cab. But her letters 
were always straight enough. It was 
odd, though, that she would never 


send us a photograph of herself. I 
paid her back, though, for that when 
I sent her a view of my back hair. 
Whatam I going to do with her now? 
—sweet little thing as she is, too. 
What a thousand pities! I hope she 
won’t become violent.” 

He kept on in the elevator down 
to the office floor. He felt that he 
must have a smoke to try and quiet 
his nerves. 

Quietude was not long in coming. 
As he strolled about the marble cor- 
ridor and watched the wreaths ascend 
from his cigar, the strangeness of 
certain things about this foreign 
cousin of his seemed to follow them 
into misty space and disappear. In 
its place came the recollection of the 
sweetness of that kiss and of the 
clinging arms about him that had 
followed it. 

“Perhaps cousins are always af- 
fectionate in England, as brothers 
and sisters sometimes are here,” Or- 
ville mused. “Still it’s queer I 
never heard of its being so. And 
there was that talk about ceremony. 
The deuce! Why, perhaps the girl 
expects I’m going to marry her. 
She wouldn’t have let me kiss her 
otherwise. What could I have said 
in my letters? Butno,no! Itcan’t 
be that. It’s all withher. An awful 
predicament for me to’be in, truly ! 
But I must worry through and humor 
her till I can get her out to mother 
and the girls. They’ll know what’s 
best to do.” 

He finished his tigar, ordered din- 
ner, and at half past six presented 
himself at the door of his charge’s 
apartment. She had evidently been 
waiting for him. Her smile of wel- 
come gave him a peculiar yet pleas- 
urable sensation. 

“I’m afraid you are spoiling me,” 
she said, as they entered the ornate 
diningroom and took seats at the 
table reserved for them. “ Wecan’t 
always expect to be so luxurious. 
And—and aren’t you a little bit ex- 
travagant ?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps I am,” he replied, carry- 
ing out his idea of humoring her as 
much as possible. “But then, you 
know, you can only arrive in Amer- 
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ica for the first time once. Now, 
what do you want to see tonight ?” 

She arched her brows in perplexity 
for an instant. 

“ See ?”’ she repeated then. “I am 
perfectly satisfied with what I am at 
present seeing.” 

She was looking straight at him. 
Orville grew red in spite of himself. 

“ Thank you,” he replied, “ but you 
can see me any time, you know. 
What do you say to a comic opera ? 
There is a pretty good one on at the 
Casino,” 

“A comic opera?” She dropped 
hier fork with a little clatter on her 
plate. 

“Well, a comedy at the Lyceum, 
then ?” 

“ But do you goto the theater ?” 

“Certainly ; why shouldn’t I?” 

Orville forgot his companion’s in- 
firmity and expressed all the surprise 
he felt in his tone and look. 

“ Well, I know that in the estab- 
lished church the clergy see no harm 
in it, but in your case I——” 

She paused, and Orville hastily 
interposed with: 

“Oh, my case is all right ; you can 
be assured on that. We'll call it the 
Casino, eh?” 

“ Of course wherever you think it 
right to take me I shall be content to 
go,” was the reply. 

And to the Casino they went. Her 
enjoyment of the music was great, 
and in talking the opera over with 
him, Orville found her perfectly 
rational. In fact rom the close of 
the dinner until they separated for 
the night he enjoyed her society ex- 
tremely. 

“She must be only touched at cer- 
tain times,” he said to himself when 
he reached his own room. 

The next morning she seemed 
somewhat agitated on the train that 
was bearing them out to New Hope. 

“What if your people don’t like 
me?” she said. . 

“ They’re sure to like you,” he re- 
plied. 

“You are very good to say so, and 
I suppose I shouldn’t worry over 
that anyhow; we shall be with them 
such a short while.” 





Orville opened his mouth to utter 
an exclamation of surprise, but shut 
it again as he recalled his seatmate’s 
sad affliction. 

“As soon as I get her safe into 
mother’s hands,” he reflected, “I 
suppose it would be advisable for 
me to take a long trip somewhere.” 

He had telegraphed on what train 
he might be expected. When it 
drew up at the New Hope station, 
he was surprised to see the coach- 
man with the buggy. 

“Why didn’t you bring the rock- 
away, John?” he asked. “We can’t 
all three ride in that. You'll have 
to walk over.” 

“T thought you was alone, sir.” 

e 1 can’t see how you came to 
think that; but never mind, run 
over to the house across fots, and 
be ready to take Rex. Then you 
want to come right over for Miss 
Murray’s trunk.” 

“T took that over last night, sir.” 

“You are certainly dreaming, 
John. The trunk came on this train. 
Now be off with you. 

“Such a stupid fellow,” he re- 
marked, as he gathered up the lines. 

It was a beautiful spring day. As 
they drove up to the house, a com- 
modious structure built in colonial 
style, the family were seen to be sit- 
ting on the piazza. 

“ Better late than never,” exclaimed 
Orville, as he halted Rex under the 
porte cochere. 

Just at this moment he caught 
sight of a stranger among the others 
on the porch—a woman, plain, and 
apparently thirty five years of age. 

“How did you come to miss Cou- 
sin Celia, Dean?” exclaimed his 
mother, coming forward. 

“Miss Cousin Celia!” he repeated. 
“Why, I’ve got her safe enough. 
Here she is now. We missed the 
train yesterday.” 

He sprang out of the buggy and 
offered his hand to his companion. 
She drew back, while’ a look of per- 
plexity, quickly giving place to dis- 
may, appeared on her face. 

_ “Cousin Celia!” she murmured 
faintly. 

“Cousin Celia!” echoed Mrs, Or- 
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ville, glancing from the occupant of 
the carriage to the strange woman 
on the piazza. ‘ Why, here is Cou- 
sin Celia. She came yesterday after- 
noon, and had to find her way out 
alone as best she could.” 

“ Then who is this ” began Or- 
ville, the world and the things in it 





seeming to swim before him. But - 


his own amazement quickly merged 
into pity for her who was placed in 
‘such an embarrassing position by this 
outcome of the affair. 

“This is Helen Murray,” she now 
said faintly. “A frightful mistake 
has been made. What must you think 
of me? When I remember——” 

But she could not abide the recol- 
dection. She covered her face with 
her hands. 

“ Don’t fret yourself about it,” said 
kind hearted Mrs. Orville. ‘Come, 
get out and rest after your long 
journey.” 

Orville assisted her to alight, and 
the three went into the house to- 
gether. Here Helen Murray lost no 
time in making explanations that 
‘satisfactorily accounted for what to 
Orville had seemed to be mental de- 
rangement on her part. It appeared 
that she had always been a close 
‘student of the habits and customs of 
the Japanese. Her greatest ambition 
had been to live among them. She 
had written an article for one of the 
reviews on the Japanese in England. 
It had excited considerable interest, 
and several letters of inquiry came 
to the author, one of them being 
from acertain Samuel Westcott, an 
American, who was fitting himself 
to be a missionary in Japan. One 
detter led to others; a brisk corre- 
spondence ensued, resulting present- 
ly in mutual confidences and eventu- 
ally in an engagement to be married. 
The ceremony was to take place as 
soon as the girl arrived in America, 
after which the young couple were 
to start immediately for Yokohama. 


She had expected him to meet her 
at the pier. He had written her that 
he had shaved off his beard since his 
last photograph was taken. When 
Orville came up to her so confidently 
she did not question his identity. 
She knew nothing of any other Miss 
Murray on the steamer. 

“ And now I must go right away,” 
she said, when she had finished her 
story. “I realize how foolish I was 
to come to America at all.” 

“But you can’t go away till this 
afternoon in any case,” Mrs, Orville 
told her. “There are no trains. 
Now make yourself comfortable here. 
My son will send any telegram for 
you you may wish to dictate.” 

“Samuel will think I haven’t 
come, I suppose,” she replied mus- 
ingly. ‘Oh, I don’t know what to 
say, what to do.” 

Orville knew very well what he did 
not want her to do, and that was to 
marry the missionary. 

“Isn’t she charming?” he said to 
his mother. 

And when he was intréduced to 
the plain Miss Murray who was 
really his cousin, he wondered how 
he could ever have thought her let- 
ters bright. 

They finally prevailed on Helen to 
remain in New Hope till she could 
hear from Mr. Westcott, to whom 
she sent a telegram announcing that 
she was there. He came to. see her 
at once. But that she was disap- 
pointed in him was at once apparent. 

Helen Murray did not marry the 
missionary. She had found sight a 
more trustworthy guide than fancy 
to lead her in the selection of a hus- 
band. While threatening to return 
to England by every steamer, she 
continued to stay on at the Orvilles’, 
who were loath to part with her. And 
from all indications, when she does 
leave their roof, it will only be to 
find shelter beneath another of the 


same name, 











A GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
By A. S. Duane. 


At young fellows of good health 

are always in love with some- 
body. It’s a condition that belongs 
to youth and a good constitution, 
So when I saw Jack Mallow going 
about with a letter in his pocket day 
after day, that only betrayed that it 
was not the same one (the handwrit- 
ing and stationery were identical) by 
a crisp and daily freshness, I gave it 
no especial thought. In the nature 
of things it was likely to be some 
fairly nice girl, who had succeeded 
and would precede other individuals 
of the same species; and when he 
stumbled one night over the name of 
Mary, I knew that that commonplace 
word had taken on a significance for 
him. 

Jack was asplendid fellow in those 
days, just the man to make you 
proud you owned him for a friend— 
big and handsome and wholesome, 
a little hot headed, and a bit of a dare 
devil, but respected for his honesty 
and clean mind by men and women 
alike; a man of such blameless ante- 
cedents and openness of life that 
every door stood gladly open to him, 
and every hand was held out to meet 
his cordial grasp. 

I came across him one night at the 
Metropolitan Club. He was in even- 
ing dress, and had probably been 
out to dinner, There was a faintish 
flavor of wine about him, as though 
he had stayed a little while in the 
diningroom, and had come on down 
to the club instead of joining the 
ladies. He told me a few minutes 
later, in the smoking room, as we 
lighted our cigars, that the rest of 


' the party had gone to the theater. 


‘My fiancée,” he said, with his fine 
brown eyes intent on the end of ‘his 
cigar, “went home with a headache, 
and so I cut the whole thing.” 





“Your fiancée?” 

“T am about to ask your congratu- 
lations. I’m about the best off man 
in America this minute. Mary 
Amory is going to marry me.” 

I stopped dead, and let my cigar 
go out. Mary Amory! Mary Amory 
going to marry Jack! About the 
queerest sensation I ever had in my 
life came over me. I wondered what 
the duties of an honorable man and 
a friend were under certain circum+ 
stances. I wondered whether, if I 
were to tell Jack what I knew, he 
would knock me down and marry 
her just the same, or knock me down 
and then kill her. And then I won- 
dered why he did not know what 
was common talk everywhere; and 
a sort of contempt for him as a 
callous minded man, who had no 
special delicacy of perception, came 
over me. It seemed to me that no 
man with eyes in his head could fail 
to see that Mary Amory was head 
over ears in love with Bellamy 
Groves, who was a wretched, dissi- 
pated liver upon his wife’s money, a 
poser in club windows, a man who 
made desperate efforts to entangle in 
a flirtation every young girl who 
came out in society, and who had 
in some mysterious way taken Mary 
Amory’s heart by storm the winter 
before. 

And then I thought perhaps the 
gossips had exaggerated matters. 
They often do. 

All this went through my mind 
like a flash; too quickly for Jack to 
notice any pause between the time of 
his delivering his tidings of great joy 
and my response, 

“ My dear boy,” I said, “I am de- 
lighted to see you so happy. Miss. 


Amory is a beautiful girl, although I 
But I am going 


do not know her. 
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to. I am going up tomorrow to call, 
especially to congratulate her.” 

“She is a beauty,” Jack said,a 
soft look coming in his big face; and 
taking a locket out of his pocket, he 
leaned over toward the light and 
showed me her face. 


She was pretty, after a florid sort. 


of fashion of big eyes and yellow 
hair, and red mouth, and pink shoul- 
ders. Jack looked at the miniature, 
his head held sidewise and sunk in 
his shoulders, his whole expression 
and attitude full of adoration. Evi- 
dently in his eyes she was perfection, 
and he was, as he said, supremely 
happy. 

The next morning Jack came rush- 
ing into my down town office in great 
excitement. All his money was in- 
vested in Western mines. Indeed, 
most of it had been made there, and 
it was in riding across the mesas of 
Arizona and in the intimate and un- 
conventional life of the Southwest 
that I had first known him and 
learned to like him. My first ac- 
quaintance with him was made in 
Tombstone at the time the Silver 
Thread Mine was burned. He was 
out at his ranch in Grass Valley the 
two days that the flames took to de- 
stroy the great hoisting works and 
eat their way as far as possible into 
the timber bracing and lining of the 
thirty miles of labyrinthine tunnel- 
ing that made up the great mine, 
but the day he returned, he presented 
his personality and character to me 
in a way that made him look a hero, 

The superintendent of the Silver 
Thread was a good fellow very much 
like Jack in some ways, and they were 
friends with that comradeship of 
confidence and mutual interest 
which grows up between men of the 
widest difference in education and 
training, when they are thrown in 
contact in the West. After the flames 
were entirely extinguished, this 
superintendent, Saltor, had taken 
four men with him and gone into 
the mine by a disused entrance, to 
discover, if possible, how great the 
damage had been. He went ahead 
, of the men, who were miners, all ac- 
quainted, as he was, with every twist 


and turn of the tunneling, saying 
that he would not send the men 
where he would not first venture 
himself. 

There was great danger from the 
accumulation of gas, especially upon 
the iron plates where the tracks, upon 
which the trolleys had run, made 
their turnings. Saltor told the men 
that if they saw him fall, they were 
to leave him and turn back for their 
lives; but it is hardly credible that 
he imagined they could be so cow- 
ardly. 

Instead of Saltor succumbing it 
was one of the men four yards be- 
hind, who grew dizzy, stumbled, 
and fell. Without stopping, the 
other three miners turned and ran, 
panic stricken, without offering the 
least assistance. Saltor went back, 
and half carrying, half dragging the 
disabled man, started on a painful 
and dangerous journey back to the 
mouth of the mine. The three miners 
made their way out, panting, wild 
with fear, and told their story—that 
Saltor and a miner were left in the 
gas. 

It was at this instant that Jack 
Morrow rode up. He had never 
been in the Silver Thread in his life, 
and the puzzle of its miles of intri- 
cate workings was wholly unknown 
to him. 

“Is there no man here,” he cried, 
“who knows this mine, and who 
knows Saltor, who will go in and 
bring him out ?” 

There were some mutterings, but 
not a man responded. They would 
face anything but that terrible death 
by suffocation. 

“They’re dead by this,” one man 
said. 

Morrow leaped from his horse into 
the sullen group of a hundred and 


fifty men. 

“ Who knows this mine best ?” 

“ Harris,”’—“ Harris.” —“ Lord.” — 
“ Harris.”—“ Lord,” came the an- 


swers. * Harris and Lord were the 
timber boss and the shift boss, men 
Morrow knew by sight. They were 
standing together almost at the 
mouth of the mine. 

Quick as a flash Jack took his two 
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pistols from his belt, and put one at 
the head of each. 

“Lead me to the spot Saltor was 
Jeft, or have your cowardly brains 
blown out here. Go now!” 

And they went. 

That had been three years before, 
and I had kept up in a general way 
with all of Jack’s Western affairs 
ever since, although I had long been 
out of any active interest in mining. 
But it is a fever that once in a man’s 
moral fiber stays there, and I was 
always interested in mining news, 
always looking out fora venture. I 
had heard vague rumors once or 
twice that there was likely to be 
trouble in the Monarch, Jack’s best 
mine. Another vein was coming 
‘straight into his, and there was go- 
ing to be a battle, either bloody or 
legal, maybe both, to decide the pos- 
session, but I did not know it was 
sO near, 

Jack came in this morning to tell 
me that his superintendent, the very 
Saltor whom he had saved so dramat- 
ically, had telegraphed him to come 
atonce. Hehad been up town to say 
good by to his sweetheart, and, curs- 
ing at the necessity for the journey, 
was off. 

The papers were full of what fol- 
lowed. 

Jack went out, and under the di- 
rection of himself and Saltor, a bar- 
ticade was made against the miners 
who would break through from the 
other side. The men were armed on 
both sides, and in the mélée Jack 
shot and killed Scott, the superin- 
tendent of the encroaching mine. It 
sent a thrill of horror through soci- 
ety. Out in the West they thought 
little of it. It was one of the inci- 
dents of the life. 

Jack was arrested and went 
through the form of a trial, and was 
of course acquitted ; but expert min- 
ing authorities proved that the pro- 
per lead came from the other mine, 
and Jack found that he had to repay 
all the money he had taken from the 
Monarch, and was a poor man. 

It took months, almost a year, for 
it to happen. I heard incidentally 
that Mary Amory had gone to 


Europe, and I hoped it was all off 
between her and Jack. 

One day in December, just before 
Christmas, a boy brought me a tele- 
gram asking me to stay at home that 
evening. It was from Jack Morrow. 
It proved to be a very different Jack 
Morrow from the blithe, gay, happy 
young giant who had come to me a 
year ago, asking my congratulations 
upon his coming marriage. It wasa 
serious, grave faced man, with lines 
about his eyes, and no happiness in 
his face. 

He sat down and told me all the 
story. He blamed himself a great 
deal that he had not made sure his 
claims were right before he contested 
the other man’s. He had been hasty, 


and in the heat of the fight had shot 


to kill. He felt like a soldier, how- 
ever, not a murderer. 

But saddest to him was the fact 
that Mary Amory had turned from 
him with horror. 

“T can’t blame her. She’s an 
angel,” he said, his voice heavy 
with grief. “She sees blood on my 
hands. A woman can’t understand; 
at least an Eastern woman who has 
never known anything of the rude- 
ness, the give and take, of the West. 
She says she will always be my 
friend, and by Heaven! I will be 
true to her. My life shall be such 
that she shall see that I was only a 
hot headed, imprudent boy, not a 
bad man.” 

I wanted to snap my fingers and 
say “ That for Mary Amory! Little 
she cared for your killing one man 
or twenty. It is your lost fortune 
that has taken her love—all she had 
to give you after her infatuation with 
Bellamy Groves.” 

But I held my tongue. He was 
rid of her, and after I saw him sit 
there and look at her picture with 
tears in his eyes, I hadn’t a word to 
say. 

Jack went off to South America, 
and was gone five years, hardly see- 
ing an American newspaper, or even 
a word of English, in all that time. 
He came back to America with a 
comfortable little fortune, and true 
to his instincts, went back to Arizona , 
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to invest it ina mine that Saltor had 
written him would make them both 
millionaires. 

Unlike the majority of such prom- 
ises this one came true. The mine 
began to be heard of, and was send- 
ing out thousands of dollars’ worth 
of orea month. Jack wrote me to 
come out and see it, and offered to 
let me have some stock, and I packed 
my bags and started off for Tomb- 
stone. 

The southern Arizona winters are 
charming. The air is like wine up 
on the Tombstone plateau that lies 
shut in, an area about twenty miles 
square, five thousand feet above the 
sea level. Every day the brilliant 
blue sky is overhead, and the sun- 
shine covers everything. The theat- 
rically perfect Dragoon Mountains 
face you to the north, and the jagged 
Whetstones in the west, looking 
through the crystalline atmosphere 
but a pleasant walk’s distance. 

As I alighted from the Guaymas 
train, with its car load of cowboys 
in big hats and chaparajas, Mexican 
women with the vrebosa wrapped 
about their heads, and United States 
soldiers on their way to the fort, my 
hand was grasped by a big,sunburned 
man, heavier and handsomer than 
the Jack Morrow I had known, but 
with the same cordial, strong, and 
satisfying hand clasp. He had a big 
Mexican hat on his head, and was 
dressed in a worn suit of close fit- 
ting corduroy, that became him won- 
derfully. His face was grave. He 
had come to be a man of affairs and 
duties and responsibilities—a man 
who had wrested success from de- 
feat, and knew his own powers. 

He took me across the pine plat- 
form where the train had left me, 
and brought me around the little 
saloon that incumbered the other 
side, and which was ornamented by 
two drunken Mexicans, to a very 
smart tallyho coach. On the top 
seat sat two elderly gentlemen, of 
sedate and highly respectable de- 
meanor, and the very slightest de- 
parture from the conventional garb 
of the city business man. On the 


box, holding the four lines deftly, 


was the very prettiest and jolliest 
looking of young girls. 

I was introduced to Miss Malcolm 
and her father, and to Mr. Albrecht. 
My traps were put inside, and I was 
given a back seat with the two gen- 
tlemen, while Jack mounted beside 
Miss Malcolm, and seemed to be 
giving her careful directions about 
her driving, and to exult in her 
skill. 

“Be careful, Jenny,” her father 
called out. ‘ We may be willing to 
risk our necks to further your edu- 
cation, but Mr. Dean may not be so 
handy with his.” 

I discovered in the seven miles’ 
drive that Mr. Malcolm was a part 
owner in the New Monarch, Jack’s 
great mine, and Mr. Albrecht was 
his brother in law from San Fran- 
cisco. Jenny was the only child of 
a dead mother, and was just out of 
her Eastern boarding school, where 
she had been four years, after a child- 
hood spent in mining camps and the 
Palace Hotel in San Francisco. She 
had all the breeziness of the Western 
girl of the best sort, with all the 
happy comradeship of a girl whose 
earliest acquaintances have been 
men, as well as the polish of good 
and sensible Eastern training. 

Her face was so pretty, so frank, 
and she seemed to be so entirely en- 
joying herself with Jack, that I quite 
beamed upon them. I thought ef 
that dead and gone affair with Mary 
Amory, and I thought how Jack 
would turn it off nowadays as the 
stupidity of a young ass. 

But I didn’t know my man. 

That night as we sat out on his 
wide veranda and watched the moon- 
light flooding the plain, leaving the 
low town below us like a shadow in 
a basin of white light, Jack spoke to 
me of Mary. 

We had lighted our cigars again 
and wrapped ourselves in our over- 
coats, for the night was chill. The 
Chinese were twanging away at that 
shrill and stringy instrument they 
call a Chinese fiddle, and the coyotes 
were barking viciously at their own 
fears. Away down in Tombstone we 
could see the lights of a “casino gar- 
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den,” where there was a dance of the 
worst description in progress, but 
the lights and music that came to us 
were softened, and made a pleasant 
note in the strange sounds of the 
Southwestern night. 

“ Jim,” Jack said, “where is Mary 
Amory ?” 

“Married long ago,’ I said hastily. 

“Yes,I know that. I asked after 
her as soon asI returned, and they 
told me she had married and gone to 
India to live. Is that true?” 

“Yes, I think it was. She married 
an Englishman, you know. There 
were no near relations left after her 
mother died, and | believe she did go 
to India. I remember hearing some- 
thing of the sort.” 

There was a long silence. 

“ What a wonderfully pretty girl 
Miss Malcolm is,” I said, with the 
liveliness of a very fresh and inter- 
esting topic. 

“Yes, she is,” Jack said heartily, 
“and as good and merry and sweet 
as she is pretty. She is the life of 
the little circle of civilized people 
here. She is perfectly adaptable to 
this life. Her father isa very rich 
man, and offers to take her anywhere, 
but she has chosen to spend the win- 
ter here, with her horses and dogs 
and gun. Jenny is a nice girl.” 

I thought of half a dozen ways of 
delicately approaching the subject, 
and then I blurted out: 

“Why don’t you marry her?” 

Jack brought his tilted chair legs 
heavily down to the floor. 

“T thought you knew,” he said, 
“that I should never marry, I loved 
one woman. I love one woman, and 
that woman was—is—Mary Amory.” 

“ Stuff!” I said. ‘“ You aren’t the 
man to go whining about after an- 
other man’s wife.” 

“No”—very gently—“but Mary 
Amory has been the guardian angel 
of my life. She would not marry 
me, because her sweet woman’s soul 
could not stand the blood stain that 
was on my hands; but she has ruled 
my life. Whenever an hour has come 
in which everything seemed to go to 
pieces, and the temptation was strong 
to be reckless, and go with the cur- 


rent, I have taken her picture out and 
looked at it, and it has given me new 
courage. I am not whining after 
another man’s wife. Mary Amory is 
apart from me, always and forever, 
but I can offer no other woman my 
heart while she sits enshrined there. 
Jenny Malcolm is a sweet young girl, 
who has no thought of me.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” 

“T know she hasn’t.” 

“ Have you told her this pretty ro- 
mance about Mary Amory?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“Well, don’t. And all I have to 
say is this: if you are going on act- 
ing like a lover to this charming 
young girl, with a sentimental moon- 
ing after a woman who wasn’t fit to 
lace her shoes im 

But Jack had stepped off the ve- 
randa and around the house. 

Mary Amory as a guardian angel ! 
It was too ridiculous to laugh at. 
Mary Amory, who hadn’t a rag of 
reputation years ago—Mary Amory, 
who was gone out of his life com- 
pletely and should never have en- 
tered it! ‘She had probably found 
her proper place long ago as the 
Anglo Indian married flirt. I would 
take the first opportunity and tell 
Jack the whole story. 

But the opportunity and the mood 
did not come readily together. 

Jack and Saltor had added to their 
one mine quite a large group, some 
of them of fluxing ores, and different 
grades, which they mixed with 
Monarch ore in the mill. They gave 
to each a personal superintendence, 
and drove about the group—a dis- 
tance of several miles—almost every 
day. 

Jack kept up quite an establish- 
ment, having a large, low, wooden 
house and four or five Chinese ser- 
vants. Everything in the way of 
food could be obtained from Cali- 
fornia, and all the strangers who vis- 
ited this typical mining camp of the 
West were entertained at luncheon 
or dinner, or at a gay late supper. 
Every day or two, the Malcolms 
came up to breakfast. I began to 
think Jack was right. Jenny Mal- 
colm was too happy with her father 
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and her out of door life—too unsen- 
timental, too healthy, to think of 
any man until he had given her a 
strong invitation to look his way. 

One day she came up with a 
bright looking lieutenant from Fort 
Huachuca. I watched Jack, but if 
he felt it he never winced. 

Jack was having trouble in his 
State of Virginia mine. The fore- 
man, who was very competent when 
he was sober, had declined to remain 
in that state two consecutive weeks, 
and things were becoming demoral- 
ized. 

“T have an especial liking for the 
fellow,” Jack said. “ He is a gentle- 
man and he shows it, and this is his 
only fault. He seems to become per- 
fectly wild when he gets on one of 
his sprees, and I am afraid he will 
do some damage. They say he has 
had some domestic trouble; but 
then they always say that of a drunken 
man. He is a fit companion for any- 
body when he is sober, and if he’ll 
stay so long enough I’ll give him as 
good a position as I’ve got, and he 
knows it. I'll be hanged if I be- 
lieve he wants it.” 

We went out to the State of Vir- 
ginia that morning in Jack’s little 
buggy. The roads over the mesa are 
hard and white and smooth as park 
roads for miles in every direction, 
extending away down into Mexico. 
The little buggy spun along through 
the gay morning sunlight, and there 
was no suggestion of business in the 
atmosphere. The foreman, Hartley, 
was in his room, a little building be- 
side the hoisting works. I got out 
and went in with Jack. I had seen 
the man a number of times and knew 
him very well. He was sitting on 
the side of his bed when we went in, 
white and trembling and nervous, 
just recovering from the effects of 
last night’s intoxication, and hardly 
ready to begin again. There was 
four days’ growth of beard on his 
chin, but even this and his miserable 
appearance could not entirely rob 
him of his gentlemanly bearing. 

“Hartley,” Jack said, “I am sorry 
to see you like this. You promised 
me you would try to keep straight.” 


“T was lying,” the man said with 
scorn of himself in his voice. “I 
intended to keep away from whisky. 
The best thing you can do for me is 
to discharge me now, and let me go 
down there to the Crystal Palace 
Saloon and kill myself. You would 
be better off, and so would I.” 

“ What do you want to kill your- 
self for?” 

“Because life is a hell to me.” 
He gave a short, unpleasant laugh. 
{ wanted to go. I knew the man did 
not realize what he was saying, or 
he would have bitten his tongue off 
sooner than tell his story; but Jack 
stayed in the doorway. He was 
honestly interested in the man, and 
he felt that he could only possibly 
bring a remedy after knowing the 
disease. 

““T married a wife;’ 
laughed again. 

“Then you ought to be the more 
ashamed of yourself,” Jack said. 

‘Morrow, did you ever marry a 
woman, and think she was an angel, 
and go on believing in her, and hav- 
ing her fool you to the top of your 
bent, and finally make your name a 
public scandal?” 

Ne," 

“It wasn’t your fault, though, my 
boy,” I thought to myself. “ You 
are aching this minute, or think you 
are, because you haven’t married a 
woman of just that sort.” But poor 
Hartley went on. 

“I married my wife, a young, and 
as I thought, innocent girl. 1 took 
her among new people. In six 
months she had proven to me that 
she was bad. I discovered that she 
always had been. She eloped and 
came, I understood, to this part of 
the country. I came out here to look 
for her. When I find her Iam going 
to kill her.” 

The strain had been too much for 
Hartley. He fell on the bed and be- 
gan to shake with great sobs. We 
got up and came away. 

That night Jack gave a dinner 
party. There were two or three 
mining superintendents and their 
wives, Mr. Malcolm and Jenny, and 
an officer or two from Fort Huachuca. 


and Hartley 
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The toilets were as dainty, and the 
service as good as could be found in 
the United States. The flowers were 
great purple orchids from San Fran- 
cisco, drooping in clusters from the 
candelabra that hung from the red- 
wood ceiling. 

Jack looked very handsome in his 
evening dress. The world had gone 
well with him, as the world could see. 
Nobody knew that he was devoting 
the best of his life to worshiping an 
unattainable idol—an idol that was 
really of his own creation. 

Jenny had put on a soft, white 
gown, that made her look very young 
and sweet. Her round, dimpled arms 
did not look as though they could 
hold a rifle steady or pull against.a 
fractious horse. I could see that 
Jack’s eyes settled in her direction 
whenever anything was said that 
brought a discussion or a laugh. 
Jenny was his audience. If she were 
pleased, everything was going well. 

I smiled a little to myself. I won- 
dered how long the image of a lost 
love was going to stand out against 
this living, breathing beauty. And 
then I thought of the tenacity, the 
stubbornness that made Jack the 
man he was. He had promised to 
be true not only to Mary Amory, but 
to his own soul, which he had tried 
to make upon the ideal plan of hers. 
He felt that Mary Amory had been 
his guide, his mentor, that he had 
given to her all that a man could 
give; that so long as this was in his 
heart he. would be doing Jenny an 
injustice to offer her less. 

The young lieutenant had eyes for 
nobody but Jenny. It was so pal- 
pable that the ladies exchanged 
sympathetic and smiling glances 
as they looked at the two sitting 
together. 

The ladies had gone into the front 
room, where rugs and skins and 
Mexican pottery and pictures had 
created a unique and cozy nest. We 
were smoking in the dining room. 
Jenny had gone over to Jack’s piano 
and was playing some soft, sweet, 
pretty thing. There was a knock at 
the diningroom door, and before it 
could be answered, one of the shift 


bosses at the mine put his head has- 
tily in at the door. 

“Mr. Morrow,” he said excitedly, 
“can’t you come down to town? 
Hartley has killed a woman at the 
Crystal Palace, and shot himself.” 

We all started up. Murders were 
not so common as the newspapers. 
would have had us imagine, even in 
those days; and a murder and a 
suicide, especially when we knew 
one of the actors in the tragedy, was. 
indeed unusual. 

“It’s his wife!” Jack said. We 
threw our overcoats on, and ran 
down the hill to town, leaving Mr. 
Malcolm and Saltor to play hosts. 
We found Hartley lying on the bar, 
a coat under his head, gasping away 
his life, and cursing the men who 
stood about and would not end it at 
once. As soon as he saw Jack, he 
cried out, 

“TI did it! I told you I would 
kill her. I ought to have let her 
live and be miserable. He had left 
her, and she was here, in this place, 
alone. That must have been tor- 
ment enough for her, low as she 


was. I hadn’t even time to taunt 
her with it. I killed her as soon as 
I saw her.” 


The exertion was too much for 
him. He gasped for brandy, and as 
he reached for it, died. 

The body of the woman had been 
hastily taken up while she was yet 
breathing, and carried to a gaudy 
red plush sofa at the side of the 
room, under a mockery of a sign— 
“ Ladies’ Entrance.” 

The little tables all about, where 
men had been gambling, had been 
left at the sound of the shot. The 
coroner was hastily bringing a jury 
together, and the big, badly painted 
room, heavy with smoke and the 
odor of liquor, was crowded with 
curious men and women. 

As we went through to go out, we 
passed through the comparatively 
open space by the sofa. 

Jack stopped short, and we both 
looked. 

The dead woman, lying there 
bloodstained, was Mary Amory. 

Jack’s face was as white as the 








dead man’s, He went softly over 
and straightened the poor head, 
Such a hardened face, that not even 
death had yet relaxed. Jack looked 
at it fora long minute without speak- 
ing. For him an angel had fallen 
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out of heaven. The niche which had 
held his saint was empty. 

“Have everything done, Jim,” he 
said huskily. 

Then he walked out 
Arizona night, 


into the 
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THE theater that night we attended 
Sans chaperone, in a coupé ; 
As Betty was deeply offended, 
We didn’t see much of the play. 
The trouble began in the carriage: 
She vowed she would never give way, 
That she never would dream of marriage 
With such a fiancé. 


She said when I pressed for the reason 
*Twas a kiss that she saw me bestow 
On my cousin—a bud of the season— 
Whom Betty, by chance, didn’t know. 
It dd look rather suspicious, 
At a ball—in a corner—lights low. 
Still, at most it was just injudicious, 
Not criminal, no! 


She couldn’t know a// my relations, 
We've not been engaged quite a week, 
So the cause of her recriminations . 

Was a perfectly natural Azgue. 
I tried with a manner persuasive 
My absolute pardon to seek, 
But her answers, I found, were evasive— 
And so was her cheek. 


Then at last I assumed the offensive ; 
Her trust, I proclaimed, was my right, 

I was wounded, my manner was pensive, 
And I mourned for my life’s early blight. 

So with sighs that my bosom were rending, 
And tears that obstructed Aer sight— 

Well, I’m not going to tell you the ending, 

But—I kissed her good night. 
Walter H. Hanway. 
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By J. Torrey Connor. 


PRIL, the June time of Cali- 
fornia, is here, golden with 
sunshine, glad with the music of 
running streams, and odorous with 
the perfume of a thousand groves, 
where the waxen blossoms of lime, 
lemon, and orange lie like drifted 
snow upon the trees. 

Soon the last pearly petal will fall, 
and spring will have merged into 
summer. Then there comes a day 
when the shaded side of the street 
is no longer cool; when the icy 
draught at the “spa” affords but 
temporary relief, and one sighs for 
the salt tonic of ocean breezes, and 
the sound of waves breaking on the 
beach. The human tide sets seaward; 
in a week the town will empty itself 
upon the beaches of Santa Monica, 
Coronado, Redondo, Monterey, and 
Santa Cruz. 

Santa Monica! 
the name invokes! 

Once again we roam the level 
beach that trends, horseshoe-wise, 
about the restless waters of her bay. 
The sunshine turns the sparkling 
waters to liquid gold, save where the 
curve of an in rolling wave foams 
snow white, above palest green. 
Overhead seagulls wheel and dip, 
their harsh cries mocking the boom! 
boom! of .the crashing waves; and 
through it all there sounds a minor 
chord—the voices of little children at 
play. The whole place swarms with 
them, and a “ destiny that shapes our 
ends” seems to watch over them 
and miraculously preserve them 
from a watery grave. 

The brown faced urchins, sprawl- 
ing in the sand, are not the only fre- 
quenters of Santa Monica’s -beach. 
The gay sun umbrellas that dot the 
sands are legion, and every umbrella 
shelters at least two—but seldom 


What memories 


more. Ah, these summer sweethearts 
—how we love them! Where is the 
world weary campaigner who does 
not feel youth renewed at sight of 
their happiness? 

In the commodious hotel that 
crowns the bluff, facing the sea, 
there is much hurrying to and fro, 
for tonight the season is to be form- 
ally opened with a grand ball. 
Chinese lanterns, many _ colored, 
swing in the wide corridors ; stately 
palms and dainty ferns are massed 
in every nook. Presently the mist 
wraiths float in from the sea, put- 
ting out the wan light of the stars. 
In a moment the great building is 
transformed. The swinging, sway- 
ing lanterns are lighted, through the 
open windows come the spirited 
strains of the latest waltz, and our 
summer sweethearts have found 
Paradise. 

Coronado is preéminently the re- 
sort of the newly wedded. They 
lurk in the corridors, haunt the 
shrubberies, and monopolize the 
coziest chairs on the piazzas. For 
them the hotel employees reserve 
their most particular attentions and 
the best seats in the dining hall. 

Aside from this trifling drawback, 
Coronado is a most delightful resort, 
where one may dream away the sum- 
mer hours, nor wish for pleasanter 
surroundings. Do you long for a 
“dip” in the foaming surf? The 
beach is smooth as asphalt beneath 
the feet, and the temperature of the 
water is such, the year around, that 
a surf bath in mid winter is not only 
a possibility but a delight. In the 
sheltered bay of San Diego, pleasure 
crafts, beauty freighted, flit hither 
and thither, their white sails gleam- 
ing like silver in the sunlight. 


Other Californian resorts fre- 
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quented by the fashionable are Re- 
dondo and Santa Cruz, The very 
latest wrinkle in bathing “togs” is 
sure to make its appearance at one 
or the other of these places, long be- 
fore it becomes the common prop- 
erty of the pretty mermaids at rival 
beaches. 

The very latest wrinkle does not, 


the spot where she stood a moment 
before. 

Now she reappears, her scarlet 
capped head a mere speck amid the 
boiling waters, as she breasts the bil- 
lows with vigorous strokes. Pres- 
ently she will tire of the waves’ rude 
buffetings and will emerge, limp and 
bedraggled, but with a deeper tinge 
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SEAL ROCK, FARALLONE ISLANDS. 


as a rule, venture within a stone’s 
throw of the water, choosing rather 
to pose picturesquely on the sands, 
to the utter distraction of stern eyed 
chaperones and susceptible mascu- 
lines alike—though with a difference 
in the causes of their emotions, 
There are two ways of going about 
surf bathing, one of which has just 
been described; another and an equal- 
ly effective way is adopted by the girl 
who “simply adores athletics,” and 
who can float, dive, and swim like a 
water sprite. There is no nonsense 
about her. Attired in a trim, dark 
hued jersey suit that reaches to her 
shapely knee, in no way impeding 
the free action of her limbs, she ad- 
vances calmly to meet the warring 
waters. A great, green wave leaps 
upon her; there is a flash of scarlet 
stockings, and the waters surge over 


of rose on her cheek, and a brighter 
sparkle in her eye. 

One who braves the discomforts of 
a rough passage in the tiny steamers 
that ply between San Pedro and the 
island of Santa Catalina will be amply 
repaid. The island is the rendezvous 
of jolly camping parties, and is the 
more delightful that Dame Fashion 
has not, as vet, set her seal of ap- 
proval upon it. 

Here one may wear old clothes, 
and be primitively hilarious and un- 
disguisedly happy. Here the noblest 
fish that ever delighted the heart of 
fisherman may be lured to the hook, 
ere the rising sun has dispelled the 
mists that shroud the hilltops. Here, 
too, are mountain peaks to be climbed, 
and canyons, hundreds of feet in 
depth, to be explored. 

Farther inland the shy mountain 
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sheep spring from rock to rock, and 
the crack of the hunter’s rifle is 
heard at intervals. Now and then 
you come upon an enthusiast, ham- 
mer in hand, his pockets bulging 
with rare specimens—for Catalina is 
a veritable treasure mine to the ge- 
ologist. 

A rarely picturesque little island it 
is, With its wooded peaks, its shadow 


before the doorway of the Golden 
Gate. Their rocks are beloved of 
sea lions and dreaded of mariners. 

A modern wonderland is Del 
Monte, looking down from _ its 
wooded height upon the bay of 
Monterey. 

Picture a stately architectural pile, 
surrounded by acres of shaven lawn, 
the green expanse of which is broken, 

















IN THE GARDEN, 


haunted canyons, watered by trick- 
ling streams that drip over moss clad 
bowlders, and its pretty, sheltered 
bay. But the time is not far distant 
when smart summer cottages will 
take the place of the white tents on 
the hillside; when the echoing can- 
yons will be despoiled of their dainty 
ferns and clinging vines, and the 
harbor’s placid waters will be ruffled 
by incoming steamers, _ bearing 
crowds of fashionable — pleasure 
seekers to break the quiet of this 
peaceful spot. Then the greatest 
charm of Santa Catalina will have 
departed. 

Another outpost of the long Cali- 
fornia coast, four hundred miles 
northward from Santa Catalina, is 
the Farallone group of islets, whose 
rugged pinnacles rise like sentinels 





DEL MONTE. 


here and there, by rare mosaics of 
brilliant hued blossoms. Scattered 
about the grounds are magnificent 
specimens of the liveoak, that giant 
of the forest, beneath whose wide 
spread branches twilight comes at 
noontide. Winding in and _ out 
among broad leaved tropical plants 
and flowering shrubs, are beaten 
paths that suggest straying lovers. 
Through the graceful, drooping 
branches of a willow thicket one 
catchesa glimpse of a miniature lake, 
its shallow waters dimpling in the 
sunlight. 

A picturesque feature of this pop- 
ular resort is the eighteen mile drive, 
hewn through the very heart of the 
pine forest. The visitor must go 
down through the little Spanish 
town of Monterey, and there, leaving 
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CYPRESS POINT, ON THE EIGHTEEN MILE DRIVE, DEL MONTE, 


the main road, follow the coast for a 
distance. The drive approaches peril- 
ously near the verge of the cliffs, in 
places, and, looking down, one can 
see the breakers dashing on the 
rocks below. A turn of the road, 
and you enter a forest as wild as 
though the woodman’s axe had never 
profaned its solitudes. 

Again the road turns, and from a 
narrow shelf, a mere foothold, you 
gaze into a canyon, from the depths 
of which the redwood rears its lofty 
column. Further on, the road is 
shut in by steep hills—walls of green, 


mantied as they are in shrubby 
growths and creeping vines. The 
hills passed, you come upon a forest 
of oaks, phantom-like in their swath- 
ings of gray moss, that hang in fan- 
tastic streamers from every twig. 

For the greater part of the way 
the road has ascended gradually, and 
now a backward glance reveals the 
bay, shining far below, and the pine 
clad slope intervening. Below the 
forest line, the sunlight warm upon 
its terraced lawns and tropical gar- 
dens, lies Del Monte, the crown 
jewel in California’s diadem. 


AN APRIL TEAR. 


A SINGLE tear was all! One burning tear 

Upwelling slowly, bright and crystal clear, 
From those dark, mystic deeps where sunbeams hide ! 
To tremble for an instant, then to glide 

Adown the cheek it seemed so loath to sear ; 

As I, to kiss the tear away, drew near 
Out danced the sunbeams, sweeping clouds aside, 
And, as each other to outgleam they vied, 

The tear a sparkiing dewdrop, and the dear 
Soft cheek its prisoning roseleaf, did appear. 





Judson Newman Smith. 








PHILIP D. ARMOUR. 
By Carter H, Hepburn. 


GREAT room in one of the 
huge office buildings in Chic- 
ago—a maze of wire cages and desks, 
where a hundred men bend over their 


as large as that of many a small city, 
and where seventy millions of dollars 
change hands in a twelvemonth— 
such are the congenial surroundings 

















PHILIP D. 


ARMOUR, 


From a photograph by Brisbois, Chicago. 


work with the absorbed energy of a 
desperate race with time, where tele- 
graph instruments click, typewriters 
rattle, and telephone bells jangle; 
a room where comes and goes a mail 


amid which Philip Armour lives and 
moves and has his being. At sixty 
this marvelous specimen of Ameri- 
can energy is the busiest soldier in 
the army he commands. “You can 
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always tell when the ‘old man’ is 
here,” an appreciative but somewhat 
irreverent employee said of him the 
other day, “even though your desk 
is where you can’t see him. He puts 
a zip and electricity into the air. 
Everybody feels it and everybody 
hustles.” 

A volume might be written that 
would not characterize the man as 
graphically as this sadly “slangy” 
depiction of his dominating person- 
ality. Though he is one of the rich 
men of the world, Mr. Armour keeps 
his hand close as ever upon the 
throttle of the vast machine he has 
built up. He has never lost the habit, 
learned when he was a farmer’s lad 
in Oneida County, of getting up at 
five o’clock in the morning. Two 
hours later—except on such rare oc- 
casions as his flying trips to Europe 
—he is at his desk, where he toils 
till late in the afternoon. He works 
like a steam engine—like a fifty 
horse power steam engine—and en- 
joys it. Of the immense amount he 
has accomplished in his busy life the 
industry of which he is the head, with 
its eight thousand employees in Chi- 
cago, its great establishment in 
Kansas City, and its branches and 
agencies all over the civilized world, 
is the tangible and speaking evidence. 
Solid work, sheer energy, have done 
it. Mr. Armour’s two sons—Ogden 
and Philip, Junior, who are gradu- 
ates of the scientific school at Yale, 
work just as steadily as he does. If 
in the wide world: there is a spot 
where life is not a dream, where’ the 
alleged’ pleasures of idleness are un- 
known, and where lotus eating is 
utterly discountenanced, that spot is 
the business domain of Messrs. Ar- 
mour & Company. 

Mr. Armour is a Chicago’ man to 
the backbone, a typical representa- 
tive of the qualities, the methods, 
and the ideas that have made the 
young Western metropolis what it 
is. But his start in life was made as 
an overland emigrant to California 
in the days of the gold fever. He 
was nineteen then, and: his’ ambi- 
tion was to secure enough: of the 
precious metal'to buy a farm in’ his 


native Oneida, In the first part of 
his plan he succeeded ; but when he 
went home with the money he had . 
saved in California he found that his 
glimpse of the great. world had ren- 
dered him dissatisfied with the pros- 
pect of a bucolic existence. 

He went to Milwaukee and joined 
a brother in law, who was in the 
produce commission business there. 
Then John Plankinton, a pioneer in 
the packing industry, took him into 
partnership, and about 1870 he moved 
to Chicago, to take charge. of the 
firm’s branch inthat city. Since Mr. 
Plankinton’s death some years ago 
Mr. Armour has been the chief owner 
as well as the active manager of the 
concern. In alliance with it are 
the Armour Packing Company of 
Kansas City, and H. O. Armour & 
Company, of New York. 

Mr. Armour’s parents came to 


*western New York from Connecti- 


cut; his ancestors, generations ago, 
came to Connecticut from Scotland. 
An inheritance of the sturdy cohe- 
siveness that made the Scottish clans 
a proverbial type of loyalty to the 
ties of blood may perhaps be traced 
in the quality of “ sticking together ” 
that is strong im the family. The 
brothers have notably realized the 
truth of the maxim that in union 
there iy strength. The Armour busi- 
ness is a family concern in the fullest 
sense of the term. At Chicago Mr, 
George H. Webster is the only part- 
ner in addition to Philip D. Armour 
and his two sons. His brother Her- 
man is at the head of the New York 
house, while at Kansas City five 
Armours form the firm. Simeon 
Armour, an elder brother, is in con- 
trol, and his partners are Philip, 
Herman, and two sons. Andrew 
Watson Armour, who was the last of 
the brothers to leave the old home- 
stead, went to Kansas City in 1879 to 
take charge of the Armour Brothers 
Banking Company there. 

A fifth brother, Joseph Armour, 
was with.the Chicago house. At his 
death he left.a hundred thousand 
dollars for the maintenance.of a mis- 
sion among the city’s poor; and this 
endowment his brother Philip has 
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expanded into the great Armour In- 
stitute, of which mention was made 
in the February number of MunsEy’s 
MaGazinE, and which represents an 
investment of some two million dol- 
lars. Its central feature is that most 
practical form of charity, a train- 
ing school; but the mission is kept 
up, and of this Mr. Armour is said to 
have characteristically declared that 
“its religion will be sixteen ounces 
to the pound, but undenominational, 
and it makes no difference to me 
whether its converts are baptized in 
a soup bowl, a font, or the river.” 
Parallel with this utterance may 
be set another story told of him in 
Chicago, which, if not true, is at 
least well invented. A clergyman 
who held very strict doctrinal views 
once asked him for a hundred dol- 
lars to help a penniltss widow. The 
money was given, but on the next 
day the clergyman brought it back, 
saying that he could not conscien- 
tiously use it, as he had found that 
the woman was irreligious. There- 
upon, says the story, Mr. Armour 
turned upon him with the full force of 
his energetic wrath, emphatically de- 
nounced him as unfit to be a teacher 
of the gospel of Christ, and ordered 


him out of the office. Then he him- 
self sallied forth, found the woman, 
and effectually relieved her distress. 

That such applications should 
come to him, and should be gener- 
ously met, is no extraordinary in- 
cident of Mr. Armour’s busiest day. 
Few men of millions are so acces- 
sible as he. He employs no body- 
guard, shelters himself behind no 
barrier. He seems to have the rare 
faculty of receiving a stream of vis- 
itors without interruption to the 
business he has in hand. He had 
long been urged to take defensive 
measures against unwelcome intru- 
sion, when finally, a few months 
ago, he consented to partition off a 
private office in a corner of his busy 
domain. The private office was built, 
but it is said that Mr. Armour has 
seldom been inside it. Seclusion 
does not suit him. He is an embodi- 


* ment of truly American democracy. 


He prefers to station himself at 
his plain, flat topped desk in the 
midst of the other plain, flat topped 
desks, with the atmosphere of work 
all around him, and at the very nerve 
center, as it were, of the great com- 
mercial organism of which he is the 
head and front. 





WHITE VIOLETS. 


AT the German we went to just before Lent 
She was sweet—-she was very entrancing; 
And a bunch of white violets to her I scnt, 
Which she wore; and I noted while dancing 
A single white flower fell out on the floor 
And she stopped then, and, prettily blushing, 
Regained that one bud—though she had many more, 
Yet she saved that one bud from the crushing. 


At church now on Easter, she has the next aisle 
And a new Easter bonnet 1s wearing ; 

I catch for a moment a look, a sweet smile, 
And my love is no longer despairing. 

The lights of the chancel have bright saving grace, 
And the whole world is fair—how I love. it! 

The bonnet, beneath which I see her sweet face, 
Has a bunch of white violets above it ! 





Flavel Scott Mines. 






































DERRINGFORTH.* 


By Frank A. Munsey, 


Author of “A Tragedy of Errors,’’ .‘‘On the Field of Honor,” etc. 


XI. 

MARION sat at her writing desk, 

“ deep in thought. A picture 
of Derringforth stood before her, 
and beside it lay an open letter from 
him. She took up her pen to answer 
it, but there was irresolution in the 
act. The pen dropped from her 
fingers, and her head drooped 
upon her hands. The letter had 
brought her face to face with a 
doubt that had haunted her of late, 
but which she had shrunk from 
considering seriously. She had 
drifted towards it day by day, hoping 
in that indefinite, vague way that 
women more than men are wont to 
hope, that some way, somehow the 
question would be solved for her. 

She had had a year of social life 
since the day she pleaded with her 
mother for permission to become en- 
gaged to Derringforth. Then she 
saw nothing attractive in society, 
and prayed for the quiet little home 
of her dreams, with music and books 
and the man she loved. Now the 
gay world throbbed with a thousand 
pulsations that fascinated her. Her 
point of view had shifted. Then she 
was the débutante, uncertain of her- 
self, looking upon social life as one 
sees a play. Now she was a part of 
that life, with confidence and an en- 
thusidasm that was irresistible. 

We are too apt to condemn that 
of which we know little or nothing. 
There are few strictures one hears 
more frequently than those on the 
society of which the speaker’s knowl- 
edge is extremely limited. There is 
a tendency to rail at that which is 
beyond us. Every phase of life has 
its pledsures, and doubtless those 
who speak most severely of the inner 


*This story began in the March nuihber of MuNse’’s Macazine. 


circle of society would gladly enter 
it, and once in, would blush at the 
thought of their previous narrowness. 
With Marion it wasn’t that she 
couldn’t enter it, but rather that she 
didn’t desire to. As she saw it then 
it was unattractive, insincere—a 
butterfly life at best. Her thoughts 
had set in a different direction. ~ 

But human nature is malleable. A 
twelvemonth in the social world, 
and she liked it. The air was ex- 
hilarating and delightful. The peo- 
ple were, charming and there was ever 
a kaleidoscopic variety of entertain- 
ments that precluded the presence of 
a dull minute. There was a mild in- 
toxication about this that lifted her 
above the level of the old days. 

Her enjoyment then was one of 
contentment. Now it was one of ex- 
citement. Some one was always 
planning and doing something for her 
happiness, and she exerted herself to 
give happiness in return. It wasa 
high pressure life, in which friction 
was reduced to a minimum, and the 
hours flew by unnoticed save for the 
sweet scented memories that warmed 
her heart to quicker action—memor- 
ies of the ball room, of social tri- 
umphs, of coaching trips, of riding 
and yachting, of tobogganing and the 
music of the sleigh bells, of the opera 
and dinners and receptions, of the 
attention she had received, the flow- 
ers that had been showered upon her, 
and the love she had inspired—not 
maliciously, merely incidentally, 
yet she was not dull to the pleasures. 
it had brought her. Hers was the 
heart of a woman, susceptible to 
stimulant so delicious—a stimulant, 
by the way, that is as insidious in its 
effect’as ‘the opium drug. 
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She loved Derringforth as a matter 
of course. The thought had never 
occurred to her that she could love 
any one else. But was she quite 
ready to give up the pleasures of 
society yet? She knew what it meant 
to be engaged—what it had meant to 
other girls. 

“T couldn’t go out without Phil,” 
she meditated. “Even if I could 
there would be no pleasure for 
me. The devotion that is paid 
me now would vanish like magic 
and I should find myself suddenly 
grown frightfully uninteresting. 
There are so many good times I 
could have this winter,” she con- 
tinued with downcast eyes. “The 
season is only fairly begun, and it 
was never so gay—everybody says 
so—and my engagements run away 
ahead.” 

She took up Derringforth’s letter 
and read it over again. 

“T hope you can give me next 
Thursday evening,” he wrote—“ the 
evening that will be the anniversary 
of that one on which I asked you to 
be my wife. The year we were asked 
to wait will have passed. I know 
you are very busy socially, but the 
matter for us to consider means far 
more to you and me than an even- 
ing’s pleasure, be it ever so full.” 

“T wish he hadn’t added this last 
sentence,” Marion said to herself al- 
most petulantly. “It sounds as if he 
thinks I care more for a good time 
than for him and his happiness. He 
knows that that is not so. I’m sure 
I care for him as much as ever. 
Simply because I want to enjoy a 
few more months of girl life doesn’t 
prove that I love Phil any the less. 
I’m sure it doesn’t. If it were neces- 
sary I would give up everything for 
him, and very gladly, but as mama 
says, there is no good reason for 
rushing into the cares of married 
life. A year ago I couldn’t think she 
was right, but I am older now and 
have had a chance to see something 
of the world. Yes, mama was right 
—think of what I should have missed 
if I had become engaged then, and 
—suppose I were to become en- 
gaged now!” Marion spoke these 





last words with a little shudder, and 
in desperation got up from her desk 
and went to the window and looked 
out into the street. 

A cold east wind was blowing, and 
presently stray snow flakes began 
falling. A beggar rang the basement 
bell of the house opposite. He was 
thinly and shabbily dressed, and was 
white. with age. His hands were 
thrust deep into his trousers pockets 
to keep them from freezing. He 
came away from the rich man’s door 
with a piece of dry bread, which he 
began eating. Marion saw his face 
as he gained the sidewalk. It was 
pinched and blue, but withal showed 
lines of refinement. Her heart ached 
for. him as he toddled along the 
street, facing the cold, piercing, 
wintry wind, now filled with falling 
snow flakes, and gnawing at the 
bread ashe went. 

“Tt is cruel,” she cried, “to let a 
human being suffer in this way— 
turning him off with a crust of cold 
bread on a bitter day like this; ” and 
she flew down stairs and sent the 
butler after the old man. 

Marion met him at the basement 
door and asked him into the kitchen, 
where a hot fire was burning in the 
great range. 

“You are very kind, young lady, 
to send for me,” said the beggar, 
still shivering from the cold that 
chilled him to the bone. 

“TI saw you from my warm room,” 
answered Marion, her sympathy 
stirred by the old man’s pathetic ap- 
pearance, “and pitied you—you are 
hungry and cold.” 

Her kind words and soft, sweet 
voice were too much for him. He 
had struggled to keep back the tears, 
but now they stole down his hollow 
cheeks. He brushed them away with 
the sleeve of his coat, and said, speak- 
ing as one who had known something 
of refinement, “I must ask you to 
excuse me. This is all so unex- 
pected. I am not accustomed to 
such kindness, but I am grateful to 
you, young lady, very grateful.” 

The butler took him away for a 
little quiet gymnastics with hot water 
and soap. Meanwhile Marion had a 
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hot meal prepared, which consisted 
of a sirloin steak, hashed potatoes 
browned, dry toast, and coffee with 
cream. This was the beggar’s break- 
fast, and Marion served it with her 
own hands. Never man ate with 
greater relish or the expression of 
more sincere thanks. Every look 
and act showed gratitude, and Mari- 
on learned something of that finest 
sense of happiness—the happiness 
that comes from helping others. 

With a heart glowing with warmth 
she went back to her desk and again 
took up her pen to answer Derring- 
forth’s note. Her irresolution was 

one. 

“T am glad you want me to save 
Thursday evening for you,” she be- 
gan. “It shall be yours, and yours 
only. I shall be at home to no one 
else. I know I am very busy, as you 
say, but it is not such a hardship for 
me to give up an evening to you, 
Phil, though I should miss the great- 
est event of the season. Come in 
early, as you used to. You shouldn’t 
be ceremonious with me—we never 
were ceremonious with each other, 
you know, and it doesn’t betit us.” 

She ran her eye over the note when 
it was finished. “ There, that is more 
as I should talk to Phil,” she said to 
herself. ‘Poor dear Phil!” and 
she caught up the photograph before 
her and kissed it with girlish impul- 
siveness. 

At four o’clock Marion began a 
round of receptions. She took with 
her a subscription paper and impor- 
tuned her men friends in behalf of 
the beggar she had fed. Her father’s 
name headed the list, with fifty dol- 
lars opposite it. Whether skirting 
along on the edge of disaster or 
hoarding millions with the greed of 
a miser, it mattered not a_ whit, 
none dared refuse her. She told the 
story of the morning, how she had 
seen the old man begging a morsel 
of bread and shivering from the cold 
wind ; told of her sending for him, 
and of his gratitude, told of the mis- 
fortune that had brought him to beg- 
gary—a man who had known the 
comforts of home and the refining 
and sustaining influence of a wife. 
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Some there were who feigned skep- 
ticism and attempted to force the 
laugh upon her, saying that she had 
been cleverly taken in. But this 
was a ruse that fell short, and all 
who had thus sought to protect their 
gold, made quick to recover the 
ground they had lost. This bit of 
strategy, this vile pretense, is the 
shield behind which all meanness 
seeks shelter; it is the resort of the 
hypocrite and the miser, the subter- 
fuge of him whose miserable soul 
knows not the throb of a kindly im- 
pulse. 

Honest poverty starves and is 
trampled under foot before the eyes 
of such men, and never a twinge of 
conscience ruffles the surface of their 
cold blood. It is only when forced, 
in self defense, in sustaining pride or 
place, that their purse strings un- 
loose to charity. It was pressure 
such as this that drew from these 
flinty hearts subscriptions to Mari- 
on’s paper. Cornered beyond es- 
cape, they signed their names with 
excess of pleasure—a bad counterfeit 
of the feeling of the generous giver 
—cursing inwardly, meanwhile, the 
beggar and the fair hand that had 
filched their dollars from them. 

Van Stump was one of these, and 
curiously enough at the mention of 
the old man’s name he was a good 
deal startled. Marion saw this, and 
noted the sudden paleness ef his 
face. 

“Why, Mr. Van Stump,” she said 
in a tone of deep surprise, “ you 
don’t know him?” 

“ Know him—I know this beggar ?” 
answered Van Stump. “ Well, well, , 
this is good!” and he laughed a 
forced sort of laugh. 

“TI was mistaken, I am sure—you 
will pardon me, I know,” replied 
Marion. 

“Certainly,” said Van Stump, 
“and I hope you will pardon me for 
laughing at your question—the idea 
struek me as so odd, you know. But 
to be serious, now, how much money 
do you wish to raise—a competency 
for the old fellow to retire on?” 

“ You shouldn’t banter in that way, 
Mr. Van Stump. Iam interested in 
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this little bit of charity, and hope you 
will want to help me.” 

“ Certainly I will help you, but you 
have not answered my question as to 
the amount you hope to raise for this 
deserving charity.” 

There was a stress on the words 
“deserving charity” that nettled 
Marion. She knew, with all his 
seeming generosity, he was throwing 
cold water on her kindly motives. 
But she wanted his subscription, and 
as between him and a dozen others 
there was little choice, she felt, so 
far as any spontaneity of desire to do 
good went. 

“ You see how hard it is for a wo- 
man to keep two ideas in her head at 
one time,” she laughed lightly. “I 
fixed upon your attempt to banter 
me, and forgot all about the money 
question, when after all that is really 
the thing | am talking about. And 
now to proceed.” 

“Seriously ?” interposed Van 
Stump. 

“You must not interrupt me—if 
you do I shall not give you the privi- 
lege of signing this paper. Now will 
you let me go on?” 

“T am all attention.” 

“ Very well, you shall have youran- 
swer now. Thesum [have undertaken 
to raise is only three hundred dollars, 
and I havea good part of it already. 
This amount will enable me to get 
the old man into the Chapin Home 
for the Aged and Infirm, and once in 
there there will be no further ex- 
pense. He will be well taken care of, 
clothed and fed. Now isn’t this a 
charity worth while?” 

“Most excellent,” answered Van 
Stump. “In fact it strikes me that 
something of the sort would be a 
good thing for every man too lazy to 
work.” 

“T think you can say the most sar- 
castic things, Mr. Van Stump. I 
shall be afraid of you if you go on 
much longer in this way.” 

“T certainly could not permit that, 
Miss Kingsley. But you see it strikes 
me as so unaccountably odd to see 
you taking such an interest in this 
old beggar. Why in this one more 
than others, and why not give up all 





your time to beggars ?—you are such 
a charming little—shall I say it ?— 
beggar yourself. No one could re- 
sist your appeals.” 

“How you do like to tease! But I 
shall not allow you to tease me. The 
reason I feel a special interest in this 
old man is that his case is peculiarly 
pathetic.” 

“T suppose every beggar thinks 
his case is peculiarly pathetic,” re- 
plied Van Stump. 

His sarcasm began to be a little 
irritating to Marion, and casting a 
quick glance at him, she said: 

“When one gets to a point where 
he has no faith in any one or any- 
thing, I pity him. As for myself, I 
do not doubt this old man’s story. 
There are sharks in this world be- 
sides those of the sea. It was one of 
these that brought him to be a 
beggar.” 

Van Stump winced—merely per- 
ceptibly—and with wonderful cool- 
ness laughed as if much amused at 
Marion’s earnestness. But he had 
had quite enough, and lest he might 
say something he would regret, or in 
some way show feeling that would 
arouse her suspicions, he deemed it 
wise to cut short the conversation, 
which he did by putting his name 
down on her paper for a liberal sub- 
scription, 

“You are very generous,” said 
Marion, delighted at the amount he 
had given. “I thank you so much— 
just think, over two hundred and 
fifty dollars already—isn’t it sweet 
of everybody to help me so _ wil- 
lingly?” 

A few more subscriptions were ob- 
tained before Marion returned home, 
and the sum then lacking to make 
up the three hundred dollars she 
herself subscribed. 

“This world isn’t so large after 
all,” muttered Van Stump, when 
Marion had left him. “Old Hammers- 
ly turned up at the Kingsleys’,” he 
went on, his brow darkening, “and of 
all things that that girl should take 
him into the house and listen to his 
woes and then come to me to help 
him—to me, of all men. There isa 
fatality in it, upon my head, I be- 























lieve there is. Well, may the money 
do the old beggar good—I can afford 
him this much as an item of interest 
—the principal he will not be likely 
to get.” 

XII. 

Marion had seen a beggar, cold 
and hungry ‘in the street, had 
taken him in and fed him, and sent 
him away in warm raiment. She 
had done more than this; she had 
secured by her own efforts the 
necessary means to enable him to 
enter a home, where he would be 
looked after and made comfortable 
for the remainder of his life. But 
the old man was not the only bene- 
ficiary. She herself was a greater 
gainer than he. Her scope had been 
broadened. A new source of happi- 
ness had dawned upon her vision. 
She no longer looked upon an en- 
gagement to Derringforth with the 
feeling of a few days before. 

Mrs. Kingsley noticed. the change 
and became anxious. She dreaded 
the approaching interview between 
Marion and Derringforth. A year 
before she had no objections to urge 
against the latter. On the contrary, 
she had said that he would be per- 
fectly satisfactory to her as a son 
in law. But now she felt differently. 
He had changed a good deal, it 
seemed to her, and for the worse. 

She was partially right. Derring- 
forth had changed, and especially 
towards her. He had never forgiven 
her for insisting upon the postpone- 
ment of his engagement. She had 
forfeited all the admiration he had 
formerly felt for her. He did not seek 
to disguise his feelings. Coldness 
begets coldness, usually, It had done 
so in this case. There was cordial 
dislike between them—a lack of 
respect, even, on his part, for she had 
become the embodiment of vanity as 
he saw her—a worshiper of the 
fetish of society. 

Here was tangible cause for his 
feeling. She was less fortunate in 
that she could not formulate her ob- 
jections to him on solid grounds. 
Feel towards him as she might she 
must at least respect him. His sturdy 
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character commanded this. But a 
woman requires less to build a case 
upon than man. What she lacks in 
evidence is made up in indefinite 
little somethings, as shadowy often- 
times as the mist vanishing before 
the sun. 

Marion was aware of the strained 
relations between her mother and 
Derringforth, but she had never until 
now realized the extent of the rup- 
ture. 

“So you have canceled your en- 
gagement for Thursday evening with 
the Harburys, Marion,” said Mrs. 
Kingsley. 

There was something in her man- 
ner and in the inflection of her voice 
as she spoke these words that made 
plain her feeling. 

“Yes,” answered Marion softly. 

“Ts not that a strange thing to do?” 

“T was sorry it happened so, but 
it seemed to me Phil had a better 
claim to my time.” 

“So you coolly broke an engage- 
ment for that boy, and with the Har- 
burys—of all people the Harburys— 
what will they think of you?” 

“T can’t help what they will think 
of me,” answered Marion, not relish- 
ing the reference to Derringforth as 
“that boy.” 

“You have made a great mistake,” 
sighed Mrs. Kingsley, “a great mis- 
take. The Harburys will never get 
over it, and they entertain so gener-. 
ously.” 

“There are some things for one to 
think of besides entertainments,” 
said Marion with some decision. 
‘““When Phil asked me to be his wife 
you wanted the engagement post- 
poned for a year. The year will be 
up Thursday.” 

“Did I say one year, only one 
year?” replied Mrs. Kingsley, her 
face wearing an anxious expression. 

“T think Phil would be justified in 
feeling that a year was meant; not 
more.” 

“Didn’t I say ‘a year at least’? 
No one would be warranted in 
construing that as simply one year. 
I said then, as I feel now, that a girl 
should not be married before she is 
twenty five. You know something 
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of social life now, and are in a po- 
sition to enjoy yourself. You have 
made a good impression, and your 
second year in society should give 
you vastly more pleasure than the 
first. Have you not enjoyed it 
sufficiently to want to continue it?” 

“TI have enjoyed it very much,” 
answered Marion. 

“T am sure you have, and I cannot 
imagine that you would wish to give 
up all the good times you can see 
ahead,” continued Mrs. Kingsley, 
placing herarm affectionately around 
her daughter as she spoke. 

“T should like a few more months 
of such pleasure if it were not for 
disappointing Phil.” 

“But you would give up all these 
pleasures for him?” 

“That would be right, wouldn’t 
it?” said Marion, lifting her eyes so 
that they looked straight into her 
mother’s. 

“Do you think he would be as 
generous with you ?” responded Mrs. 
Kingsley, evading the question. 

“Yes, I believe he would. Phil 
would do anything for me.” 

“Suppose, then, you put him to 
the test and ask him to wait another 
year. This would require much 
less sacrifice on his part than you 
would foolishly make for him. What 
has he done for your pleasure during 
the last year? Is it‘from him you 


-have had the most attention? He 


couldn’t even come from New York 
to see you this summer, while Bur- 
ton Edwards came all the way from 
California. You cannot afford to be 
blind, Marion—blind.” 

Mrs. Kingsley continued this line 
of argument for a while and then 
took the matter up in a personal 
sense. She was careful not to say 
anything that would arouse Marion’s 
antagonism, but, proceeding cau- 
tiously, worked on her sympathy, 
gradually bringing to bear her own 
feeling against Derringforth. 

Marion was bewildered with con- 
flicting emotions. The dread of dis- 
appointing Phil on the one hand; 
on the other her duty to her mother, 
and the array of girl pleasures 


stretching far out in dazzling at- 








tractiveness. The following day 
the matter came up again, and now 
Mrs. Kingsley promised Mariona year 
abroad if she would refrain from 
binding herself to Derringforth. 
This was an argument of tremen- 
dous power, for Marion had set her 
heart on revisiting Europe. 

Her mother saw that this last 
move had proved a telling one, and 
she enlarged upon the benefits and 
pleasures of such a trip. 

“We will sail with the beginning 
of Lent,” she said, *‘ only a few weeks 
off now. Your father promised me 
last night that he would go if you 
would. He needs the change—it 
would do us all good, and you shall 
have everything that money will 
procure.” 

In the midst of this discussion 
matters were complicated by the un- 
expected arrival of Burton Edwards. 
He came in with that breezy, inspir- 
ing way of his, flooding the room 
with sunshine. His was a nature 
that was as buoyant as the crisp 
autumn air, and all about him felt 
the stimulus of his presence. 

“So glad to see you—a delightful 
surprise—how well you are looking— 
are you right from home ?—why 
didn’t you let us know you were 
coming?” and like utterances, a 
dozen or more, were flung at Edwards 
in quick succession by Marion and 
her mother. 

He was powerless for a minute to 
get in a word edgewise. 

“Yes, right from home,” he said, 
when a break in feminine enthusiasm 
came. ‘Couldn't stay away any 
longer—Jove, how good it looks to 
see you both once more.” 

“And how good it seems to see 
you,” was the answer in concert. 
“Come, sit here beside me,” said 
Marion, her face beaming with pleas- 
ure, “and tell me all about yourself 
—take this chair, mama. How is 
every one at home?—and Sallie, 
especially, how is she and why didn’t 
she come with you?” 

“She did come with me,” replied 
Edwards, his eyes sparkling with 
mischief. 

“ Came with you—Sallie here!” ex- 














claimed both Marion and her mother 
in a breath. 

Edwards enjoyed their surprise 
hugely. “ This is great fun,” he said, 
shaking with laughter. 

“JT didn’t think you would take 
advantage of us in this way, Burton,” 
replied Mrs. Kingsley. 

“You shall not have any more fun 
at our expense,” said Marion. “ You 
shall go after Sallie and bring her 
at once.” 

“Your word is law with me,” an- 
swered Edwards. “I fly;” and he 


was gone from the house almost be-- 


fore the sound of his voice had died 
away. 

When they were Jeft alone Marion 
and her mother looked at each other. 
Was it a dream, a phantom, or the 
real Burton Edwards? This thought 
darted from mind to mind. Of all 
men he was the last they would have 
expected to see. Neither spoke for 
an instant. Fancy or fact, it mat- 
tered not, for their eyes danced with 
gladness. But the causes that led to 
this feeling differed widely with the 
two women. 

To Mrs. Kingsley his opportune 
coming was as the hand of rescue 
stretched forth from out that realm 
impenetrable to mortal eyes. She 
saw in him an argument more effect- 
ive with Marion than all the force of 
her own reasoning and pleading. 
This was the chief source of her de- 
light, though she was genuinely glad 
of an’ opportunity to entertain him 
and his sister at her home, and at 
this season of the year when New 
York was at its best. 

In this respect Marion’s pleasure 
at their coming was no less than 
that of her mother. But there was 
something beyond this. The impress 
that Burton Edwards had left upon 
her heart had not yet been effaced. 
His sudden appearance thrilled her 
with that delicious sensation he had 
inspired months before. 
unlike the feeling she had for Der- 
ringforth as the smooth flowing 
stream of deep water is unlike the 
mountain torrent, leaping, tumbling, 
laughing as it dashes from crag to 
crag. The one was a quiet, restful, 
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rational emotion ; the other was tur- 
bulent, stimulating, exhilarating. 
The sentiment that bound her 
to Derringforth had begun with 
the beginning of intelligence. Its 
growth had been gradual, natural, 
healthful. Entering the heart 
thus, it had never caused her to 
experience that intoxication that 
comes from a sudden burst of pas- 
sion. And what is there that so 
thrills the soul of a woman—so com- 
pletely transports her to the acme of 
delight—as the love making of a 
strong, chivalrous man, whose very 
nature throbs with impassioned sen- 
timent? This is the sort of man that 
Marion met on that California 
ranch—the sort of man that had 
suddenly appeared before her at a 
moment when she was doubting 
whether to yield to her mother’s ap- 
peal or to make glad the heart of 


‘Derringforth. 


“ Phil has the better claim on me,” 
she reasoned. “It wouldn’t be right 
to disappoint him a second time, 
though, as mama says, the postpone- 
ment was not limited positively to 
one year. ‘One year at least,’ that 
isn’t really one year—no, Phil 
couldn’t claim that, and he wouldn’t, 
I know he wouldn’t. Phil would 
never charge me with bad faith 
without good cause. But I wonder 
—TI half feel that he would have 
cause. I thought myself that a year 
was meant, but I can see mama's po- 
sition—she hasn’t acted in bad faith, 
though she doesn’t like Phil now. I 
remember her very words. But then, 
I talked to Phil as if I thoughta 
year was meant, and in fact I did 
think so. Oh, dear, I don’t know 
I cannot feel that I 
should disappoint mama-—she fairly 
lives for me. And then there is so 
much going on, and my engage- 
ments—oh, such a lot of good times! 
I don’t think I ought to be asked to 
lose them all. Phil might be a little 
reasonable. I wonder if he would 
really give up as much for me as I 
would have to give up for him. 
Mama says I ought to put him to the 
test. But I don’t need to put him tothe 
test. I know that Phil would do anv- 
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thing for me. I won't allow myself 
to think of him in any such way, 
poor fellow. I wish we had been 
engaged last year, before I ever 
tasted the pleasures of society. Then 
I wanted to marry him and would 
have been contented, but now—well, 
I want to marry him yet—of course 
{ do, but—if it could only be post- 
poned alittle while longer on mama's 
account—I cannot get over her fool- 
ish prejudice against Phil, and he 
blames her—the idea, when mama is 
doing so much to make me happy! 


Phil should think of this. Well,I. 


suppose it will be all right some 
time—some time,” she repeated the 
words with a sigh that expressed the 
depth of her perplexity. 

It was at,this juncture that her 
mother joined her, and held up to 
her imagination the pleasures of a 
trip abroad. This inducement only 


added to her indecision, for with all 


her reasoning she came back ever to 
the feeling that she had not the 
heart to disappoint Derringforth. 

But a year in Europe meant so 
much to her. At one time, swayed 
by a sudden impulse, she had almost 
promised her mother that she would 
yield to her wishes. But this in- 
volved the breaking of Derringforth’s 
heart, and she shrank from the 
thought with fearful dread. 

While she was tortured by this in- 


decision, and rehearsing again and 


again the arguments on the one side 
and on the other, Burton Edwards 


descended upon her, 


XIII. 


THE current that had set so fiercely 
the Derringforths could 
not be turned back by any ordin- 
ary means in the space of seven 
days. They had struggled with it 
month after month and had barely 
kept their heads above water. But 
these seven days meant more to 
young Derringforth than all the 
three hundred and odd in which they 
had been buffeted by the breakers 
—breakers that ever and anon 
threatened their destruction. He 
had kept up bravely throughout the 


year, his mind centered upon that 
day when the enforced postpone- 
ment of his engagement to Marion 
would be over. It had been a bright 
beacon to him, cheering him in the 
darkest hours of the firm’s distress. 
Viewing its approach while yet a 
great way off, there was abundant 
hope in his youthful heart that long 
before its coming he and his father 
would have reached smooth water. 

With this conviction he counted 
the days as they passed, impatient at 
their slow tread. Would that long 
hoped for hour never come—that 
hour when all would be brightness 
and joy? The weeks continued on 
in their measured way until one day 
Derringforth found that but one re- 
mained. Then it was that he awoke 
in the agony of his soul realizing 
that time, in its steady march, so 
slow to his impatient eyes, had out- 
stripped him. 

He was not ready. The hand of 
Shylock still held the house of Der- 
ringforth in its relentless grasp. 
How simple a thing it had seemed to 
him, with yet many months to spare, 
to unloose and hurl forever from 
view these hated fingers of the money 
lender! Youth is ever thus hopeful. 
That “some way,” that “somehow,” 
indefinite and vague, had been no 
less an illusion to him than to Marion. 
Until now he had never felt so keenly 
the torture of his position. 

“ Only seven days,” he said, and in 
the words, as_ he spoke them, there 
was the cry of an aching heart, the 
despair of hopelessness. 

He lighted a cigar, put on his over- 
coat, and went out into the street. 
He had no definite object beyond 
seeking diversion of some kind— 
anything to take his thoughts from 
himself. It was nearly nine o’clock. 
He had been walking for perhaps 
fifteen minutes when he ran up the 
steps of the Kingsleys’ and pulled 
the bell. He had passed by the house 
once before with the resolve not to 
call, but now he did call, and only 
to find that Marion had gone to the 
opera. He felt more dejected than 
ever, and yet in away he was.glad 
that he did not see Marion. 
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“ What should I have said to her 
if I had seen her?” he reasoned. 
“She would have discovered that 
something is troubling me, and she 
must not know—not yet. I don’t 
want her to look upon me as an ob- 
ject of pity. I cannot. make a home 
for her, and she shall not make one 
for me. It is I who shall have to re- 
quest this time that the engagement 
be put off or—I had almost said, 
given up—but I won’t say it—I 
‘can’t—it shall not be;” and Derring- 
forth pressed his hand to his throb- 
bing head. 

He was walking rapidly down 
Fifth Avenue. The cold, crisp, 
wintry air and the invigorating exer- 
cise began to act asa tonic to his 
nerves. His pace quickened, and 
with the accelerated motion came 
additional activity of the brain. 
“There yet remain seven days,” he 
said to himself finally. “Isn’t it pos- 
sible for us to free ourselves in this 
time from that accursed Strum ? 
Then I could go to Marion the hap- 
piest fellow in the world. If I could 
only do this,” he meditated—and the 
thought in its inception was to him as 
a spark of light flashed upon one 
groping in darkness. It gave him a 
thrill of hope. He turned it over 
and over in his mind. His face lost 
its despair. He was warming to the 
idea, and his soul burned with en- 
thusiasm- 

“T will do something worthy of 
the girl I love,” he said to himself. 
His cheeks were flushed and there 
was in his eyes the fire of determin- 
ation. 

“T will have no more of this mis- 
erable drifting, like a helpless child,” 
he went on almost fiercely. “There 
is yet time for me to prove myself a 
man. I'll force the fight, and win or 
perish. This slow death is not the 
death for me. There is no courage, 
no bravery in it. I wonder men 
in these days ever win the love of 
women. Time was when they dared 
anything for love, and they were 
right. The race has degenerated. 
I hate this helplessness—this waiting 
from day to day and from week to 
week for relief. And matters are all 


the while getting worse with us—our 
very life blood is being squeezed out 
by a Shylock. Better make one 
final effort and let the worst happen 
that can happen. Anything will be 
preferable to this hideous nightmare; 
this hovering over the verge of a 
frightful precipice.” 

This was the utterance of a mind 
intoxicated by a sudden hope; an 
outburst of desperation. It was 
either give up Marion and acknow- 
ledge to her,the financial distress of 
his father and himself, or by some 
master stroke free themselves from 
the octopus that was dragging them 
to their doom. 

An hour later Derringforth had re- 
turned home. The fire in the library 
grate burned low. Except for a 
little spot in the center there was no 
ruddy glow—nothing to cheer the 
eye. He drew up closer to the ex- 
piring embers and _ stretched his 
hands out over them to catch the 
little warmth that arose. His father 
and mother had gone to bed. He 
was alone. The wind struck the 
windows and went whistling around 
the corner. Derringforth shivered, 
and walked across the room and 
looked at the thermometer. The 
temperature was fifty seven, 

“TI thought it felt chilly,” he said to 
himself, rubbing his hands together. 
He went back to the fire, and, leaning 
forward over the grate, stirred the 
coals aimlessly with the poker. His 
mind had begun to react. The 
mental intoxication had spent itself. 
The castle was breaking up before 
his eyes. He watched it intently, 
and as one part after another fell 
away from the main structure deep 
shadows settled upon his face. The 
poker fell listlessly from his hand, 
but still he sat there, bent forward 
as before, his eyes not fixed upon the 
dying embers but peering into space. 

His spirits had sunk to the lowest 
ebb. It was the rebound from the 
heights of a little while before. 
Marion had never seemed so far from 
him as at this instant. The thought 
of giving her up was torture to him. 
A strange sensation came over him. 
It was not faintness, but something 
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akin to it; something infinitely worse. 
He inhaled long breaths, but the 
pressure upon his heart remained 
like a thousand pound weight. In 
all the years he had known Marion 
not once had she been so sweet to 
his eyes as now. Helonged to goto 
her and clasp her in his arms and 
tell her of his love, and to talk of the 
home that had been their dream. 

But even as he thought a shadow 
arose before his vision, hiding the 
face of Marion. He started back 
with a shudder. It was the shadow 
of Strum. It had stolen in upon Der- 
ringforth like a thief in the stillness 
of the night, and there it stood cring- 
ing before him in all its hideousness. 
He saw the sharp, cadaverous fea- 
tures, the thin, uncanny hands, the 
narrow, shrunken chest, and the un- 
even shoulders, one drooping far be- 
low the other. 

Derringforth turned his eyes from 
the abhorrent sight, and with an un- 
conscious gesture of the hand, as if 
to bid the accursed shadow leave 
him, rose and walked back and forth 
in the room. The great clock in the 
corner struck the half hour. The 
hands were crawling on towards 
twelve. The wind still beat against 
the windows, and baffled, shrieked 
madly as it sped away. He took his 
watch from his pocket and began 
winding it. He was standing now 
beside the library table. An even- 
ing paper lay upon it. His eyes fell 
listlessly upon the printed words, 
but he saw nothing. The winding of 
the watch continued mechanically. 
The end of the spring had been 
reached, and Derringforth was about 
to turn away when as if by magic 
his attention was fixed upon a single 
headline—‘A Fortune Made in a 
Day.” 

He took up the paper and read the 
item eagerly. It was the story of a 
man who but a few months before 
was bankrupt. Wall Street was the 
scene of his dramatic triumph. A 
vivid account of his dealings was 
given in detail. Derringforth’s 
heart beat fast as his eyes ran down 
the printed column. His breast be- 


gan to heave with hope. His fingers 





twitched nervously, and when he 
had finished the account, he ex- 
claimed, almost shouted, the words, 
“This is the way out for me—this zs 
heroism! What one man has done, 
another can do.” 

He went to bed that night and into 
the land of dreams. He was in the 
arena. The clash of bull and bear in 
their mad struggle held him spell 
bound. The music of the exchange’s 
thousand voices thrilled him, and as 
he slept a smile hovered on his lips 
and the light of hope was in his face. 


AIV. 


“HERE is something I wish you 
would read, father,” said Phil the 
following morning, and he held upa 
cutting from a newspaper. 

Mr. Derringforth put on his glasses. 
“Oh, yes, I saw that last night,” he 
replied indifferently, and turned to 
his mail. 

They were at their office. 
felt a chill pass over him. 

“Don’t you think it wonderful 
that any one could recover so quickly 
from bankruptcy ?” he ventured. 

“ Yes, rather wonderful,” answered 
the father, running his eye cver a 
long statement of account. 

“Wall Street seems to be the’ 
place to make money. Did you 
read this list of names of men who 
have come up from nothing and are 
now worth millions?” 

“Yes, I saw them—twenty three 
thousand dollars,” he went on, his 
brow knit. “It doesn’t seem pos- 
sible that it can be so much. Here, 
Phil, I wish you would run over 
these figures and see if the footing is 
correct.” 

Young Derringforth took the state- 
ment, but he was in no mood for 
addition. He was annoyed at his 
father’s lack of interest. His brain 
was burning with the desire for 
speculation — for something more 
dramatic than the usual dig, dig, 
dig, with figures and correspondence. 
He ran half way up one column and 
forgot his count. He began again, 
and then stopped suddenly. 

“Why didn’t you go into Wall 


Phil 
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Street instead of this business?” he 
said, turning again to his father. 

“ Why do you ask this question ?” 
replied Mr. Derringforth, looking up 
quickly from his desk. 

“TI asked thinking perhaps your 
name might have been among the 
millionaires in the list.” 

“These men are the exceptions. 
The chances area hundred to one, 
and more, that I would have lost 
everything had I ventured into Wall 
Street. I have madea great many 
mistakes in my life, but never the 
mistake of dabbling in stock specu- 
lation.” 

“Don’t you think this is a good 
year for exceptions?” asked Phil, ig- 
norfng the latter part of his father’s 
remarks. 

“Well, hardly, if you mean mil- 
lionaire ‘exceptions. But what has 
got into your head, Phil? Why are 
you so interested in Wall Street all 
of a sudden? I’m sure you can’t 
think of going into speculation with 
the burden we already have on our 
shoulders.” 

“Isn’t Wall Street the place to get 
rid of burdens such as we are carry- 
ing ?” 

“TI hope you are not serious,” an- 
swered Mr. Derringforth, amazed. 

“Yes, lam serious. The beauty of 
speculation is that one doesn’t have 
to wait a lifetime to find out if he is 
rich or poor. While we have been 
struggling along here a hundred for- 
tunes have been made in the Street.” 

“And how many fortunes do you 
suppose have been lost there in the 
same time?” 

“T don’t know. Some men will 
lose*money anywhere and in any- 
thing. But this is a pretty good list 
of successful operators.” 

“Yes, so it is, but as compared to 
the list of wrecks it would be as a 
foot rule to Bunker Hill monument.” 

“TIsn’t that putting it rather 
strong?” replied Phil incredulously. 

“No, not a bit. The comparison 
is not a distortion of facts.” 

“Why isn’t something said, then, 
of this Bunker Hill list?’ asked Phil. 

“You will find as you grow older,” 
said Mr. Derringforth, “that people 


like to read of successes—not fail- 
ures, unless there is something start- 
ling in them. The papers follow 
public taste. They do not try to form 
it. A man makes a fortune, and it 
is talked of forever—printed and re- 
printed. He is always prominent in 
the public eye, whereas his neighbor, 
whose business came to naught, is 
forgotten, and nothing is ever re- 
printed to keep the fact alive. It is 
well that it is so. The brighter the 
world is made the better. Let the 


gloom be forgotten, but do not be . | 


misled, Phil—do not think any more 
of Wall Street. It is no place for 
you. We are gaining ground, and 
in a few months more shall be all 
right. I am not surprised that you 
have become uneasy. It has been a 
long, tedious pull, and you have 
worked like a veteran with never a 
murmur. I have watched you, and 
your application has been a reward 
to me for the siege i have been 
through.” 

“T have tried to do my best,” an- 
swered Phil, “ but it is pretty hard to 
drag along as we have been drag- 
ging, seeing every dollar that comes 
in swallowed up by that miserable 
shark. I can’t endure the sight of 
him much longer. I feel like chok- 
ing the life out of the cringing cur.” 

“You must not speak that way, 
Phil,” cautioned his father. 

“T can’t help it, and I don’t know 
that I want to help it,” answered 
Phil feverishly. 

“ What has come over you to pro- 
duce this recklessness?” replied Mr. 


Derringforth, regarding his son 
anxiously. 
“T’m simply desperate. I can’t 


endure this drifting any longer. I 
feel like overturning everything; 
smashing everything. Last night 
when I read the account of these 
men who had made fortunes in Wall 
Street in a day, I thought Isawa 
way out for us—a way to get out of 
Strum’s grasp; and now you throw 
cold water on the whole thing. I 
don’t want to seem unreasonable to 
you, father. I see that my words 
pain you, and I am sorry, but as I 
said before, I am fairly desperate. 
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You don’t know what it all means to 
me; you can never know.” 

“Tt does pain me, Phil—pains me 
very deeply, to see you in this mood,” 
said Mr. Derringforth, and he spoke 
in subdued tones, trying to hide the 
wound his son’s words had made. 

“ Forgive me, father,” implored 
Phil. “I did not realize what I was 
saying. I am simply worn out, tort- 
ured almost beyond endurance.” 

“T am very sorry for you, my 
son,” said the father softly. ‘I wish 
you had come to me before with 
your burdens. I knew something 
was troubling you, but you gave me 
no chance to speak to you about it. 
I think now that I understand you. 
It should have been plain to me be- 
fore. The loss of my own property 
is nothing compared to my regret 
for you. But it may come out bet- 
ter than you think, Phil. Marion is 
a sensible girl, and will do as you 
wish. A few months more and we 
shall be all right, I trust. Then you 
can go to her as you would go to 
her now, and all your hopes will be 
fulfilled. We must be patient a lit- 
tle while yet. Everything will come 
out right in the end.” 


XV. 


™ DERRINGFORTH plodded through 
the day, turning off in a perfunc- 
tory fashion the work that fell to his 
hands. But there was no spon- 
taneity in his movements, no sense 
of satisfaction over a task well done. 
The kind words of his father had for 
a time warmed him to better feeling; 
but they meant so little, compared 
with his disappointment, that they 
were soon buried deep beneath the 
gloom that possessed him. 

It was Saturday, and on the com- 
ing Thursday he was to goto Marion. 
What possible move yet remained ? 
Why had he waited so long, he asked 
himself in bitterness of soul? The 
last chance of escape seemed closed 
to him. And afterall, was his father 
right about Wall Street? Had he 
not done wrong in going to a Shy- 
lock for aid? Had he'not seen relief 
just ahead throughout an’ entire 


year, and was it not as far off now as 
at the beginning? : 

“T did not believe in the first place 
in borrowing money at a ruinous 
rate,” Derringforth mused. “TI said 
so at the time. If we had stopped 
then, we should be all right now. 
We could have paid our debts long 
before this, and there would have 
been a fortune left. Now everything 
is tied up, and we are in the clutches. 
of a robber. The profits of a year’s. 
work, and the best of all our securi- 
ties, have gone to him and still the 
hideous cry rings in our ears, more,. 
more, more. Instead of getting out 
we are getting in deeper all the while, 
and yet father tries to persuade him- 
self that we shall be all right fna 
few months. He is as likely to be 
mistaken about Wall Street as about 
his own business, I fancy. I can un- 
derstand his dread of a crash. I 
know his pride and sensitiveness. 
He has never met defeat and he is. 
trying to do the impossible, think- 
ing that he will finally triumph. 
But we have been bled too: much. 
If there was any really good founda- 
tion for believing that three or four 
months more would save us, I should 
feel more like going to Marion. She 
would wait patiently, I am sure, but 
there is no ground for hope. I will. 
not mislead her as we have misled 
ourselves. It would not be manly. 
She would not respect me, and I 
should not respect myself.” 

The seed of distrust had lodged in 
Derringforth’s heart. He had never 
before questioned his father’s judg- 
ment in just this way. To be sure,. 
he had said that he did not. believe 
in borrowing money at exorbitant 
rates. But these words were spoken 
without the responsibility on his. 
shoulders of maintaining the credit 
of the house. Up to this time he had 
seldom questioned seriously his fa- 
ther’s judgment. But today he was. 
more unsettled. The mistakes that 
had hitherto seemed merely the nat- 
ural outgrowth of existing’ complica- 
tions appeared in a somewhat differ- 
ent light. He was’ looking: at them: 
from: another point of view. _ 

In the evening he strolled’ up to- 




















the Windsor Hotel, where Wall 
Street men were wont to congregate 
at the end of the day and discuss 
the why and the wherefore of things 
speculative. This custom is still 
kept up, and a lively market brings 
together many brokers, operators, 
and financiers. The atmosphere of 
the lobby is fraught with specula- 
tion, rumors, predictions, and fore- 
bodings dark and ominous, 

Derringforth had been in the hotel 
but a few minutes when a young 
man came up.and spoke to him. 

“TIsn’t this Phil Derringforth?” he 
said, extending his hand. 

“Yes, but you have the advantage 
of me. I cannot place you.” 

The other laughed. ‘“ You ought 
to remember an old schoolfellow.” 

“ Burrock?” ventured Derring- 
forth. 

“ Right you are—the same, and I’m 
devilish glad to see you, old man. 
I’ve intended to look you up, but 
have been so busy—you know how it 
is yourself,” 

“Have you been in town long?” 
asked Derringforth, holding himself 
rather stiffly. 

“Oh, yes, over two yvears—lively 
town this—one can’t get round much 
to hunt up anybody, but I’m right 
glad to see you, Derringforth—rich 
as ever, I s’pose ?” 

“T fancy I could stand a trifle more 
of prosperity without its turning my 
head.” 

_ “I should think so. Nothing 
would ever turn your head. I re- 
member the way you used to do us 
up at school, and—I say, I haven’t 
forgotten the time you came to my 
rescue, that night out on the Riggs 
road, Geewhiz, weren't those fellows 
going for me! I’d have been jelly in 
five minutes more—a great fight, 
wasn’t it? I must do something for 
you, old man—a good turn deserves 
its reward. Can’t I give you a 
pointer on the market ?—everything 
is jumping, going up, up, up—never 
saw anything like it—made_ five 
thousand today myself—excuse me 
a minute, there is a man I want to 
speak to,” and he rushed away un- 
ceremoniously and up to the new 
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arrival with the air of one who had 
millions at stake. 

Derringforth walked to one side of 
the lobby and stood there almost like 
a statue, dumb with amazement. 
There was Burrock before his eyes 
talking in the most enthusiastic, self 
possessed, and impressive manner 
imaginable. Presently a small man 
came in—small in stature, but evi- 
dently very great in the eyes of the 
Wall Street hosts. He was no other 
than Jay Gould. Derringforth rec- 
ognized him, and a minute later 
was astounded to see him speak to 
Burrock as he passed by. 

“And this is that scrubby little 
Burrock,” Derringforth mused, hard- 
ly believing his own eyes. “ Hank 
Burrock, as the boys called him, ex 
rapport with the kings of the Street, 
a devil may care fellow like him.” 

Burrock had not enjoyed the good 
opinion of the students at the acad- 
emy. His scholarly attributes were 
thin of fiber compared with his assur- 
ance. Serious study and he were 
strangers. In his third year he was 
dropped for an act of grave miscon- 
duct. And now apparently he was a 
bigger man than any one of the 
school. Derringforth could only 
wonder at what he saw. When Bur- 
rock introduced himself he was dis- 
posed to hold him at a distance, but 
now he began to feel a sudden inter- 
est in renewing the acquaintance. 

“Made five thousand dollars to- 
day,” he repeated to himself. ‘“ Ev- 
erything is jumping, going up, up, 
up. If I could only make five thou- 
sand dollars I could go to Marion 
happy as a king. Am I not as smart 
as Burrock — little Burrock, who 
never had'a lesson, and if he can 
make money in Wall Street, why 
shouldn’t 1?” 


XVI. 
DERRINGFORTH did not derive 
much spiritual food from the 


preached word the following morn- 
ing. Around and about him were a 
dozen sleek, self satisfied looking 
millionaires whose money had been 
made in Wall Street. 
felt a trifle envious. 


Derringforth 
Why should 
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these men have so much and he be 
in distress ? 

But this thought soon gave place 
to quickening ambition. He forgot 
his surroundings, forgot that he was 
in the house of God, and heeded not 
the admonitions that fell from the 
preacher's lips. His mind was in 
Wall Street. He was constructing 
schemes for speculation and figuring 
out his profits. As his gains accum- 
ulated, his mind warmed to the 
theme. The machinery of his brain 
moved faster and yet faster. His 
plans grew apace, until finally he 
saw himself, at the end of a few 
months, among the most active op- 
erators of the exchange. 

Burrock, the boy he had looked 
upon at school as an undesirable ac- 
quaintance, had suddenly grown to 
larger stature. Then his clothes 
fitted badly and he was generally a 
fellow of the second order. But now 
he was a power. He had been in 
Wall Street two years, and lived like 
a Croesus—had bachelor apartments, 
lavishly furnished, drove a spanking 
tandem, and spent money right and 
left. 

Burrock was a bull of the fiercest 
type. The market was with him, 
and he saw millions in the air. His 
enthusiasm was infectious. Derring- 


forth had spent an hour with him the > 


night before in his luxurious apart- 
ments, and had caught the infection. 

It is not surprising that the words 
of the pulpit did not reach Derring- 
forth’s mind. He was not in a re- 
ceptive mood for Bible truths, or 
anything in fact that did not vibrate 
with a dramatic thrill. He called on 
Marion in the evening. He had not 
intended to do this. She did not ex- 
pect him. His soul was on so loftya 
plane that he hesitated at nothing. 
There was no reason why he should 
not spend an hour or two with her. 
In fact, it was the natural thing for 
him todo. But he had been in an 
unnatural mood. He had seemed 
to fight shy of her. She was too 


proud to coax him to call, and he re- 
mained away—with a heart ache. 

Marion was in the parlor with 
Burton Edwards and his sister when 
Derringforth entered the room. 

“Tam glad to see you,” she said, 
extending her hand cordially, and 
introduced him to her guests. 

Derringforth was at his best— 
chatty, genial, and _ entertaining. 
Brought face to face with Burton 
Edwards, he seemed the superior 
man. Marion noted this, and in the 
depths of her heart she was glad. 
She had wondered if he would not 
suffer by personal comparison, but 
the test had been made and with 
the odds on his side. 

She listened to his conversation 
in amazement. He had never been 
so delightfully clever before, and she 
blessed him from the sincerity of her 
soul for drawing attention from her- 
self. Her position was painfully awk- 
ward. She was paying the penalty 
of concealing what she ought to have 
told. Derringforth knew nothing 
of the Edwardses, and the Ed- 
wardses knew nothing of Derring- 
forth. She had said nothing of 
either to the other. But there they 
were all together now, and each 


seemed to be on the most intimate 


terms with her. 
“Marion completely captured our 


hearts while she was with us on the. 
ranch,” remarked Edwards, in the 


course of conversation. 

“You mustn’t believe him, Phil,” 
said Marion, her cheeks burning; 
and turning to Edwards she added, 
with a pretty little gesture of pro- 
test, “You are so extravagant in 
your praise, Burton.” 

“Who is this fellow that presumes 
to call her Marion and whom she 
calls Burton?” said Derringforth to 
himself, paling as if pierced by an 
arrow. 

“Who is this fellow that Marion 
calls Phil with such familiarity ?” 
thought Edwards, the fire darting 
from his eyes. a 


(Zo be continued.) 









































BOY CHOIRS IN AMERICA. 


By Thomas Morgan Prentice. 


“THE last decade has witnessed a 

remarkable increase in the 
number of vested choirs in this coun- 
try; nor has this growth been lim- 
ited to a numerical increase. The 
standard of church music has been 
elevated, and as majestic structures 
with spire and campanile pointing 
heavenward have been raised to the 
glory of God, so have the sweet 
voices of his children been trained 
to rise in services of praise. 

A variety of causes have been as- 
signed for the rapid decay of a time 
honored institution of the church— 
the quartette or gallery choir; but 


while giving each due credit for 
whatever influence it may have ex- 
ercised, a potent factor has unques- 
tionably been a realization of the 
responsibilities of the choristers, of 
their power as a spiritual aid to the 
offices of the church, and an appreci- 
ation of their high calling, which 
may fittingly be termed a sacerdotal 
office. 

Insignificant as the position or ap- 
parel of the choir may appear, when 
contrasted with the more important 
question of doctrinal belief, no less 
an authority than Dr. J.S. B. Hodges 
says: “Perhaps this state of things 
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had more to do than is generally 
supposed with the separation of the 
Methodists from the Church of Eng- 
land. That separation was not made 
on doctrinal grounds; it did not 
arise from different teaching on bap- 
tism, eucharist, or episcopacy. It 
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was due more to the coldness and 
inanition of the church; the lack of 
warm and living services, and if, in- 
stead of having to listen to the 
praises of God sung for them by 
those who too often had no thought 
of God in their hearts, they had the 
opportunity of taking their own part 
in singing such hymns as are now to 
be found throughout the church, it 
may be that the separation would 
never have occurred, or, at least, that 
thousands would have been saved 
from it.” 

The subtle power of music has 
been recognized in all ages. It is 
the most potent arm of the church, 
reaching every class, and falling on 
ears deaf to the most eloquent utter- 
ances of her gifted clergy. “ Let 
me make the songs of a people, and 
I care not who makes their laws,” 
said Fletcher, and the aphorism is 
as true today. 

Boy choirs are now universal 
throughout England, although fifty 


vears ago they were seldom heard 
outside of cathedrals and collegiate 
chapels. Their adoption has created 
a demand for organists and choir- 
masters specially educated for their 
work. The successful training of 
boys’ voices demands a knowledge 
of the construction of the vocal or- 
gans previous to the period of muta- 
tion, which is unnecessary with a 
choir of adult voices, individual tui- 
tion being rarely given in the latter 
case unless for the requirements of 
solo singing. 

In this country the organist or 
choirmaster too often has had no 
practical knowledge regarding the 
training and development of the 
voice. Many of them have for years 
been accustomed to a choir of mixed 
voices, where the conditions are 
totally dissimilar to those attending 
the training of boys. A comparison 
between the tonal quality of the 
average English chorister and those 
in this country is unquestionably in 
favor of the former. Sweetness of 
tone, facility of execution, and purity 
of the upper register, are qualities 
which make the singing of the Eng- 
lish chorister so delightful. This 
clearness 
creates a wonderful impression on 
the listener, is rarely exhibited in 
any marked degree in this country. 
Allowing for any natural superiority 
in the vocal organs of the English 
boys, for climatic changes, from 
which all singers suffer, and for any 
other causes frequently advanced in 
explanation, we are forced to admit 
that intelligent training, the use of 
the thin register or head tones, the 
cultivation of tonal purity without 
loss of strength, correct breathing, 
and the careful attention paid to 
pronunciation and accentuation, pro- 
duce the perfect intonation, the flex- 
ibility and flute-like quality, that are 
prominent characteristics of the sing- 
ing of English boys. 

It is small wonder that England 
should be far in advance of us both 
in the introduction and development 
of the vested choir. Her organists 
have the advantage of special train- 
ing, such as Oxford and Cambridge 


and buoyancy, which . 
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CHORISTERS OF ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, NEW YORK. 


afford. Starting when a lad with a 
definite purpose before him, the 
pupil is surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere pervaded by musical tradi- 
tions. As the young theological 
student dissects prophecies in the 
original Hebrew, so may he revel in 
the scores of Bach or Handel. He 
is successively a chorister, sub or- 
ganist, and eventually in charge of 
some cathedral or parish choir. His 
salary is sufficient to preclude the 
necessity of any effort to augment 
his income by secular duties entirely 
foreign to his musical education and 
tastes. He commands adequate 
leisure for the successful training of 
the voices under him and for the 
study of higher branches, such as 
theory and composition. What is 
the result? A choir admirably 
trained, with solo voices of remark- 





able purity, and the possession of a 
school of music distinctively Angli- 
can. 

Although many compositions of 
merit have been written by Ameri- 
can composers for the use of the 
church in this country, such contri- 
butions have been of a varied and 
desultory character, and nothing ap- 
proaching a school of ecclesiastical 
music exists as yet in America. A 
glance over the programmes of the 
leading choirs in New York shows a 
succession of foreign writers, the 
modern English composers—Tours, 
Stainer, Barnby, and Calkin—being 
most prominent, while for more 
elaborate festival services the masses 
of Mozart, Haydn, Weber, Schubert, 
and Gounod—adapted, of course, to 
English text—are chosen. Although 
the secular music of the day has to 
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We cannot attain per- 
fection in choral singing 
until more encouragement 
is given to organists and 
choirmasters. Salaries are 
far too low to induce the 
best foreign trainers. to 
locate here, or to encour- 
age local musicians of 
note to devote themselves 
exclusively to this parti- 
cular work, With the ex- 
ception of the organists 
of Trinity Parish in New 
York, and those of the 
leading churches in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago, but few organ- 
ists or choirmasters re- 
ceive a salary exceeding 
two thousand dollars per 
annum, while the average 
stipend is far below that 
sum. Choir schools are as 
yet unknown here. A few 
such institutions as exist 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, at 
many of the Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges, and 
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elsewhere in England, 


HENRY B. KONEY, CHOIRMASTER OF GRACE CHURCH, CHIcaco. Would rapidly revolutio- 


some extent influenced the prevail- 
ing taste in church music, and ar- 
rangements of popular airs and solos 
from the latest operas may be heard 
in many fashionable churches, such 
selections are rarely included in the 
repertoire of any vested choir. While 
the powerful influence of the choral 
service is felt as at present through- 
out the Jand, we need not fear a re- 
turn to the abuses of the sixteenth 
century, when masses founded on 
secular airs were the standard of the 
church, 

Many effective anthems and me- 
lodious hymns have been written on 
this side of the Atlantic, and with 
the increasing interest in church 
music and the attention paid to it 
by churches of all denominations, it 
is not unreasonable to hope that 
American composers will, at no dis- 
tant day, furnish compositions 
worthy of rendition in the cathedrals 
of the world. 


nize existing choir meth- 
ods. Pupils in these schools receive 
regular musical instruction and sing 
at a choral service daily, attaining 
thereby remarkable proficiency. 

In this country individual training 
is the exception, attendance at re- 
hearsals twice or thrice weekly suf- 
ficing in the majority of cases. We 
cannot expect to accomplish the re- 
sults attained abroad without greater 
facilities for the training of boys’ 
voices, and a more liberal expendi- 
ture for competent choirmasters, 

One of our leading church musi- 
cians describes church music as 
Active and Meditative, the former 
comprising hymns, chants, versicles, 
and so forth, and the latter the more 
difficult musical selections, such as 
the Kyrie, the Credo, the Te Deum, 
or the Jubilate, usually too elaborate 
for the participation of the congre- 
gation. While congregational sing- 
ing pure and simple is not to be en- 
couraged, the musical service of the 
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harsh and disagreeable, while 
the natural purity of many 
boys’ voices is far more femi- 
nine in quality. Boys’ voices, 
previous to the period of muta- 
tion, may be considered tc 
possess two registers—the 
“thick ” and “ thin,” common- 
ly known as chest and head 
tones, from the changes in the 
larynx revealed by the laryngo- 
scope, although each may be 
further subdivided into “up- 
per ” and “lower.” 

Boys sing naturally in the 
thick or lower register, in 
which the vocal chords vibrate 
in their entire length. By cul- 
tivation, the thin register, pro- 
duced by the vibration of the 
inner edge of the vocal chords, 
is developed, and the flute-like 
timbre noticeable in the sing- 
ing of the well trained choris- 
ter produced. By the use of 
the thin register the compass 
of the voice is extended up to 
A or B above the staff, which 





BLATCHFORD KAVANAGH, OF GRACE CHURCH, CHICAGO. notes are delivered with ease 


Episcopal Church affords ample op- 
portunity for the participation of 
its worshipers. The soul stirring 
effect of such familiar hymns as 
“Jerusalem the Golden,” or “Sun 
of my Soul,” sung by a thousand 
voices, will make a lasting impres- 
sion on the memory. The choral 
service invites the assistance of the 
congregation, and a multitude of 
melodious hymns suited to every 
church season, and pervaded with a 
spirit of cheerfulness and joy, have 
hailed its advent. 

These hymns of modern writers 
have proved a happy substitute for 
those- of our childhood, too often 
tinged with melancholy, and they 
have contributed in no small degree 
to make the services of the church 
more cheerfully devotional. 

The natural voice of a boy, from 
the age of six until puberty, closely 
resembles that of a girl. There are 
variations, of course, in individual 
cases, for the singing as well as 
speaking voice of the latter is often 


and purity. Boys familiar 
with the use of head tones do not 
tire readily, nor sing off the key, as 
is usually the case with the untrained 
boy. 

Some choirmasters hold that it is 
impossible to bridge over the break 
between the registers in the limited 
time devoted to rehearsals, and con- 
sequently do not permit the use of 
chest tones at all. Others, and as 
good an authority as Dr. Messiter of 
Trinity Church, New York, believe 
that both registers can be used ef- 
fectively, and the execution of the 
choristers at Trinity would seem to 
validate this claim. 

The usual method is to train the 
head tones downward, carrying the 
thin register to G or F (first space in 
treble clef), the change in the ascend- 
ing scale being made before A. The 
objection to the practice of the 
ascending scale is that boys will un- 
consciously force the voice, carrying 
the chest tones above the desired 
position. Forcing the voice is fatal to 
the development of head tones, and 
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boys who have acquired the habit of 
shouting are exceedingly difficult 
subjects to reform. 

The scarcity of good alto boys is 
recognized and lamented by every 
choirmaster. However, in this re- 
spect at least we have advanced over 
the mother country. The falsetto 
alto, or counter tenor, in general use 
in England, is but occasionally heard 
in America; and for this, I think, 
all true musicians are devoutly 
thankful. The male alto appears to 
have been evolved after the restora- 
tion of Charles II. At best it is an 
unsatisfactory makeshift for the 
natural alto voice, the quality of 
tone being shrill and unnatural. 

Boys possessing a pure contralto 
voice, as we have said,are rare. The 
general custom is to employ boys 
with strong voices, but 
who are technically so- 
prani, singing in the thick 
register. Boys nearing 
the period of mutation 
are frequently relegated 
to the alti, and being 
trained readers are of 
value, although question- 
able substitutes for the 
natural alto voice. In the 
majority of American 
choirs the alti are defi- 
cient, both numerically 
and in tonal volume, forc- 
ing the voice being some- 
times permitted as a sub- 
stitute for numbers. 
Purity of timbre is there- 
by sacrificed, and an ex- 
ample set the soprani 
which they are sure to 
follow. 

In addition to the 
necessary ability, and the 
experience gained by long 
familiarity with choir 
work, the duties of the 
choirmaster require zeal, 
tact, and patience. Inno 
branch of musical train- 
ing are these qualities 
more necessary. To in- 
spire enthusiasm in a 


choir of boys recruited 
from 


school, office, or 
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workshop, and with minds bent on 
play, is veritably a herculean task. 
Rarely do boys have any apprecia- 
tion of the composition in hand.’ 
The most effective climax is passed 
without a thought, and the subli- 
mest effort of the greatest master 
rendered as indifferently as the 
most insipid composition of the 
novitiate. The choirmaster must 
lend his mental faculties to the 
choristers, and a delicate pianissimo, 
forceful crescendo, or vigorous 
fortissimo represents his faithful 
labor. It may be unreasonable to 
expect a boy of ten to execute with 
the intelligence and abandon of an 
adult. Certainly, with few indivi- 
dual exceptions, the untrained boy 
sings with an indifference approach- 
ing contempt. 


W. H. WHITTINGHAM, CHOIRMASTER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 
BALTIMORE. 
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DR. A. H. MESSITER, 


Organist and Choirmaster of Trinity Church, New York, 


These and kindred reasons, notably 
the scarcity of solo voices, and the 
limited period in which they are 
available as vocalists, are advanced by 
the advocates—and they are many 
—of female voices as soloists, and 
even as auxiliary chorus singers. 
The church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
New York, was the first to employ 
women soloists, and at present in 
that city vested choirs composed in 
part of women are heard at St. 
George’s, All Souls’, St. Ignatius’s, 
and elsewhere. In some instances 
these singers are regularly vested, 
and in every case some appropriate 
habiliment is worn. 

Why women should be excluded 
from the chancel, or denied partici- 
pation in the musical services of the 
church, is a question not easily an- 
swered. We certainly do not share 
in the opinion of St. Bernard that 
“woman is an instrument of the 
devil,” nor believe that a voice which 
approaches most nearly our concep- 
tion of the divine in music should be 
heard only on the concert or oper- 
atic stage. If the choral service is 
to be rendered by boys and men ex- 





clusively, the works of many 
of the greatest composers the 
world has produced must 
either be ignored or indiffer- 
ently interpreted. In the writ- 
ings of Lasso, Marcello, Du- 
rante, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Bach, Hasse, Graun, and their 
congeners—and the list might 
be almost indefinitely ex- 
tended—boys are excluded, at 
least in the conception of the 
composer; and the majority of 
com positions of the early Eng- 
lish cathedral school require 
the male adult alto. In the 
modern English school alone 
do we find compositions spec- 
ially written for boys’ voices, 
and this is certainly a limited 
category to draw upon. 

But little definite knowledge 
as to the genesis of surpliced 
choirs in this country has 
come down tous. Ancient rec- 
ords show that boys were 
heard at Trinity Church on 
special occasions, as early as 1760. 
They were from the Charity School, 
not vested, and occupied seats at the 
front of the church. During the 
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GEORGE F. LE JEUNE, 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. John’s Chapel, New York 

















regime of Dr. Edward Hodges the 
choir of boys was placed in the east- 
ern gallery, but the solo work was 
intrusted to female voices. 

Dr. Hodges returned to England 
in 1858 and was succeeded by Mr. 
Henry S. Cutler, who was an ardent 
advocate of boy choirs. Upon his 
advent the women singers were 
superseded by boys, who’ were 
brought down from the organ loft 
and placed in front seats, and later 
in the chancel. Vestments, a deter- 
mined opposition to which still ex- 
isted on the part of many of the 
congregation, were not worn until 
October 14, 1860, on the occasion of 
the visit of the Prince of Wales. A 
simple white surplice was worn at 
this time, the cassock and cotta re- 
placing the surplice when the choir 
came to be regarded as a permanent 
institution, 

Trinity has labored with success for 
the advancement of church music, and 
her influence has been widespread. 
More than half of the Episcopal 
churches in New York have surpliced 
choirs, and the list is being rapidly 
extended. The first pointed Psalter 
to be printed in this country, was 
the work of the organists of Trinity, 
under the patronage of the music 
committee and vestry of the church, 
and the work is in general use in 
America. 

The choir at Trinity numbers 
thirty men and boys, skillfully 
trained by Dr. Messiter. The boys 
are divided into senior and junior 
trebles and altos. Each of these 
classes meets for separate instruc- 
tion, and a large probationary choir 
is maintained from which choristers 
are graduated into the regular or- 
ganization. A full cathedral service 
is sung every Sunday, and on festival 
occasions a large orchestra assists 
the choir. 

The seven churches belonging to 
the parish of Trinity, with one ex- 
ception, maintain vested choirs. At 


St. John’s Chapel, on Varick Street, 
the choir, under the direction of Mr. 
George F. Le Jeune, enjoys a high 
reputation for the character of its 
music and the artistic manner in 
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which it is rendered. For several 
years past the choral festivals given 
monthly at this church have attracted 
much attention. Among the works 
rendered entire on these occasions 
have been Spohr’s “ Last Judgment ”; 
“The Creation”; “Elijah”; “St. 
Paul”; Gounod’s “Gallia”; ‘“ The 
Prodigal Son”; “ The Holy City”; 
“Ruth”; and Weber’s “ Jubilee Can- 
tata.” 

Trinity Chapel, on West Twenty 
Fifth Street, maintains a large boy 
choir under the direction of Dr. 
Walter B. Gilbert. Music of the 
English school predominates, al- 
though American composers are fre- 
quently represented. 

At the latest addition to the chapels 
of Trinity, that of St. Agnes, on West 
Ninety Second Street, Mr. G. Edward 
Stubbs directs the recently organized 
choir. Mr. Stubbs has made a special 
study of the development of boy’s 
voices; his work on choir training 
being a complete textbook for choir- 
masters. Thechoristers at St. Agnes’s 
are chosen with care, receive indivi- 
dual tuition, and the upper register 
is thoroughly developed; the result 
being purity of tone, intelligent 
phrasing, and clearness of enuncia- 
tion. 

The choir at St. Chrysostom’s 
Chapel, where Mr. W. A. Rabock is 
the organist and choirmaster, holds 
a commanding place for the excel- 
lence of its choral services. St. 
Paul's, on lower Broadway, is the 
only chapel of old Trinity that has 
adhered to the mixed voice choir. 

The largest vested choir in New 
York is heard at St. George’s, Stuy- 
vesant Square. The male choir num- 
bers fifty five voices, and is assisted 
by an auxiliary choir of twenty 
female voices, the solos being as- 
signed to the latter. The music is 
admirably rendered, the acoustics of 
the large edifice contributing to the 
stateliness of the musical service. 
Mr. W. S. Chester is the organist and 
director. 

The large choir of St. James’s 
Church, on Madison Avenue, is noted 
for the high character of its musical 
programme, and the finished singing 
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of the boychoristers. The question- 
able expedient of using male adult 
altos is practiced at St. James’s, 
which appears to be the only draw- 
back to a choral service approaching 
perfection in its finish. The choir 
has rendered thirty three festival 
services, at each of which a complete 
cantata or oratorio has been sung. 
The high reputation it enjoys is, in a 
great measure, due to the faithful 
labors of Mr. G. Edward Stubbs, now 
of St. Agnes’s Chapel, ably succeeded 
by Mr. Alfred Stubbs Baker, the 
present incumbent. The boys at St. 
James’s publish a choir journal 
monthly, devoted to reviews, criti- 
cisms, and choral interests in general. 

The choir of the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, New York, num- 
bers forty voices, women being em- 


ployed as soloists. Perhaps the 
most striking and _ characteristic 
church music performed in this 


country is rendered at St. Mary’s, 
where the services are at all times 
elaborate and impressive, and con- 
sonant with the church season. A 
small orchestra is heard each Sun- 
day, and the festival services, with 
full orchestra, are stately and artis- 
tic. The musical library at St. 
Mary’s is probably the most exten- 
sive of any vested choir in this coun- 
try, including the masses of Havdn, 
Mozart, Gounod, Weber, Guilmant, 
and others to the number of thirty, 
besides the standard oratorios, an- 
thems, special processionals, and so 
forth. Many of the masses sung at 
St. Mary’s have been specially 
adapted to English words by Dr. 
George B. Prentice, whose labors in 
the field of church music cover a pe- 
riod of thirty years. 

The choir of St. Andrew’s Church, 
at Fifth Avenue and One Hundred 
and Twenty Seventh Street, numbers 
forty two voices, and gives evidence 
of skillful training. Music of English 
composers predominates; in justifi- 
cation of which Mr. Mallinson Ran- 
dall, the choirmaster, says, with 


much soundness, “I am not preju- 
diced in favor of English music. If 
I see good and suitable music I buy 
it, whether it is written by an Eng- 


lishman or a Chinaman; but it is 
not generally understood that the 
music written for a mixed quartette, 
or chorus choir of mixed voices, is, 
in many instances, entirely unsuitable 
for boys. Music that will display a 
woman’s voice will often be totally 
ineffective if sung by boys.” 

Among other representative boy 
choirs in New York are those at the 
Church of the Heavenly Rest, di- 
rected by Mr. Henry Carter; All 
Souls’, on Madison Avenue; All 
Angels’, West End Avenue, and 
Calvary Church, Fourth Avenue. 
The last named, a recent convert to 
the boy choir movement, for years 
possessed a quartette which was 
ranked as one of the foremost in the 
city; the veteran musician, Joseph 
Mosenthal, being the organist. 
Thirty odd years ago Mr. Mosenthal 
was forced out of St. John’s by the 
advent of boy choristers, only to 
suffer a similar experience at Calvary 
four years ago. 

Boy choristers have rapidly super- 
seded the mixed voice choirs in the 
leading cities of this country. Brook- 
lyn has no less than eighteen vested 
choirs; those having claim to par- 
ticular recognition being St. Ann’s, 
Brooklyn Heights; St. Paul’s, Clin- 
ton Street; Church of the Messiah, 
Greene and Clermont Avenues; 
Grace Church, on the Heights, and 
St. John’s. The choir of the latter 
church consists of twenty six boys. 
and fourteen men, the music being 
of the English cathedral school. 
Special musical services are fre- 
quently given, on which occasions a 
complete oratorio or cantata is ren- 
dered. 

The first boy choir in Boston was. 
heard at the Churchof the Advent. Dr. 
Cutler, whose name is closely identi- 
fied with the boy choir movement 
in this country, was one of the earlier 
organists at this church, and his suc- 
cessors have been Mr. Edward Matt- 
son; Mr. Henry Carter; Mr. Her- 
mann Daum; Mr. W. J. Coles, and 
the present efficient organist and 
choirmaster, Mr. S. B. Whitney, 
whose labors cover a period of over 
twenty years. The choir is a fine 
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one, and the music, especially the 
festival services with orchestral ac- 
companiment, are elaborate and 
effective. 

St. Paul’s Church, Boston, has a 
choir of twenty five boys and ten 
men under the direction of Mr. 
Warren A. Locke. 

Mr. George L. Osgood directs the 
choir at Emanuel Church, The 
scholarly tone of the selections, and 
the finish with which they are ren- 
dered, place this in the front rank of 
Boston choirs. The men form a four 
part male chorus, and are chosen on 
that basis. Unaccompanied singing 
is a feature at this church, and the 
artistic methods pursued in the train- 
ing of the boys’ voices produce a 
wonderful accuracy of intonation. 

The Church of the Messiah—one 
of the first in Boston to organize a 
surpliced choir—is conspicuous for 
the excellence of its musical services, 
and for the number of boys posses- 
sing exceptional solo voices, who 
have been heard there. 

As far back as the year 1816, a 
choir of boys was attached to Christ 
Church, Philadelphia, although it 
does not appear that they were 
vested. At present, in that city, 
several excellent choirs are heard ; 
those attracting special attention be- 
ing at St. Mark’s, under the direction 
of Mr. Minturn Pyne, and the large 
choir at St. Clement’s. At the latter 
an orchestra is commonly employed, 
and the musical services are elabor- 
ate and impressive. 

The vested choirs of Chicago de- 
serve a commanding place among 
the choirs of this country. In 1862 
the first boy choir in the West was 
organized at Racine College, Wiscon- 
sin, and three years later Trinity 
Church, on Jackson Street, Chicago, 
joined in the movement with a boy 
choir, which, however, was not vested. 
In 1868 a vested choir was introduced 
at the Chicago Cathedral, and full 
choral services were established. 
The Church of the _ Ascension, 
Calvary, St. James’s, Grace Church, 
and St. Clement’s joined the move- 
ment in the order named, and at the 
present time the surpliced choirs in 


the diocese of Chicago number 
forty. 

The choir at St. James’s, under the 
direction of Mr. W. T. Smedley, is 
conspicuous for the extent and char- 
acter of its music.. A syllabus of the 
compositions rendered at St. James’s 
would include composers from Pales- 
trina down to Goss and Stainer. The 
choir has given twelve concerts, thé 
proceeds defraying the annual en- 
campment on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, a happy feature of choir 
work in the West. The Choristers’ 
Guild, organized in 1888, has given 
ten musicales. At the latter each 
boy of the choir is given an oppor- 
tunity to sing a solo, the selection 
being made by the chorister. The 
choir at Grace Church is the largest 
vested choir in the West, numbering 
fifty boys and twenty five men, under 
the direction of Mr. Henry B. Roney. 
The music is elaborate and effect- 
ively rendered. Blatchford Kava- 
nagh, the foremost boy singer that 
this country has yet produced, re- 
ceived his musical training at Grace 
Church. His voice was of an unusual 
compass, extending from low G to 
high C, and combined the mature 
perfection of the female voice with 
the timbre of a boy’s. Breadth, dig- 
nity, and pathos marked his delivery; 
vocal difficulties were surmounted 
with ease, and the most intricate 
operatic recitative and aria, or the 
simplest ballad, was sung with the 
intelligence and finish of one far be- 
yond his years. In addition to a 
tour embracing the Pacific coast, 
Master Kavanagh sang, by special 
request, before Patti, and was re- 
warded by a chorus of bravos and a 
shower of kisses from the diva. 

A word regarding the Diocesan 
Choir Association, comprising thirty 
two choirs from the diocese of Chi- 
cago, and aggregating one thousand 
voices. Four annual festivals have 
been given, at each of which the 
programmes have been of a high 
standard off excellence, and the ar- 
tistic results eminently satisfactory. 
The association aims to elevate 
church music; to encourage young 
choristers in their work, and promote 
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a reverential rendering of the best 
in church music. No musical asso- 
ciation of this magnitude exists in 
this country, and its excellent work 
promises much for the cause of sacred 
music in America. 

The choir of St. Paul’s Church, 
Baltimore, numbering thirty voices, 
under the direction of Mr. W. H. 
Whittingham, was organized as a 
vested choir in 1872. For a large 
proportion of the boys a comfortable 
home is provided, and they are edu- 
cated at St. Paul’s Parish School. 

The choir at St. Paul’s Church, 
Milwaukee, organized in 1888, con- 
sists of twenty five soprani, eight 
alti, seven tenori, and ten bassi. Mr. 
Louis H. Eaton is the organist and 
choirmaster. Master Ralph Row- 
land was a soloist at St. Paul’s, and 
has since developed into a talented 
violinist. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo, has 
a choir of twenty four boys and four- 
teen men, directed by Mr. E. Wesley 
Pyne, from Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. A full choral service is sung 
on each Sunday. 

The choir at All Saints’ Cathedral, 
Albany, under the charge of Dr. 
Jeffries, is well known for the excel- 
lence of its choral work. 

The fine choir at All Saints’, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, was organized 
by the Rev. William R. Huntington, 
now of Grace Church, New York, 
and sang for the first time on Easter 
Sunday, 1868. Mr. I. N. Metcalf, an 
enthusiastic musician, was the first 
choirmaster, the rector acting as 
precentor, The present choir con- 


sists of twenty four boys and ten 
men; the standard of the musical 
selections is high, and the choral 
services are artistically rendered. 
The large choir at Trinity Church, 
New Haven, is well drilled by Mr. 
Warren R. Hedden, a pupil of Dr. 


Messiter. The musical appropria- 
tion is liberal, enabling the choir to 
give special musical services, at 
which the best church soloists in this 
country have been heard from time 
to time. The choirs of Christ Church 
and St. Thomas’s, New Haven, are 
also well trained and doing effective 
work. : 

Other representative boy choirs in 
Connecticut are those at Christ 
Church, Hartford ; Trinity, Bridge- 
port, and Christ Church, Norwich. 

The choir at St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, New Hampshire, is noted 
for the individual excellence of the 
solo voices developed during the 
past twenty years. Many soloists 
now occupying prominent positions 
look back upon their membership in 
this choir as a valuable aid and in- 
centive to later successes in the field 
of church music. Mr. James T. 
Knox’s connection with St. Paul’s 
has lasted twenty three years. 

The Cathedral at Denver maintains 
a large vested choir, under the charge 
of Dr. Gower, and a full cathedral 
service is rendered. 

Boy choirs are no longer regarded 
as an adjunct of ritualism, and the 
prejudice fostered by this opinion is 
rapidly passing away, if not already 
dissipated. If a ritualistic service 
is impossible without the vested 
choir, a boy choir is possible without 
any other adjunct of ritualism, as 
attested by the large number of such 
choirs in so called “low” churches, 
where no material changes in form 
or ceremonies have marked the ad- 
vent of the boys. 

Certainly, no well founded objec- 
tion can be raised against the white 
robed choristers, who appear to have 
come amongst us to remain; and 
the appropriateness of their position 
and apparel alone would seem to 
justify their introduction. 














THOMAS BRACKETT REED. 


By Frank A, Munsey, 


“THERE is something in a name. 
“Thomas Brackett Reed ’’— 
how ill it fits the famous speaker of 
the Fifty First Congress! But “Tom 
Reed” is unique. It means some- 
thing. It brings out the likeness of 
the man clear and distinct. The lines 
are well defined, and he stands out 
in bold relief —a_ tall, powerfully 
built New Englander with a big, 
round head and boyish face. There 
is mischief in his small, brown eyes, 
and in fancy we can almost hear his 
matchless sarcasm, uttered in that 
strange drawl so peculiar to himself. 
There is strength in simplicity, and 
simplicity fits no one better than the 
“big man from Maine.” This is an 
expression that was often applied to 
Mr. Blaine, but it can yet be used 
with equal truth, for in Tom Reed 
Maine still has her big man. He is 
big nationally—almost internation- 
ally. 

It was in 1876 that he was first 
elected to Congress. Thirteen years 
later—December, 1889—he was made 
speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. Up to this point his career 
shows a wonderfully close parallel 
to that of Mr. Blaine. Each had his 
first experience of public life in the 
lower house of the Maine Legislature. 
The State Senate was the next step 
forward, and from the Senate they 
alike went to Congress. Blaine had 
first attracted attention to himself as 
a journalist; Reed asa lawyer. Each 
became leader of his party in the 
House; each received the highest 
honor that that body can give to its 
members. 

Here the parallel ends. Reed is 
still in the lower branch—is still at 
the head of the Republican forces 
there. Blaine went from the House 


to the Senate and from the Senate to 





the Cabinet. Whether Reed will 
follow further in his footsteps is 
problematical. If towering ability 
and sterling honesty merit reward, 
he should be advanced another step 
by the State of whose delegation in 
Congress he is preéminently at the 
head—the State to which his genius 
and brilliancy have brought honor. 
Beyond the Senate Reed may never 
tread. His party is not in a position 
to give him anything further, He is 
now fifty three, and may be a good 
deal older before the “Republicans 
again have control of the govern- 
ment. 

An anecdote is told of Reed that 
gives an idea of his pugnacity. It 
seems that on one occasion, when he 
was a young lawyer in Portland, he 
had been engaged on an important 
case. The verdict went against his 
client. The opposing counsel, in 
passing from the bar, smiled patron- 
izingly upon Reed, and as he went 
by the court stenographer smoothed 
down the man’s hair, ruffled in a 
nervous struggle to keep pace with 
the young lawyer’s rapid tongue. 
Reed instantly arose, and, stretching 
himself to his great height, walked 
boldly over to the stenographer and 
rubbed his hair back into its former 
position, looking down upon his op- 
ponent with a contemptuous smile. 

This incident suggests the stub- 
bornness of Reed’s character, the 
fearlessness and aggressiveness that 
have dominated his career. The 
tendency to rub men the wrong way 
has clung to him throughout his 
long service in the house. It is said 
of him that he can say more and hit 
harder in five minutes than any man 
in the halls of legislation, He has 
a thorough command of the English 
language, and is pitiless in irony and 
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sarcasm. And yet, withal, he 1s 
charmingly good natured, and even 
when most in earnest shows no bit- 
terness. He is often described asa 
great, good natured, overgrown boy, 
rather lazy than otherwise. But lit- 
tle escapes him, notwithstanding his 
seeming indifference. He watches 
the opposition with the eye of a 
hawk, ready at all times to dart upon 
the unfortunate man who makes a 
slip and force him to the wall. His 
ready wit, his great ability and 
deadly satire cause men on both 
sides of the House to fear and re- 
spect him. 

One writer says of him, “ Tom 
Reed is at all times well nigh in- 
vincible. It can be said with perfect 
accuracy that during his long service 
he has never met his superior or 
been unhorsed in debate on the floor 
of the House.” 

Reed was made chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee of the Forty 
Seventh Congress, and from that 
point his advancement was rapid. 
Tom Reed began to be talked about. 
His characteristics were discussed 
and his personality was pictured to 
the public eye. He was looked upon 
as the foremost Republican in the 
House. As such, his party named him 
for the speakership of the Forty Ninth 
and Fiftieth.Congresses, but as the 
Democrats were in control the nomi- 
nations were compliments and noth- 
ing more. 

The Fifty First Congress was—by 
the slenderest of majorities—Repub- 
lican, and this time the nomination 
meant something beyond a mere 
compliment. The nominee was to 
be speaker. McKinley, Burrows, 
and Cannon were Reed’s competi- 
tors for the place. McKinley, espe- 
cially, was a strong opponent. He 
is a favorite with his party, is a bril- 
liant orator, and possesses the faculty 
of winning men to him toa much 
greater degree than Reed. But Reed 
was chosen because his fellow Con- 
gressmen saw in him a thorough 
master of parliamentary science, and 
a man of wonderful resources and— 
above all-—of extraordinary firmness. 
These were the qualities needed to 


push through the House, in the face 
of stubborn opposition, legislation 
that the Republicans hoped to enact. 

It was as speaker of this Congress 
that Reed immortalized himself— 
that he made the members of the 
House of Representatives and the 
whole nation realize the tremendous 
force of his will. The story of the 
dramatic scenes that followed his 
election to the chair is as thrilling 
as the most vivid account of the bat- 
tlefield. 

The theory that he asserted in a 
way that marked an epoch in our 
political history had for its founda- 
tion the solid rock of common sense. 
The House had hitherto worked un- 
der rules that made it possible for 
the minority to clog the wheels of 
legislation hopelessly by raising the 
cry of “no quorum present,” and 
then refusing to answer to the roll 
call. Filibustering of this sort had 
been carried to an extent that had 
become disgraceful. The practice 
was not that of one party only, but 
of both parties. Each had taken ad- 
vantage of it, whenever it happened 
to be in the minority. 

Reed saw no good reason for be- 
lieving that because a pernicious 
practice had always existed it should 
always continue to exist, and ruled 
that if a member was visibly present, 
he was to be counted as present, 
even though he refused to answer to 
his name. There were against him 
the precedents set by all the Con- 
gresses since the beginning of the 
government. A _ powerful Demo- 
cratic minority boiled with indigna- 
tion, and many of the weaker kneed 
Republicans hesitated to support the 
speaker in his rulings. From one 
side of the continent to the other he 
was angrily denounced as the usurper 
who rode rough shod over the Con- 
stitution and trampled on the rights 
of Congress. An autocrat, a tyrant, 
a Russian czar, a Robespierre, a 
mock Czesar, a would-be Crom well— 
the Democratic press rang with such 
epithets till its resources of vitupera- 
tion were exhausted. 

But Reed was invulnerable both 
to the shafts of excited Congress- 




















men and the fiercest attacks outside of 
the House. When members of the 
minority fled into the cloak room to 
escape his imperious eye, the speaker 
directed that they should be counted 
to complete the quorum, and that 
the House should proceed with its 
business, Legislation was driven 
through as if by the force of a mighty 
machine, crushing all obstacles in its 
way. 

The fight became fiercer as the 
days passed by. It was in vain that 
Congressman Kilgore of Texas 
kicked down the cloak room door, 
locked against him by the speaker's 
orders, and that enraged members 
with frantic gesticulation denounced 
the presiding officer to his face. At 
the most exciting crisis the big 
speaker never for a moment lost 
nerve or temper. There was some- 
thing almost sublime in his coolness, 
and the power with which he handled 
the battling forces of the House. It 
was a wonderful exhibition of 
masterful, forceful intelligence. He 
had marked out his course, and all 
the powers of earth could not turn 
him from it. 

Reed has never learned the alpha- 
bet of conciliation. A thing with 
him is either right or wrong. If he 
believes it right he will throw all of 
his tremendous power to assert its 
correctness. There -has not been 
since Andrew Jackson a man who in 
public life has displayed the tremen- 
dous will, the unyielding purpose, 
the power of overcoming opposition 
that Reed showed in the speaker’s 
chair of the Fifty First Congress. 

It is not surprising that so radical 
a departure from precedent should 
arouse fierce opposition. That Reed’s 
action did not violate the Constitu- 
tion has since been established by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. No fair minded man would 
wish to see the old system of filibus- 
tering paralyzing the business of 
Congress as it did in its worst days. 
Reed established a precedent that 
will hold good throughout time. It 
will last because it is right. If the 
majority is not to rule, popular gov- 
ernment becomes a mockery. 


THOMAS BRACKETT REED. 
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History will accord Reed a high 
place for carrying through rulings 
that only a man of great ability and 
marvelous mental force could have 
carried through. 

Reed’s political opponents charge 
him with extreme partisanship. The 
charge is not without force. If par- 
tisanship be a fault, and it certainly 
is in the eyes of many, it is one that 
must be marked down against him. 
It is not, however, with him, the pro- 
duct or the accompaniment of nar- 
rowness of mind. He was born and 
reared at atime when party lines 
were sharply drawn, and in a State 
where every man, woman, and child 
is a politician. His entrance into 
politics was inevitable, and as a 
leader of his party he has naturally 
learned to look at things from a 
partisan standpoint. 

In other fields Reed’s is not the 
mind to see only evil on one side of the 
political line, and all virtue on the 
other. Both in Maine and at Wash- 
ington some of his close associates 
are among the Democrats. Men with 
whom he has had many a sharp tilt 
on the floor of the House are person- 
ally his friends. Hecloses theavenues 
of social intercourse only to those 
who carry political enmities and 
jealousies beyond the _ legitimate 
bounds of fair warfare. The one of- 
fense that he can never condone is 
treachery—a fault alien to his whole 
nature. 

Reed is known among his friends 
as one of the worst of “practical 
politicians.” For the fine arts of 
political manipulation he has no lik- 
ing. The riding of two horses is an 
accomplishment in which many pub- 
lic men have found it expedient to 
excel; but not so with Reed. Ex- 
pediency is not his guiding principle. 
He is nothing of a trimmer, and will 
never do anything to conciliate dis- 
affection. Straightforwardness is his 
most distinguishing characteristic, 
and he has never learned to do things 
for effect. 

When speaking in the House of 
Representatives he talks to the 
House, not to the galleries, though 
the galleries have given him some 
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great ovations. The matter of his 
speeches is clear, concise, and logi- 
cal. When he has made his point he 
stops. His self possession, and his 
mastery of the question at issue, 
are always notable in his oratory. 
Now that Reed has had the highest 
honors in the gift of the House to its 
members, what is there, with his 
party in so decided a minority, to 
warrant him in continuing beyond 
his present term to devote his splen- 
did abilities to Congressional duties ? 
Under the present condition of things 
his opportunities for achievement 
are very limited. If he were to go 
into the upper house he would per- 
haps be following his ambition, but 
it is doubtful whether the step would 
be a wise one. Men of his tempera- 
ment do not as arule find the atmos- 
phere of the Senate so congenial as 
that of the House. /It is natural to 
wish to go up higher, but heights 
are not reached in the halls of Con- 
gress only. Indeed, literature and 
the law offer rewards far greater. 
Reed of all men today in political 


life is the best equipped to come to 
New York and duplicate the success 
of Roscoe Conkling. The time is 
ripe for his coming. Choate, the 
leader of the New York bar, would 
welcome him as a forensic antagon- 
ist worthy of his steel. A clash at 
the bar between Reed and Choate 
would be a battle royal. It would 
be a privilege to hear the subtle 
satire and keen edged sarcasm that 
would pass from the lips of these 
two masters of the art. New York 
would be richer in the presence of 
Reed, as it is already rich in the 
presence of Choate, Depew, Inger- 
soll, Howells, and its many other 
men of towering intellect. Reed 
would be richer in coming to New 
York, where ability commands the 
most liberal rewards. Here he could 
best round out his career—here he 
would be happy, with politics and 
politicians forever banished from 
his mind—happy in the metropolis 
of the nation, where wealth and gen- 
ius and art and culture and good fel- 
lowship most abide. 





IN SPRINGTIME. 


LOVE in the Springtime is naught but a rover, 
Fickle as April and gladsome as May. 

As the bee skims o’er the meadow of clover, 
Here and there resting upon his wild way, 

So passes Love from bright flower to flower, 
Binding his slave with a frail rose-leaf chain ; 

Stops he a moment ’neath one shady bower, - 
Lo! the gold sunlight doth tempt him again. 


Love in the Springtime is not to be trusted, 
Then he seems fervent—exceedingly so; 

But in that season his strong chains are rusted 
By the sad tears that so readily flow. 

All his fair promises are to be scouted ; 
He is a butterfly—airy of wing. 

Though Love forever is not to be doubted, 
Let youth beware if he comes in the Spring. 


Flavel Scott Mines. 














MY COUSIN THE MAHATMA. 
By Phillips McClure. 


HAD never worried in the least 
about my religious opinions. I 
was brought up in an inland city, just 
large enough to give itself that name, 
where everybody went to church on 
Sunday, and recited the Creed with 
due decorum; and where we were all 
so sure that we should continue to 
go to church on Sunday that the 
major part of our apparel was pur- 
chased with a view to Sabbath wear. 
We never discussed religious mat- 
ters in Willoughby. Darwin and 
Tom Paine were put on about the 
same level in the majority of minds, 
and it was held as rather indecent to 
bare your soul to the vulgar gaze. 
The free and easy way of discussing 
life, death, and eternity, which is in 
vogue in larger places in these days, 
would have brought an embarrassed 
hush upon any collection of Wil- 
loughby people. 

I met Maria one summer at the 
seashore. There was not much op- 
portunity to discuss any of those 
things, or if there was, we employed 
the time otherwise. I know that 
Maria preferred bathing on Sunday 
morning to going to church, but that 
was a holiday relaxation that I also 
allowed myself. If I thought any- 
thing at all about it, I supposed that 
her faith was similar to my own, or 
if it wasn’t it would be. I am not 
sure that I should not have been 
good natured and lenient had Maria 
at that time been confessedly a 
daughter of Heth. 

Maria is a very sweet and lovely 
woman, whose vivid imagination is 
one of her chief charms. After we 
were married, and settled down in 
the painfully new little cottage on 
the outskirts of Willoughby, it was 
her imagination that half furnished 
the house and entirely decorated the 


lawn. The chips left by the carpen- 
ters still bestrewed the mud that was 
all that was left of the straggly sod 
that had once been on the lot where 
our home stood; but Maria had them 
picked up,and immediately began to 
make an ideal lawn of it. 

It was too late in the season to 
plant anything, but Maria’s land- 
scape gardening needed no season. 
“Our maples” and “our roses” 
were continually on her tongue. 
She meant the roses of next year 
and the maples of next year and 
twenty more; but I will declare that 
she laid off that plot so vividly in 
my mind that I left the street car 
that jangled before my gate, and 
walked the twenty feet to my front 
door, with the consciousness of pass- 
ing up an avenue. 

Outside, Maria talked about the 
water color that was going to hang 
between the windows, and the 
cabinet that would “just fit into that 
corner,” with such a complete air of 
possession that I never feel their 
lack, When a man’s income is 
limited, a wife with an imagination 
is as good as an inheritance. 

Just as I had imagined—uncon- 
sciously imagined, because only the 
contrary would have made me re- 
alize that I had thought anything at 
all about it—Maria took out a 
prettily prim gown and bonnet, with 
a regulation Sunday gloss, and went 
to church with me the Sunday after 
our wedding journey, and for several 
Sundays after. I never saw Maria 
say her prayers, but I saw her brush 
her hair and her teeth, and I never 
missed the spectacle of her devotions. 
It was not until we had been married 
six months that I discovered to how 
different an eternity we were looking 
forward. 
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Christmas came and was cele- 
brated in the usual Christian fashion, 
with gifts and plum pudding and 
that uncomfortable, out of place 
Sunday feeling which accompanies a 
holiday. It was late in January that 
I had my first intimation that Maria 
had used her imagination before I 
became acquainted with her. 

I had left the bank early that even- 
ing. It was a cold, damp day, and I 
thought pleasantly of my own cozy 
little diningroom and my tea table. 
There never was anything left to the 
imagination about Maria’s tea table. 

Just as I stopped the car to get on, 
rather congratulating myself that | 
should be the only passenger, there 
was a sudden vision of small boots, 
picking their way daintily through 
the mud under uplifted skirts. I 
know almost everybody in Wil- 
foughby, and I stopped on the plat- 
form—we have no conductors on our 
cars—to help the young lady on, and 
to furl her umbrella, After it was 
done, I discovered, under a little 
gray hat and a very pretty curly 
fringe of hair, a face that I had never 
seen before. If I had ever seen it, I 
never should have forgotten it, I 
knew that. It was remarkably pretty 
and extraordinarily merry. 

She did not look at all nonplused 
when she saw that it was a total 
stranger who had assisted her, but 
with perfect assurance walked inside 
and sat down. When she had ridden 
two or three blocks she put her hand 
into her pocket, and drew out a 
pretty little suede purse, opened it, 
looked at the inside intently for a 
moment as though she had never 
seen it before, and then made a mo- 
tion to arise, looking as though she 
rather enjoyed her own predicament. 

With a “permit me,” I dropped in- 
to the box at the end of the car the 
necessary five cents which she had 
found herself lacking. 

I am not much given to noticing 
pretty girls, but this one was so re- 
markably pretty and merry looking, 
and there were only the two of us in 
the car, and my curiosity was 
aroused as to who she could be. 
There was a jauntiness about her 


apparel to which Willoughby was a 


stranger. She had a number of 
buckles and straps about her cos- 
tume, and they all seemed to have 
very conspicuous and new silver 
monograms. I spent some time mak- 
ing them out—* M. H.” 

I thought of all the H’s in town in 
an effort to place her. She had 
thanked me for the fare I had put in 
for her, and said not another word 
until we had almost reached home. 
Nobody else came into the car, and 
the rain ticked dismally against the 
windows. I live away out in the 
suburbs, almost at the end of the car 
line. I had expected to see my com- 
panion stop the car and get off at 
some of the corners up Main Street, 
and then I could probably discover 
her destination, but she rode on and 
on, past the end of Main Street, past 
all the pretty houses which begin to 
fringe out toward the country, until 
we were almost opposite my own 
gate. Then she said, as she rang the 
bell: 

“Tt is Mr. Marshall, isn’t it? I 
shall send the money you so kindly 
paid for me over to you in the morn- 
ing. Thank you very much.” And 
before I could more than bow an 
acknowledgment of my identity she 
was gone. 

It was too dark by this time to see 
where she went. ‘“ Maria will prob- 
ably know,” I thought, and at any 
rate she was going to send the money 
over in the morning. She evidently 
knew me. She was probably some 
neighborhood friend of Maria’s. 

When I reached my own door I 
found it slightly open, which put me 
out a little at once, and Maria was 
not there to press the annoyance back 
by her usual greeting. I shut the 
door with bang enough to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the head of the 
house was entering, but there was no 
response. 

I went on through the house—no 
very difficult feat, as upstairs, down 
stairs, and my lady’s chamber only 
included seven rooms. In the din- 
ingroom, which was divided from 
the sitting room by folding doors,. I 
found Maria. 




















Sitting by her, his very narrow 
and pointed feet on the fender, was 
a person whom I at a first glance 
took to be a woman; but in a sec- 
ond I saw by the dark beard that it 
was a man. 

His hands were demurely crossed 
over a dark stuff gown of some sort, 
and about his head was a many fold- 
ed white turban, that looked like a 
bath towel. 

Maria was sitting by him, looking 
up into his face. When I came in 
she sprang up and came forward to 
meét me, dimost trembling from 
some sort of excitement. 

“ Cousin George,” she said, “ this 
is my husband. Henry,” she added, 
to me, “this is my cousin, George 
Hardy, who came home from India 
last year, and has just returned from 
a stay among the Pueblo Indians.” 

I went up and spoke to George 
Hardy with all the cordiality I could 
muster on such short notice, although 
I had never heard of him before, and 
he looked like zenything but a re- 
lative of such respectable Christian 
people as Maria and myself. His 
face was cadaverous to greenish- 
ness, and the lank, black hair and 
black eyes and beard did nothing to 
add to its attractiveness. When I 
took his hand, it felt like a dead fish 
in mine. 

A complete and entire feeling of 
repulsion for Cousin George Hardy 
took possession of me, leaving out 
my natural distaste for seeing a man 
gotten up in a gown and a turban. 

I supposed, naturally, that he had 
arrayed himself in some of his East- 
ern toggery to amuse Maria. I asked 
him the usual questions as to when 
he arrived, and he answered me ina 
voice that was so mild and meek and 
smooth that I felt like running the 
nutmeg grater over it. 

Tea was not on the table, but there 
was a spread out collection of charts 
and maps, covered with hieroglyph- 
ics. I looked at them, and Maria 
hastily rolled them up and put them 
in a leather case. 

I was not especially curious about 
the cousin. I expected Maria to 
have relatives ; but if she had many 
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of this sort, it was to be hoped that 
they would continue to roam about 
India and the land of the Pueblos. 

Mr. Hardy ate his tea, which cgn- 
sisted of a piece of bread and a glass 
of water, still arrayed in his Eastern 
costume. I supposed he had dys- 
pepsia, and was considerably pro- 
voked at Maria that all the dishes 
were too rich for him to touch. 

He would not spend the night 
with us, but went softly away about 
nine o'clock, 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” I 


.said, “that your cousin went into 


the street in that night gown? The 
street boys on Main Street will follow 
him, and he’s likely to end the night 
in the lockup.” 

Maria looked indignant for a mo- 
ment, and then she said with con- 
siderable expression, “I think Cousin 


George is hardly in danger. Heisa 
Mahatma.” 

“A what?” 

“A Mahatma—an Adept. He can 


make himself invisible if he wants 
to.” 

I looked at Maria for an instant to 
see where the joke came in, but I 
didn’t seem to see any particular 

oint. 

“What,” said I, “in the name of 
mischief is an Adept? And—lI cer- 
tainly should try to be invisible if I 
looked like that.” 

“An Adept,” said Maria, “an 
Adept is a Mahatma.” 

“And a Mahatma,” said I, “is pre- 
sumably an Adept. All very lucid. 
Who named it ?” 

“Henry,” said my wife, “do be 
sweet and sensible, and let me tell 
you about it. Cousin George went 
off to India two years ago and learned 
all about the theosophy of Buddha. 
It is very much older than any reli- 
gion of ours, and much more won- 
derful and beautiful. After you learn 
how to do it——” 

“ To do what?” 

“Tf you become an Adept, you can 
have an astral body that can go and 
come just as you choose. You know 
vour astral body goes out every 
night, any way—that is, when you 
are dreaming, and in the morning 
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you get all mixed up, trying to fit 
your astral mind to your human 
mind, and so you are all jumbled.” 

.[ gazed at my wife with admiring 
awe, to think she understood the 
matter so thoroughly, and could ex- 
plain it so beautifully. 

“ He never eats anything but rice 
or bread and water, and lives like a 
hermit. He says that if we all did 
that, and lived pure, good lives, we 
could all have astral bodies. And 
I’m going to try.” 

I paid no attention to this determ- 


ination, for I had been waiting all, 


evening for a good opportunity to 
ask who our new neighbor could be. 

“ That girl in the Neal house, who 
is boarding with old Mrs. Blake? I 
don’t know, I’m sure, and I’m not 
likely to want to know. She dyes 
her hair.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“ That’s all you know about any- 
thing. When did you see her? Of 
course she knew you. I suppose she 
knows everybody. She has been 
here a week, and she is seen about 
everywhere. Nobody knows who 
she is.” 

I made up my mind that I would 
discover. 

The next morning just as I was 
leaving my own gate a boy handed 
me a tiny square envelope. It con- 
tained a five cent piece. 

I came home on the car every 
night for a week, but never saw any- 
thing of my neighbor, nor could I 
verify Maria’s story that she was 
seen everywhere, for nobody to 
whom I casually mentioned her had 
ever heard of her. I passed the Neal 
house, but while old Mrs. Blake was 
usually en evidence, I saw nothing of 
the young lady with the merry face. 

But I did see something of Cousin 
George Hardy. He brought out his 
maps and charts, and told of the 
sublime beauties of Buddha until I 
felt my ancient faith tottering. It 
was a fascinating thing to be told 
that you might come to a stage 
where you could perform miracles. 
There was an insidious attraction 
about the thought that there were 
two personalities within you, and 





that you could rip one free from the 
other, and let it go wandering to the 
ends of the earth in one night. 

“What’s to prevent me,” I said, 
“from becoming the richest man on 
earth? Ican find out anything 4 

A pained look came over Maria's 
face, as she dished out the rice which 
had come to be our chief article of 
diet, while George Hardy’s face be- 
came absolutely livid. 

“ Those who use the holy truths as 
means for gain, become Black 
Magicians, and are thrown into the 
Seventh Pit.” : 

I didn’t say anything. I didn’t care 
to announce myself as a candidate 
for the Seventh Pit, but rice from 
that minute began to pall upon my 
palate. 

Maria was as enthusiastic as ever. 
She had gathered about her a little 
company of women friends who sat 
under the teaching of Mahatma 
Hardy, and believed every word he 
said, while their hearts beat at the 
wickedness of the whole perform- 
ance. They probably felt something 
as did the young girls in Salem who 
learned to be witches. 

To Maria it was the very breath of 
life. I discovered that she had begun 
her studies when her cousin had first 
come from the East, and while our 
courtship and marriage had made 
a serious break in them, she was try- 
ing to patch it up and go on. 

Some way I didn’t get any fonder 
of our learned and talented relative. 
He took too much of Maria’s time, 
and even the delight of being a pos- 
sible Adept, with the danger of be- 
coming also a Black Magician, did 
not compensate for the daily joy I 
used to get out of my pretty break- 
fast and tea tables. The one maid 
of our modest establishment had a- 
sinecure in these days. She could 
read story papers and watch the rice 
pot. Maria never went near the 
kitchen at all. 

Sometimes as I came home I would 
make up my mind to stop it all, and 
begin over again as we used to be. 
My conscience and my stomach were 
both protesting. It didn’t seem half 
so beautiful an idea to be an Adept 

















as it once had. There didn’t seem 
to be any material benefit on this 
earth, unless you braved the Seventh 
Pit, and I really could not see that 
to be absorbed into Buddha would be 
so tremendously happy an eternity. 
Between such a total annihilation 
as it seemed to me that that would 
be, and the Seventh Pit, I believe I’d 
choose the latter. 

I was in some such mood as this 
one night, when Maria came to me 
with troubled face. She said that 
George Hardy had said that the 
state of matrimony was a wicked 
crime, and no married person could 
expect to be able to leave the flesh 
entirely behind and float off into 
space. Maria didn’t make any com- 
ments or suggestions. I made those. 

The little band of devoted women, 
with one or two men who wore their 
hair rather long, were coming to my 
house that night to see some wonder- 
ful manifestations. I told Maria 
they might call down Buddha and 
all the rice eating gods in India for 
that one night, but I was going to 
put a stop to this whole thing. We 
would have Jdeefsteak for breakfast, 
rare beefsteak, and buckwheat cakes 
and sausage—and then Maria burst 
into tears, and I came out and 
slammed the door. 

I was hungry. Away down town 
there was a restaurant kept by a 
woman who weighed two hundred 
pounds, and fried oysters like an 
angel. She stood in the back of her 
not overly clean rooms and fried 
oysters all night, and used her colos- 
sal strength to dispose of such of 
her customers as became trouble- 
some. It wasn’t a place that Maria 
would ever be likely to hear of, and 
I made up my mind that I would go 
down there and eat all the oysters 
that left the pan for the next hour. 

I was just on the point of pushing 
the red lined door open, when I felt 
a little touch upon my sleeve, and 
turned around to find my merry 
faced acquaintance of the street car 
standing at my elbow. It was not 
at all the part of town for a lady to 
be in, especially after dark, but I 
forgot all about that. She had 
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spoken to me, and I meant to ask 
her her name. 

“ Won’t you take me in with you, 
Mr. Marshall ?”’ she said. 

Thatrwas going rather far. I re- 
membered that Maria had said she 
dyed her hair, and a shudder went 
over me at the thought of Maria 
ever hearing that I went to Mrs. 
Slattery’s oyster house, escorting a 
young woman with dyed hair! I, 
who was on the road to being an 
Adept! 

Her face wasn’t so merry as it had 
been. 

“ [’ll tell you about it,” she said. 

We turned away from the door 
and walked off a little way into the 
shadow, she still keeping her eye on 
the door, as though she expected 
some one. 

“My husband is in there, and I 
want to see him. I want to come 
face to face with him before some 
one. I have met him in the streets 
ever so many times, but he won't 
look at me. Now I am going to 
make him!” and she set her lips to- 
gether in a determined fashion, ‘I 
am not going to have any more fool- 
ishness. He married me and I've 
been supporting him; and now it’s 
winter and no more of my work, and 
he’s taken all my money and come 
off here with it. I'll not have it.” 

“Work?” I said. “ What is your 
work?” 

I couldn’t think of anything that 
creature could do. If she must work 
it was appropriate that it was a sum- 
mer task. 

“J am a parachute jumper,” she 
said. “I go up on the crossbar 
of balloons at fairs, and act, and then 
cut loose and come down with a para- 
chute. Sometimes, in the winter, I 
do trapeze acts in theaters. It was 
while I was in a café chantant last 
year that I met my husband and mar- 
ried him.” 

She looked nervously toward the 
door, and then she laughed. 

“T needn’t be afraid of his coming 
out very soon. Hecan eat a peck of 
oysters—paid for out of my money. 
But then I should think you'd know 
about his appetite.” 
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“1?” I said. 
band ?” 

“ There he is now,” she said, start- 
ing forward, asa man in a short coat 
and a disreputable derby hat came 
out. “Don’t youknow? It’s George 
Hardy.” 

I held her back. 

An hour later, I went up my own 
path. The lawn seemed dismal in 
these days. Maria was too busy 
trying to materialize her astral body, 
to create pretty comforting fancies. 
My avenue had dissolved, as so 
many air castles have dissolved be- 
fore. Collected in my modest parlor 
was the little company of disciples, 
shivering with anticipation. Mahat- 
ma Hardy had promised them that 
that night there should be precipita- 
tions, materializations. 

He was explaining it all to them as 
[came in. Hestood in the center of 
the room, his white turban on his 
head, and his long black gown reach- 
ing to his sandaled feet. Even in 
the days when I had had respect 
enough for the Adept business to 
contemplate going into it, I had al- 
ways thought it rather funny to see 
Mahatma Hardy start out in san- 
daled feet carefully incased in arctic 
overshoes. He took the overshoes 
off in the house. 

“ My brothers and sisters,” he was 
saying, “I hope to show you this 
evening a sending from the great 
and holy Cheelah, Lal Dana. I have 
communicated with him in the Thib- 
etan forest where he is at present, 
and he will precipitate a palpable 
object, a letter probably.” 

With a-calm smile upon his face 
that was intended to convey to his 
audience some expression of the 
peace of Buddha, George Hardy, 


“Who is your hus- 





Adept, full of Mrs. Slattery’s fried 
oysters, folded his hands inside his 
sleeves and placidly waited the 
“sending.” 

I caught a glimpse of a folded 
edge of paper under his thumb, and 
I concluded that the great Cheelah, 
Lal Dana, had taken care to mail the 
“‘ sending” from the post office nearest 
the Thibetan forest where he was at 
present residing. In another instant 
it would go fluttering up toward the 
ceiling, to be “ precipitated ” down- 
ward upon the head of some believer. 

But the great Buddha had taken 
the “sending” into his own hands. 
The curtains behind our Mahatma 
parted, and there stood in the open- 
ing a determined young woman. 
She walked over to the back of the 
smiling and peaceful Adept, and—I 
should like to be more elegant, but 
only one word will express it— 
yanked him around, 

“A pretty looking thing you are, 
George Hardy, gotten up in this old 
Mother Hubbard, playing tricks on 
a lot of silly women! You come 
along with me. I’m not going to 
have any more foolishness out of 
you. You’ll come and live with your 
lawful wife, or I’ll know the reason 
why!” 

He hung his head and went. 

I do not know whether the para- 
chute jumper made money enough 
last season to support her lord this 
winter, or whether he has gone into 
business and become a Black Ma- 
gician in danger of the Seventh Pit, 
and I don’t care. 

Maria and I have a pew in church 
and we occupy it. The rice pot is 
rusty. The “sending” of the great 
Cheelah, Lal Dana, blasted Maria’s 
faith in Buddha. 




















MODERN ASTRONOMY. 


By George E. Latham, 


HE science that has enabled 
man, infinitesimal atom as he 
is, to penetrate the awful depths of 
space; to weigh suns and planets 
and lay down their orbital paths; to 
speculate upon the mysteries of cre- 
ation and reason out the destiny of 
the universe—it is not strange that 
this transcending science of sciences, 
so intricate that a lifetime is almost 
too short for a mastery of its known 
laws, should yet be so fascinating 
that the most unlearned feel its spell. 
The starry sky above was one of 
the first realms into which, at the 
birth of civilization, men pushed 
their awed and wondering search 
for knowledge. Centuries of watch- 
ing the marvelous phenomena of the 
heavens revealed many of their se- 
crets. The Pyramid of Cheops, 
Egyptologists tell us, was an as- 
tronomical observatory, and the wise 
men of Egypt, of Babylon, and of 
China were able to predict eclipses 
of sun and moon two thousand years 
before the Christian era. But that 
the ancients divined the true relation 
of earth and universe, or regarded 
this planet, in reality so tiny, as any- 
thing but the great center and pivot 
of creation, there is no good reason 
to believe. Ptolemy, who summed 
up the astronomical lore of his time 
(the second century after Christ) in 
the Almagest, laid it down as a pos- 
tulate that the earth is a sphere, 
around which the firmament revolves 
every twenty four hours. 

After Ptolemy came the dark ages 
of astronomy. For more than a 
thousand years the study of the 
heavens ceased. Not an iota was 
added to man’s mastery of their laws; 
the little knowledge he had gained 
was almost forgotten. It was not 
until the fifteenth century that the 
labors of Purbach, of Vienna, and 





his pupil Miiller, better known by 
his Latin name of Regiomontanus, 
first awakened a new interest in the 
celestial science, and prepared the 
way for the great discoveries that 
were to come. 

Nicholas Kopernik, who Latinized 
his name into Copernicus, may de- 
servedly be termed the father of 
modern astronomy. Born in 1473, 
at Thorn, in Polish Prussia—the 
province that also gave to the world 
its greatest philosopher, Immanuel 
Kant—Copernicus studied at the 
Cracow University, went to Rome, 
became a professor of mathematics 
there, and finally returned to his na- 
tive country to spend his later life in 
monastic retirement as canon of 
Frauenburg, on the sandy Baltic 
shore. It was here that he evolved 
the theory on which our astronomical 
science rests—the theory that set the 
earth in its true place in the solar 
system, and reduced it to the rank 
of a mere second rate planet, wheel- 
ing through space in everlasting vas- 
salage to the central solar orb. 

The book in which Copernicus 
gave his discovery to the world, “ On 
the Revolutions of the Celestial 
Orbs” (or “De Orbium Celestium 
Revolutionibus ” as its author named 
it, for Latin was then the language 
of science) embodied the thought 
and the calculations of years. It was 
printed only at the very end of his 
life; the first copy was brought to 
him as he lay on his death bed, and 
his dving hands had not strength to 
open it. 

The Copernican theory was put 
forward only as a hypothesis; and 
it is not strange that it failed to find 
ready acceptance. Tycho Brahe, 
who was born two years after its 
author’s death, rejected it as incred- 
ible and returned to the old system, 
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with the earth as the center of the 
universe. But though Tycho repre- 
sents a retrogression in theory, in 
the practical side of astronomy he 
made great advances. Born of a 
noble Swedish family, he was sent to 
the university of Copenhagen to 
read law; but the occurrence of an 
eclipse of the sun on the day when 
the professors had predicted it, 
turned his attention to the science of 
the heavens. After studying at 
Leipsic and Augsburg he returned 
to Denmark, where, with money pro- 
vided by King Frederick II, he built, 
on an island near Copenhagen, the 
earliest well equipped observatory, 
which he called Uraniburg, “the city 
of the Heavens.” We say well 
equipped, and its equipment was in 
advance of anything that had been 
seen in Europe; but it must be re- 
membered that telescopes, micro- 
scopes, photographical apparatus and 
other paraphernalia of the modern 
astronomer were then unknown. 

It was Galileo Galilei who first 
brought the Copernican theory be- 
fore the world in a convincing and 
commanding way that compelled at- 
tention. Galileo was a Pisan of 
gentle birth, who at twenty five be- 
came professor of mathematics at 
the university of his native city. 
Like his great English contempo- 
rary, Lord Bacon, he was an origi- 
nal thinker and an experimental ob- 
server, who dared to assert his inde- 
pendence against the authority of 
Aristotle. For nineteen centuries 
the Grecian sage had been regarded 
as the ultimate repository of all 
human wisdom; Galileo had the 
temerity to declare him fallible. 
Aristotle had asserted that the 
speed of falling bodies is propor- 
tionate to their weights, and for 
nearly two thousand years an error 
that seems so palpable had gone un- 
contradicted. Galileo detected and 
exposed it, and to convince his fel- 
low professors, who refused to admit 
Aristotle’s mistake, he ascended the 
famous leaning tower of Pisa, and 
in the presence of the assembled 
university dropped together from its 
top a hundred pound shot and a one 
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pound shot. 


Together they fell and 
together they struck the ground be- 
low. 

But like many other victors in argu- 
ment, Galileo found that his triumph 


brought him unpopularity. He was 
driven out of the university, but 
readily found another chair at 
Padua, which he held for nearly 
twenty years. It was at Padua 
that he invented the telescope. His 
first instrument was rude enough, 
consisting merely of an organ pipe 
with a lens at either end, through 
which objects appeared thrice as 
large as to the eye. It was enough 
to give him a hint of the possibilities 
of his idea, and he studied to im- 
prove it, at last succeeding in the 
construction of a glass that magni- 
fied thirty diameters. It must have 
been a triumphant moment when he 
first turned this toward the starry 
sky. To his wondering eyes it re- 
vealed the mountains and valleys of 
the moon, and resolved the luminous 
cloud of the Milky Way into myriads 
of flaming suns. He saw the four 
moons of Jupiter, and learned that 
Venus has her phases like the moon. 

Galileo’s promulgation of his dis- 
coveries, which attracted wide spread 
interest, was suddenly arrested by a 
summons to Rome, where he was 
forbidden to teach or believe that the 
earth moved around the sun. The 
Roman Church had awaked to realiz- 
ation of the tremendous import of 
the Copernican doctrine. If the 
world were made a subsidiary body, 
moving among other worlds far 
greater than itself, where was man’s 
place in the universe, and was there 
not grievous peril to the religious 
doctrines of the Church? The new 
astronomy was dangerous, and there- 
fore heretical; and Galileo was or- 
dered to keep silence. 

He obeyed for a time, and then, at 
Florence, published a book in which 
the old ideas of the heavenly bodies 
were confuted and derided. He was 
again called to Rome, and the tort- 
ures of the Inquisition forced him 
into a public recantation of the Co- 
pernican theories. There is a story, 
more picturesque than probable, that 














THE MOON. 
From a photograph taken at the Lick Observatory, Mount Hamilton, California, 
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as he rose from the suppliant posture 
in which he uttered the words of 
penitence, he muttered, “4 pur se 
muove’’—* It does move, for all 
that.” The rest of his life was spent 
in solitary confinement at Arcetri 
and at Florence, and his last years 
in blindness. 

Meanwhile at Linz, in Austria, 
Johann Kepler was preaching Co- 
pernican doctrines, and finding, by 
years of calculation, his laws of 
planetary motion. He discovered 
that the planets move, not in circles, 
but in ellipses, with the sun in one 
focus, and showed the symmetry of 
the solar system by enunciating the 
relation of planetary distances and 
periods of revolution. Kepler did 


not suffer ecclesiastical molestation. 
Descartes, who stands next among 
the great leaders of science, sought 
to propitiate clerical hostility by 
prefacing his great work, the “ Prin- 
cipia Philosophie,” with a formal 
denial of the motion of the earth—a 
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statement to which the book 
itself clearly gave the lie. 

Descartes’s works found 
their way to all the universi- 
ties of Europe. At Cam- 
bridge they were eagerly 
studied by a sizar of Trinity 
College, a Lincolnshire farm- 
er’s son whose name was de- 
stined to become the most 
renowned in the whole his- 
tory of astronomy and mathe- 
matics. Isaac Newton had 
been born in 1642, the year 
in which Galileo died. In 
the summer of 1665, just after 
he had taken his bachelor’s 
degree at Cambridge, he went 
to his native village of Wools- 
thorpe to avoid the plague ; 
and there occurred the fam- 
ous incident of the falling 
apple, which, unlike many 
familiar traditions, was an 
actual happening. But the 
working out of the tremend- 
ous discovery that it sug- 
gested was the task of a life- 
time. The suggestion was 
indeed but a faint one, and 
Newton’s attempts to verify 
it by calculation were at first unsuc- 
cessful. Theory and fact could not 
be harmonized, and Newton’s atten- 
tion was diverted to other subjects. 

At thirty, when he had been for 
four years Lucasian professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge, Newton 
had already accomplished enough for 
one man’s life work. He had con- 
structed the first reflecting telescope 
and the first modern sextant. He 
had immensely extended the scope 
of algebra—astronomy’s mathemat- 
ical handmaid—by the invention of 
the binomial theorem and—simulta- 
neously with Leibnitz—of the differ- 
ential calculus. He had discovered 
the compound nature of light and 
the cause of color. 

In 1672 Newton heard that Picard 
in France had made a new and more 
exact measurement of the length of 
a degree—that is, of the size of the 
earth, and had proved that instead 
of sixty miles, the old reckoning, the 
true length of a degree was nearly 























seventy. With this knowledge New- 
ton returned to his former specula- 
tions upon gravity. He took out his 
old calculations, and revised them in 
the light of Picard’s figures. He 
found that if his hypothesis were 
true, the mass of the earth should 
make the moon fall toward it at arate 
of sixteen miles a minute. How far 
did it actually fall? That is, how 
far did the force—whatever it was— 
that kept the moon in its orbit cause 
it to deflect from the straight line in 
which it would, but for that force, fly 
off through space ? 

With intense excitement Newton 
ran through his figures, his mind 
leaping before his hand. As he saw 
that the result was coming out in 
exact accordance with his hopes, all 
the vast scope and meaning of his 
discovery came upon him with a 
blinding flash. He threw down his 
pen. He could no longer see his 
paper. He had accomplished the 
most marvelous achievement 
of the human intellect. The 
great secret of the universe 
was at last revealed. 

Before announcing his dis- 
covery, Newton devoted two 
years to a complete study of 
the mechanics of the solar 
system—two years in which 
he lived with but a single ob- 
ject before him; two years 
of absorbed thought and in- 
tense work—so intense that 
the toiler was ludicrously 
oblivious to the ordinary 
affairs of life, and for a time 
his mighty brain hovered 
perilously near the edge of 
total darkness. 

After the publication of 
Newton’s “Principia,” with 
its comprehensive setting 
forth of the planetary system 
and its laws, it seemed to 
many that the universe had 
been explored, and_ there 
could be nothing more to 
discover. Newton himself 
had no such thought. “I 
know not what I may appear 
to the world,” he said when he 
was an old man, full of years 
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and honors, “ but to myself Iseem to 
have been only like a boy playing on 
the seashore, and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordin- 
ary, whilst the great ocean of truth 
lay all undiscovered before me.” 
Nevertheless only one astronomi- 
cal departure comparable to New- 
ton’s has been achieved by his suc- 
cessors. That one is the evolution 
of the nebular hypothesis, which be- 
gan with the two great French 
mathematicians, Laplace and La- 
grange—the hypothesis, now gener- 
ally accepted as true, that the solar 
system was formed by the gradual 
cooling of a whirling nebula, or a 
gigantic mass of luminous gas. Of 
course the modern improvement of 
instruments has vastly increased our 
knowledge of the celestial topogra- 
phy. Two primary planets have been 
added to our system—Uranus, dis- 
covered by Sir William Herschel at 
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Windsor in 1781, and Neptune, by 
Leverrier in Paris and Adams at 
Cambridge simultaneously in 1846. 
Sir William Herschel was a pio- 
neer in the realm of fixed stars. In 
1803 he ascertained that many of 
them are double, consisting of two 
bodies revolving about each other— 
a proof that the law of gravity ex- 
tends throughout the stellar uni- 
verse, and later he proved that our 
own sun, with its attendant planets, 
of course including the earth, is fly- 
ing through space in the direction 
of the constellation of Hercules. 
His work was continued by his son, 
Sir John Herschel, who built an 
observatory at Cape Town, South 
Africa, and by Bessel at K6nigsberg, 
in Prussia. The latter first calcu- 
lated the distance of a star. He 
found that our nearest neighbor in 


THROUGH RINGS OF SMOKE. 





the heavens — Alpha Centauri — is 
about forty millions of millions of 
miles from the earth, a distance 
wholly inconceivable to the human 
mind. Bessel also predicted the 
discovery of stellar planets, the first 
of which—a satellite of Sirius—was 
observed by Alvan Clark in 1862. 

The present generation has seen 
no astronomical discovery of first 
rate importance. Much popular in- 
terest has been aroused by Camille 
Flammarion’s speculations on the 
geography of the planet Mars, but 
they are speculations merely. But 
the huge new telescopes, in whose 
construction America has led the 
way, have in the last few years won- 
derfully increased the observer’s 
power to penetrate space, and the 
near future may bring great addi- 
tions to our knowledge. 
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THROUGH rings of smoke borne toward the skies 
A host of pleasant thoughts arise; 

And in each dainty wreath of haze 

=~ A welcome face of other days. 

The smoker, nodding in his chair, 

Inhales the fragrant incense rare ; 


Kind Morpheus’ blessings to invoke, 
Through rings of smoke. 


Sweet dreams of maids with azure eyes, 

On sylvan streams ’neath sunny skies ; 

Of wooded ways and dewy dells, 

Of trysts and rings and wedding bells, 

Of roguish lips and saucy curls, 

And forms of merry, gleeful girls; 

Such bygone days his thoughts revoke— 
Through rings of smoke. 





Eheu, how quick the smoke clouds shade, 
How youthtide hopes and passions fade! 
The bright blue rings turn dim and gray, 
While dreams and fancies steal away— 
How changed would all those faces be 
Worn thin by Time’s fell sorcery, 

Were they not drawn by magic stroke 

Through rings of smoke! 
Jean La Rue Burnett. 
































Pau Bourcet, the author of ‘*‘ Cosmopo- 
lis,” which is being so widely—and so 
justly—advertised, was born in 1853, and 
has become famous within the past ten 
years. He is dreamy poet, critical essay- 
ist, and psychological novelist. 

‘My ambition,” he has said, ‘‘has been 
to draw up some notes that will be of use 
to the historian of the French moral life of 
the second half of the nineteenth century.” 
In his novels he treats of the dramas of con- 
science, that inner life that may run par- 
allel to the outer life, or may be entirely 
apart from it. 

Bourget is a novelist whom women love. 
He tells the heart story of other 
women. His style is exquisite, 
refined and subtle as the themes 
he chooses. He delights in 
comprehending, and in caus- 
ing his reader to comprehend. 
He interprets, he demonstrates. 
His ‘‘Cruel Enigma” he has 
dedicated to his friend Henry 
James, and in the preface he 
has given a definition of the 
novel which is so apt, that it 
causes wonder that it has never 
been said before. ‘‘ The laws 
imposed upon novelists by the 
various esthetics resolve them- 
selves into this: to give a per- 
sonal impression of life.” 

M. Bourget in his early youth 
was the careless poet, long of 
hair and shabby of dress, but 
when afew years ago he began 
to write subtle novels which re- 
quired a setting of refinement, 
he became enamored of his own 
descriptions, and has become 
in habits of life the exquisite of 
society. Just at present he is a 
pronounced Anglomaniac, hav- 
ing his coats as well as his 
furniture from London. 

* * * 

THE most renowned of war 
correspondents, Archibald 
Forbes, holds his position as 
much for his literary abilities 
as for his keen judgment of 
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what constitutes news, and his daring in 
obtaining it. He has the large vision 
which sees that an important event in 
history is to be obtained at all hazards and 
at any cost. Where timid men have 
hesitated, he has dared, with the result of 
making famous the journals with which 
he was connected as well as himself. 

He served for several years, as a very 
young man, in the Royal Dragoons, and his 
military training has stood him in good 
stead. In these times of peace he is turn- 
ing his practical experience of wars to 
literary account, showing himself capable 
of a finish, added to his vigor of style, 


ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 
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which it was impossible for him to give in 
his letters from the field. He has written 
one novel, ‘‘ Drawn From Life,” but it had 
not the story that the public wanted, and 
was not a success. 
* * * 

Amonc all the stories for boys that are 

written, there has never been a more de- 
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THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 


cided success anda greater favorite than 
‘Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s ‘‘ Story of a Bad 
Boy.” It shows, as every masterpiece has 
ever shown, that the true, simple record of 
life is not only the best literature, but is 
the most fascinating to readers of any age. 
Stories of adventure go down before this 
cleverly told story of a real boy, who was 
so bad because he was so delightfully 
human. 

Mr. Aldrich came to Portsmouth to be 
educated when he was thirteen years of 
age. At sixteen a loss of fortune put him 
in a counting house. It seems impossible 
to believe that ‘‘ Baby Bee” was written 
by a boy of nineteen. The poem, like so 
many famous poems, found it hard to 
make an opening, but it finally crept into 
the Journal of Commerce, and was copied 
all over the land. 

To Mr. Aldrich has come success of ali 
sorts—in money matters, in authorship, in 
happy home life. He is fifty, polished in 
manner, witty in conversation, and bril- 
lant inmind. What can a man ask more 


of the world than this ? 
* + * 


EvuGENE FIE.p says that one of his earli- 
est recollections is of visiting the little 
New Hampshire town where his grand- 





mother lived, and going to church on Sun- 
days. Just across the aisle sat a girl at 
whom he never tired of looking. He used 
to think her cheeks were like two wild 
roses, they were so delicate and soft and 
pink. So even then the poet was being 
made. 

Mr. Field says he remembers the great 
gossip and hubbub there was when the 
pretty young lady married a reporter. He 
says that ‘‘ reporter” was said with great 
scorn. But, as Mr. Field remarked, ‘it 
wasn't such a bad thing, after all, to marry 
William Dean Howells.” 

* * * 

Grace KING, whose beautiful stories of 
Louisiana have a style and charm that is 
like nothing except the native atmosphere 
of the thing she describes, was invited into. 
literature by one of the past masters of the 
art. Several years ago Charles Dudley 
Warner was visiting in New Orleans and was. 
entertained at a dinner party. During the 
evening, his hostess asked a slim young 
girl who sat near her to tell a story. It 
developed that she had a peculiar gift for 
telling stories of New Orleans, and often 
entertained in this way, just as another 
girl would sing a song. 

Mr. Warner was charmed at the little 
legend she told that night, and asked her 
why she did not write. She said that no- 
body would print her stories. Mr. Warner 
promised that some one should, and offered 
to send the story to a magazine. It was of 
course accepted, and made her name 
known at once. 

* * * 

Conan Doy_e is one of the people who 
know how to tell a story. His tales are 
not character studies, although character 
study of the broadest sort engers into them, 
because he tells stories that are true to. 
human nature, that are true to what human 
nature has been since the world begun. 

He makes no study of locality. The 
reader does not feel as though he were re- 
ceiving archzological cramming. His 
stories might have happened anywhere. 
He plays upon the fundamental themes. 

Mr. Doyle was a physician of thirty two, 
with a fine practice, when he published 
‘*Micah Clarke.” He belongs to a club of 
young men who are fast making for them- 
selves a place in literature. They style 
themselves ‘‘ The Vagabonds,” and dine 
together once a month in one of the old 
fashioned taverns near Fleet Street in Lon- 
don. Jerome K. Jerome is the leader of 
the revels, and he is ably abetted by Conan 
Doyle, Coulson Kernahan, I. Zangwill, 
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DR. CONAN DOYLE. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London, 


Burgin, and was in the old days by Kip- 
ling. 

Doyle is said to tell the best story of the 
lot, but Zangwill is the wit of the party. 
Zangwill is a young Jew who has done 
some remarkable pictures of low Jewish 
life in London. His book is called ‘* The 
Children of the Ghetto.” 

We hear echoes of these meetings in 
Jerome K. Jerome’s ‘‘ Novel Notes,” the 
series of stories which he is running 
through his own magazine, and which is 
usually introduced by some talk with his 
fellow ‘‘ Vagabonds.” ‘This form of story, 
a series threaded upon some main stem, 
seems to be very popular just now. We 
have it ina variety of forms. Conan Doyle 
has done it in his ‘‘ Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes,” and Octave Thanet is doing it in 
her ‘‘ Stories of a Western Town.” 

Some imaginative soul should start a 
series called ‘‘ The Vision of Asmodeus,” 
and tell the tales that would be revealed 
were the roofs taken off what are com- 





monly supposed to be commonplace house- 


holds. 
* * * 


One hears little of Henry M. Stanley 
these days. His latest book, ‘‘ In Darkest 
Africa,” did not sell well, it seems. ‘The 
original price of ten dollars for the two 
volumes was cut down to five, and the pub- 
lishers will undoubtedly be out of pocket, as 
they were required to pay a hundred 
thousand dollars for the work no matter 
what the sale might be. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
book has sold so ill. The reading public 
must be well nigh surfeited with African 
travels. Not only has every explorer 
promptly turned out a record of his experi- 
ences, but many of his lieutenants and 
aides have gone and done likewise, so that 
all of us stay-at-homes possess the oppor- 
tunity of being almost as well informed on 
the climate and topographical conditions 
of the Dark Continent as on those of our 
In fact ‘‘ dark” is coming to be quite 


own. 
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an inappropriate adjective as applied to 
this much bewritten quarter of the globe. 
* * * 

WE talk about ‘‘everybody writing in 
these days,” but the people who make hits 
are as few as ever, and are as continually 
interesting. Ibsen may not have so many 

















HENRIK IBSEN. 


clubs this winter in America, but in his 
own country and in France he is still lis- 
tened to as more than a minor prophet. 

He is a little man, sunk deep in a fur 
overcoat, with a quizzical face between the 
sides of the broad collar, and a sharp man- 
ner of speaking. He is one of the few 
whose conversation comes up to the expec- 
tations of his readers. He is ready to pour 
out a flood of talk upon the subjects of 
which he has treated, and the critics who 
spend months interpreting the ‘ Doil’s 
House” and ‘‘ Hedda Gabler” might go to 
the master’s feet, or rather his hospitable 
hearth stone, for a demonstration. 

He is a deep philosophic thinker, who 
puts his last expression in his plays, hav- 
ing behind a solid foundation of convic- 
tion. It is said that the ‘‘ Doll’s House” 
was merely one or two scenes from a long 
and finished analytic novel which he felt 
was too heavy for the general reader and 
not likely to carry his views to so large a 
public as the little play. 

Last year Ibsen’s daughter married 
Bjornsterne Biornson's son. Ibsen re- 


marked that the ghosts that appeared in 
that family were likely to be extremely 
respectable. 

* * * 

An enterprising American journalist who 
is said to bear the proud distinction of hav- 
ing been rebuffed by more people than any 
other man in the world, and who yet man- 
ages to get courtesy and information from 
a sufncient number of people to make him- 
self very much ex evidence, seems to have 
introduced some of his methods into Great 
Britain. 

There has recently appeared in Scotland 
a gushing illustrated volume, called ‘‘ Nota- 
ble Women Authors of Today.” Mrs. 
Helen C. Black, the author, seems to have 
traveled about from the home of one liter- 
ary woman to another, and she has in- 
cluded twenty in her book, all of whom 
seem to be happy, beautiful, talented, and 
wealthy. The Crz¢z¢c wonders what 
plan Mrs. Black adopted in making her 
selections, as there are as many nota- 
ble omissions as notable authors in 
the book. Mrs. Humphry Ward, Olive 
Schreiner, Ouida, Vernon Lee, Mrs. 
Clifford, and many others are not 
admitted. Perhaps it was by these 
that Mrs. Black was not received ina 
manner to call out ‘‘ gush.” She may 
not have the spirit of the aforesaid 
journalist, who when Lester Wallack 
once took him and showed him to the 
keeper of the stage door, as the one 


-_person who was never to be admitted, 


went away and wrote an entertaining arti- 
cle about it. 
* * * 


ALrHonsE Dauber is one of the most 
striking figures in the world of Paris. He 
is the reincarnation, in appearance, of the 
poet of romance, the poet of Bohemia— 
Alfred de Musset. His long hair and full 
beard and mustachios are beginning to 
turn gray, but the brilliancy of his eyes is 
undimmed, and their magnetic effect in his 
perfectly colorless face is as striking as 
when he first came to Paris in 1841—a 
school teacher from Nimes, with a poem 
and a franc in his pocket. 

In those days Tourgenieff, Zola, Daudet, 
and Flaubert belonged to a club which 
they called ‘‘ The Unpublished,” and they 
were Bohemian enough to please the most 
romantic. Daudet has been happily 
‘‘ranged” for many years, and is growing 
almost too fond of writing ‘‘lessons” for 
his sons, and records of family life, to suit 
the readers of ‘‘The Nabob” and ‘‘ Numa 


Roumestan.” 
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His new book, which is to come out in 
the spring, is called ‘‘ The Society of the 
Family,” and treats of the duties of parents. 

Madame Daudet is, in a quieter fashion, 
as interesting a personality as her hus- 
band. The pair are said to be the most 
united couple in French literary circles, 
and neither can work without the presence 
of the other. Daudet was only twenty 
five when he married, and unlike most 
French marriages it was a case of love at 
first sight on both sides. They have two 
sons, who were almost entirely educated 
by their mother, and who still treat her 
like a young sweetheart. When Leon, the 
elder, fell in love with Jeanne Hugo, it 
was his mother who was his confidante 
and who arranged the marriage. 

The influence of Madame Daudet is con- 
spicuous in her husband’s later work. She 
revises it all, and much of it she has taken 
down from his lips. The Daudets live in 


a beautiful apartment in old Paris, and 
their most intimate friends are the Zolas. 
Every summer they spend several weeks 
at the country place at Medan which Zola 
has made one of the handsomest in all the 
environs of the French capital. 

* * * 

Mr. Casie has lately been attacked by 
the New Orleans journals for an alleged 
literary piracy. He was accused of hav- 
ing purchased a story written by Mrs. 
Dora R. Miller, of New Orleans, and then 
proceeding to publish it in the Century 
over his own name. Mrs. Miller is said to 
be a teacher in the New Orleans schools, 
and a woman of taste and literary talent. 
She kept a diary during the war, and upon 
the announcement of the war papers in 
the Century submitted this record to Mr. 
Cable and asked his counsel as to its pub- 
lication. As the story goes, Mr. Cable 
then asked Mr. Gilder what he would give 
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an unknown writer for such an article. 
Mr. Gilder said two hundred dollars. Mr, 
Cable telegraphed to Mrs. Miller for the 
article, and, rewriting some portions, sold 
it over his own name for a much larger 
sum, calmly pocketing the difference. 

The New Orleans 77mes-Democrat re- 
cently published a severe editorial, giving 
Mrs. Miller’s side of the story. Mr. Cable 
replied to the accusation as soon as it 
reached his eyes, and gave absolute proof 
that the manuscript was almost entirely his 
own so far as any literary merit is con- 
cerned. He gives side by side his own 
manuscript and that of Mrs. Miller, show- 
ing that the matter received and paid for 
by him was so much crude information. 
Mrs. Miller's diary had, moreover, been 
offered to nearly every magazine in the 
country before Mr. Cable purchased it and 
made it over. 

* * * 

M. bE BLowirz, whose ideas are drawn 
from a vast experience and knowledge of 
human nature, is one of three journalists 
who are making an experiment. ‘They 
have taken a young man and are educating 


him for the profession of journalism, as 
three great physicians would educate a 
pupil for the profession of medicine. In 
the beginning, the broadest possible 
general education was given him, special 
attention being paid to languages, and the 
histories of the great nations, with their 
controlling forces. He is now being sent 
about from country to country, receiving 
every possible facility to get upon the in- 
side of the events that are epoch making, 
and an opportunity to study philosophically 
current history. 

Journalism has been considered up to 
this time as a ‘‘gift"—a something that 
could not be learned, but if this experiment 
is successful, M. de Blowitz and his con- 
freres purpose establishing a school for 
journalists, having proven that it may be 
taught. 

Like all great journalists, and indeed 
like great men in all professions, M. de 
Blowitz puts it down as a fundamental 
rule, that a man worthy of the name is a 
citizen of the world primarily, and a jour- 
nalist when his first duty is performed. It 
has been M. de Blowitz’s fortune to be with 

‘leaders of the government 








at critical moments, to ob- 
serve the inner rage and 
fury which in the course of 
diplomacy would be trans- 
| lated into suavity. It is 
his pride that he has never 
allowed his journalistic ea- 
gerness to provide a piece 
of exclusive news, to in- 
terfere with his judgment. 
Often the premature publi- 
cation of an attitude would 
have precipitated two nat- 
ions into great unpleasant- 
ness, if not actual war. It 
is this honesty of principle, 
this broad view of duty, this 
nicety of judgment, that 
allow a journalist to dis- 
criminate, that make him 
great. 
* * * 

AnpREW Lanc is the 
most delightful critic, and 
the most eagerly listened 
to, among the English and 
American brotherhood ; but 
he is listened to more asa 
literary man than as a critic. 
Whatever Lang talks about, 














GEORGE W. CABLE. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 





he talks so well, that his 
point of view is a matter 
of indifference to his read- 

















ers. He sits calmly by until the 
first flood of talk has gone over, and 
the popular book has begun to settle 
into its normal place in literature, and 
then Mr. Lang arises and gives his 
opinions. ‘They are usually calm and 
just and sensible ; yet often he gives 
the enthusiastic reader a new and 
sometimes a humorous view of his 
own state of mind in regard to a 
book. 

Mr. Lang makes no effort to be 
timely. His impressions can wait. It 
is only within the past few days 
that he has opened his mouth and 
spoken of ‘*Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes,” whom he cannot regard as 
‘a pure woman,” and has gone back 
along the line and paid his respects 
to an earlier novel of Mr. Hardy’s— 
‘Two on a Tower.” 

Mr. Lang's criticism is almost as 
entertaining, according to its length, 
as Mr. Hardy’s novel; but the man 
who has felt the truth of ‘‘ Two on 
a Tower” is not likely to have the 
current of his sensations turned back 
by anybody’s questioning. Mr. Lang 
may lean over the reader’s shoulder 
like Kipling’s devil and ask his ever- 
lasting sneer, ‘‘It’s clever, but is it 
art?” But the reader who was, or is, in 
the mood to be captured by that story, 
will never hear him. 

* * * 

A NUMBER Of authors have been telling 
each other ghost stories lately. There is 
always a suspicion attached to every tale 
that a professional story teller tells. It 
always has too much the air of being com- 
plete and fresh from the hand of its maker. 

Florence Marryatt gives hers with the 
seeming expectation of your believing it, 
and in any case it isa good story. ‘I was 
staying,” she says, ‘‘ at the country house 
of an old friend of mine—a lady who in her 
maiden days enjoyed the questionable ad- 
vantage of being considered one of the 
most marvelous mediums in existence, but 
who now, having married and become the 
mother of a family, had long given up 
‘sitting’ as a practice. We never held a 
regular séance whilst I was with her. We 
only walked and talked, and drove to- 
gether, as old friends will do, and yet the 
most wonderful: manifestations were con- 
stantly taking place in our presence, both 
by day and candle light. 

‘‘The most remarkable of these—at least 
to me—were letters, which were written to 
me day after day in the handwriting of a 
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ANDREW LANG. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, Loudon. 


friend who died thirty years ago in India, 
and whose writing my hostess had never 
seen. ‘These letters, which spoke of my 
most private affairs, and were always 
signed with my friend’s name, J. G. Powles, 
were found in all sorts of places and at all 
sorts of times, until I decided at last—al- 
though I never questioned the perfect 
faith of my hostess—to put the validity of 
my correspondence beyond all doubt. 

‘The letters had always been written on 
my professional paper, which bore my 
name and address. On counting the sheets, 
I found I had forty six left. I tied these 
sheets together with cotton, numbering 
them so as to make sure of no mistake, 
and, folding them ina large piece of paper, 
placed the packet in my writing case and 
locked it. The case I put in my traveling 
trunk, which I also locked, securing the 
key round my neck. I did not men- 
tion what I had done to my hostess, 
and 1 quite thought I had put a spoke in 
Mr. Powles’s wheel. 

‘‘However, as we were sitting very 
quietly together that same evening, about 
seven o'clock, when it was quite light, and 
in a room apart from my bedroom, the 
leather writing case was suddenly thrown 
through the air into my lap. It was still 





JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE. 
From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London. 


locked. On opening it, I found a fresh 
letter inside from J. G. Powles, written in 
ink, and addressed to me. I then told my 
hostess what I had done, and we visited 
my bedroom together, where we found the 
traveling trunk locked, just as I had left it 
in the morning. Indeed, how could it 
have been otherwise, when the key was 
stillin the bosom of my dress? I wish I 
could give the letter verbatim here, but it 
related to such private matters that I 
should be violating the secrets of others by 
doing so. All I can say is, that if people 
wish to see the many letters that were 
written to me during this visit, they are 
welcome to do so. The last paragraph 
ran thus:—‘I have taken a lot of your 
paper, but you should not tie*it up with 
cotton. I shall keep your lace but return 
your pen.” The pen had been thrown into 
my lap with the writing case. When I 
opened my box I found a lace fichu missing. 
I locked the box, and went down stairs. 
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‘“‘The next morning, as 
my hostess and I were in 
my bedroom after breakfast, 
I said to her, ‘I am going 
to unlock my box and see if 
Powles has put back my 


lace.’ When I had opened 
the box, however, the fichu 
was still missing, and I ex- 
claimed, laughing, ‘Oh! 
that bothering boy! I hope 
he is not going to keep it 
altogether, for it is the last 
clean one I have left!’ 

‘* As I spoke the words, the 
lace fichu came flying 
through the air right into 
my face.” 

* * * 

James Marruew Barrir’s 
distinction is founded upon 
neither fad nor notoriety, 
but solid worth. His stor- 
ies have the delicate senti- 
ment that makes the Scotch 
ballads always new. He 
plays upon the human soul, 
moving first to laughter 
and then to tears, and hold- 
ing his reader entirely in 
his own hands. 

Barrie is stilla very young 
man, and it was only ten 
years ago that he was an 
editorial writer upon the 
Nottingham Journal at 
three guineas a week. He 
led a solitary life there, 
spending much of his time devouring 
contemporary novels. It was from Not- 
tingham that Mr. Barrie first began to 
send contributions to the London journals, 
Mr. Stead of the Pa// Mall Gazette pub- 
lishing the first of these, which was a 
sketch telling how ‘penny dreadfuls” 
were written. 

When in 1888 he gathered together the 
papers composing ‘‘ Auld Licht Idyls,” 
his publisher printed them grumpily, little 
expecting a success; but the book has 
passed through half a dozen editions. 
‘‘When a Man’s Singie,” ‘‘ A Window in 
Thrums,” and ‘‘ My Lady Nicotine” were 
all issued before ‘‘ The Little Minister” 
made one of the successes of literature. 
Since then ‘‘ Better Dead,” which is alto- 
gether humorous, has been published. 

Barrie is said to be still, as he was be- 
fore he won success, a quiet, industrious 
student, reserved in his manner, and hap- 
piest when he is surrounded by books. 














Miss MARGUERITE MERINGTON ought to be 
a very happy woman, in. spite of the com- 
parative failure of ‘‘Good By” at the 
Boston Museum. ‘‘ Lettarblair” is filling 
out Sothern's entire season with ease. His 
company is now speeding toward the Pacific 
Coast, jumping from Buffalo to Omaha on 
its way. 

Virginia Harned finds herself remem- 
bered, wherever she appears, as the young 
woman who so gracefully rolled 
down the stairway last year in 
‘““The Dancing Girl.” But Miss 
Harned shows in ‘ Lettarblair” 
that she has other claims to recog- 
nition besides the ability to exe- 
cute neatly aclumsy feat. In her 
Mr. Sothern possesses a leading 
woman of versatility and rare in- 
telligence. She has been with him 
since August 27, 1890, when she ap- 
peared at the Lyceum Theater, 
New York, as Clara Dexter in 
Jerome’s charming ‘ Maister of 
Woodbarrow.” When Mr. Frohman 
saw and decided to engage her for 
one of his companies, she was play- 
ing in a dismal piece called “A 
Long Lane” at the Fourteenth 
Street Theater, which proved to 
have a fortunate turning for at 
least one member of its cast, 

Miss Harned is about twenty 
three and was born in Boston. 

* * * 

Tue Théatre Libre of Paris, on 
which New York’s Theater of Arts 
and Letters is supposed to be 
modeled, has been the means of 
‘‘ discovering ” an author whose play 
has been the hit of the season in 
Paris. The author is Frangois de 
Curel, and the play is ‘‘ L’Invitée.” 
It was produced at the Vaudeville 
in January, and M. de Curel has 
been the theatrical lion of the winter. 
The story of the piece is ‘‘Frenchy,” 
of course, but there is real origi- 
nality in the conception of a heroine 
who is a woman of fifty. Ske has 
eft her husband after he has proved 
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unfaithful to her, and the action centers on 
a visit she makes to him after many years 
to see her children, two girls, now grown 
to womanhood. 

* * * 

ELSEWHERE in this department mention 
is made of the frequent use in our plays of 
a type of American men of wealth which 
is true to the boards rather than to the 
soil. In Bronson Howard's newest pro- 





VIRGINIA HARNED IN ‘* LETTARBLAIR.” 
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duction, ‘‘ Aristocracy,” he presents to us 
in Jefferson Stockton a refreshing depar- 
ture from the model so long adhered to 
by the native author. Here is such a 
man as any of us may have met-—practi- 
cal, yet not crude ; generous without being 
a dupe to be drained by every designing 


case a greatly increased patronage will 
come to their own advertising columns. 
One paper affirms that excessive billing 
of one play was the reason it failed to 
draw in a certain town. Its argument 
was on the ‘‘too good to be true” princi- 
ple, and went on to show that the public 
came to the conclusion that 
there was more in the bills than 
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WILTON LACKAYE. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York, 


knave ; humorous with that dryness which 
is as characteristic of the type as the 
boisterousness of Sz/sbee and his confréres 
is the reverse. 

And this true pen portrait is most faith- 
fully embodied in the life by Wilton Lack- 
aye. Mr. Lackaye is another of our players 
who ‘could not get along with the chief” 
at Daly's. But he has no cause to regret 
his career there. It is a splendid training 
school, though mayhap an annoying one 


for the time being. 
* * * 


Tue show bill question is still an un- 
settled one among managers. The news- 
papers generally urge the managers to give 
them up, believing, perhaps, that in that 


there was in the show. Why 
exactly the same result would 
not be reached by an equally 
lavish display in the news- 
papers wasaphase of the sub- 
ject the ingenuous writer care- 
fully refrained from touching 
upon. 

There is this much to be said 
in favor of dead wall posters. 
You can’t very well help notic- 
ing them, while an announce- 
ment on the theatrical page of 
a newspaper has to be looked 
up when you feel in the mood 
to be entertained and wish to 
pick out the attraction. A bill 
on the fence, on the other 
hand, may remind you that 
here is a production you must 
not miss seeing. 

But in the wording of these 
posters—and of newspaper ad- 
vertisements, too, for that mat- 
ter—there is room for improve- 
ment. Phrases striking in ap- 
pearance and sound appear to 
be the chief end sought, with- 
out thought as to their actual 
significance. For instance, New 
Yorkers may see the bill board 
standing in front of Palmer’s 
Theater, announcing ‘extra- 
ordinary success of Oscar 
Wilde’s brilliant play.” Now 
when one comes to analyze this assertion, 
does it not imply that ‘Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan” is poor—which, by the way, 
it really is—and that the management is 


surprised at its drawing powers? 
* * * 





Success almost always comes in an 
ascending scale. One would have to search 
long and thoroughly to find the leading 
woman of real worth who first trod the 
boards with her name heading all the 
others of her sex on the programme. During 
her first two seasons, Lillian Russell played 
a minor part at twenty dollars a week, 
having begun as achorus girl. It was at 
Tony Pastor’s that she first won recogni- 
tion in a ‘‘ Pinafore” travesty, in which 
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LILLIAN RUSSELL IN ‘‘ THE MOUNTEBANKS.” 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1893, by Napoleon Sarony, New York. 


Pauline Hall also took part. Miss Russell, 
by the way, was born in Clinton, Iowa, in 
1860. Shehas just purchased a house in 
New York. 

Music lovers have been much gratified 
during the past month by the opportunity 
afforded them at the Garden Theater of 
hearing Miss Russell in an old time oper- 
etta, Lecocq’s charming ‘ Girofle-Giro- 
sa * * * 


MENTION of Pauline Hall in the preced- 
ing paragraph reminds us of the fact that 
Boston has not yet got over New York’s 
chill reception of ‘‘ Puritania.” The Hub 
was enthusiastic over Mr. Kelley’s oper- 
etta all last summer, but when the work 
was produced in the metropolis in Septem- 
ber, its triumph was by no means repeated. 
Boston papers have growled over the fact 


more than once, and not long since the 
4 


Transcript, in mentioning that the score 
of the opera had been published in Cincin- 
nati, remarked: ‘ We take this opportun- 
ity again to declare that ‘ Puritania is the 
best work of its order yet produced by an 
American composer.” 

Readers who keep a file of Munsry’s 
MAGAZINE may note that an opinion not far 
different was expressed in this department 
last October. 


* * * 

Wuite Paris is felicitating itself over a 
new hero, M. de Curel, London is doing 
fresh honor to an old one in the person of 
Henry Irving. With Ellen Terry, Gene- 
vieve Ward, and William Terriss in the 
cast, and himself as the cardinal, Mr. Irving 
has produced Tennyson’s ‘‘ Becket ” at the 
Lyceum. Its reception was a triumph, a 
success due entirely to the admirable pre- 
sentation, for as all know, the dramatic 
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W. H. CRANE, 
From a photograph by Chickering, Boston. 


instinct was a lacking feature in the genius 
of the late laureate. 


it, the acting of Mr. Irving and his com- 
pany is good enough to conceal the weak- 
ness of the piece and bring out its strength. 
The setting, of course, leaves nothing to 
be desired, and so another has been added 
to the long list of masterpieces of dramatic 
interpretation with which Henry Irving 
has favored this generation of theater 
goers. 

While on the subject of the London 
stage, we will remind our readers thata 
farce now creating considerable stir there, 
called ‘‘ Charlie’s Aunt,” is one which they 


wiil probably see here next season. 
* * * 


THERE are certain types on the stage 
which we are so accustomed to see there, 
that we have come to regard them as the 
genuine article, and to hail a fresh embodi- 
ment as anew triumph of naturalness, even 
when no such personality could exist be- 
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As the London cor- 
respondent of the New York 7rzbune puts 








yond reach of the footlights. 
Such a type is the Jonathan 
Silsbee of Mr. Crane's play, 
“On Probation.” Every theater 
goer knew his characteristics 
as soon as the words ‘of 
Chicago, U. S. A.,” were seen 
after his name on the pro- 
gramme. It was a foregone 
conclusion that he would be im- 
mensely rich, lavishly gener- 
ous, lamentably unsophisti- 
cated. American _ business 
men in the flesh are nervous, 
hard worked, hard headed, 
and as keen at scenting a fraud 
in their social life as they are 
at unmasking a swindler in the 
markets. But then such men 
would not lend themselves so 
readily to effective comedy 
situations, and as the public 
enjoys these situations hugely, 
it would seem that the end 
attained has been reached. 
Nevertheless pride of nation 
prompts one to remark that in 
Mr. Crane's excellent imperso- 
nation he is true not so much 
to the facts as to the traditions. 

And how very delightfully he 
does enact the role! Every 
muscle of his face, all the 
nerve centers of his body, are 
constantly on duty to aid him 
in giving being to the play- 
wright’s conception. It is not acting 
with him; it is living. No wonder then 
that success always waits upon his engage- 
ments, and that the projectors of New 
York’s newest theater, at Broadway and 
Forty Seventh Street, have been anxious to 
secure Mr. Crane as its manager. But they 
have been disappointed in their wishes. 
Mr. Crane believes that there are already 
theaters enough in the metropolis, and pre- 
fers to remain unhampered and use the 


Star when he comes to the city. 
* * * 





Tue syndicate interested in the construc- 
tion of this playhouse have also, it is un- 
derstood, offered the management to Mr. 
Palmer, but without success. It certainly 
seems odd that capitalists are more ready 
to risk their money than theatrical people 
their reputations. The fact would seem to 
be a pretty big straw showing which way 
the wind blows—in a direction not favora- 
ble to new temples of the drama. 

New York has already in the neighbor- 



























hood of twenty theaters of the better class, 
a number that even Paris cannot equal. 
And yet we are not so certain but there is 
room for more of the right sort. 

To be sure, there is the Manhattan Opera 
House, just finished, and standing idle. 
But then that is notthe right sort. It is 
too big—is not cozy enough. The thea- 
ters in New York that pay the best are 
those that have this element of homelike- 
ness about them—the Lyceum, Daly's, the 
Empire. All three of these are stock com- 
pany theaters, too. Perhaps that is the 
secret of their success. At any rate itisa 
point worth thinking about, and Munsey’s 
MacAzInE respectfully commends it to the 
consideration of the gentlemen who are so 
anxious to give New York another play- 


house. 
* * OF 


Marig Tempest has departed from the 
Casino, and appears to have taken with her 
the luck that visited the house during her 
sojourn there with the ‘‘ Fencing Master.” 
At any rate, the Duff Opera Company, who 
followed her with ‘‘ La Basoche,” have suc- 
ceeded in producing on the mind of the 
public only an impression of utter ineffi- 
ciency for the work assigned them. At 
this writing announcement is made of the 
underlining of ‘The Gondoliers” and 
‘‘ Pinafore” for early presentation by the 
organization. Well, ‘‘ The Gondoliers ” is 
certainly worthy of being revived ; that it 
will doubtless be reproduced with the same 
drawbacks that attended its initial perfor- 
mance in the metropolis is all the more a 
pity. But let us hope for the best, and that 
English music may be more within the 
scope of Mr. Duff’s singers than French. 

Meanwhile there is substantial cause for 
rejoicing in the news from England that 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan have already 
begun work on their new collaborate opera, 
which may be ready in time for production 
at the Savoy next fall. 

* * * 

AFTER quite an interval another play of 
the ‘‘Old Homestead” order has been 
launched on the dramatic sea. Its rather 
happy title is ‘‘ Shore Acres,” and it is the 
work of James A. Herne, who wrote 
‘‘ Margaret Fleming” and whose acting of 
the colored man in ‘‘ The New South” has 
won such universal praise. ‘‘ Shore Acres ” 
was brought out at the Boston Museum in 
the latter part of February with the author 
in the cast, and proved to bea simple, quiet 
story of the contrasted characters of two 
brothers. But as still waters run deepest, 
so plays which deal with verities plucked 
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from the outwardly impassive lives of our 
fellow men have in them that power to 
move an audience which is so often lacking 
in dramas of more pretense. ‘‘Should it meet 
its deserts,” says the 7ranscripfi—“ and 
this the cordial, universal, and sustained 
enthusiasm of Monday night's spectators 
seems to promise—it will rank with the 
conspicuous successes not alone of the sea- 


son, but of the dramatic generation.” 
* * * 


Wirn all the amateur actors who are 
looking longingly toward the real stage, 
and with all the amateur play writers who 
are studying methods and situations and 
climaxes, it may be worth while to say a 
word about the meaning of the terms 
‘‘ professional” actor and ‘ professional” 
play writer. There seems to be an idea 
afloat that it only requires talent to act or 
to write dialogue that shall suggest acting. 

The fact is that a man or a woman with 
simple talent has no more chance among 
professional actors, or play writers, than a 
man with a talent for medicine has among 
educated physicians. There is a ground 
work of technical knowledge that has to be 
laid. In France they have a national 
school of actors; here, most of the good 
ones come up from infancy with the foot- 
lights for their evening lamp. 

Acting is a trade, a profession. The 
human face and the human body and the 
human voice are the mediums through 
which the conception of the play writer 
must be given to the audience. Itis not 
acting for the actor to feel the part. There 
is not one man in fifty thousand whose 
body is so perfectly in unison with his 
mental temperament that its expression 
naturally portrays the inner feeling. To 
be an actor he must understand by long 
training, by observation, by constant prac- 
tice, the meaning of the smallest gesture; 
he must keep his consciousness clear, not 
lost in the motion he is portraying; it must 
be the guide that stands behind the face 
and body to move it. When the fifty thou- 
sandth man is born, with a perfect unity of 
thought and action, we have the genius. 

The play writer is not the man who can 
write witty conversation. Somebody has 
recently quoted Joseph Jefferson as saying 
that an audience never heard more than 
one half the dialogue of the play. The 
audience wants in a play exactly what it 
wants in a picture, the salient features of a 
situation presented in a vivid and brilliant 
fashion without an unnecessary detail. 

The play writer holds in his mind these 
situations, and the way in which they must 
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be presented to his audience, before one 
line of the dialogue is written. The situ- 
ations must be such as to arouse interest, 
and satisfy it. They must be open as the 
skies, that the actor may come in and 
make them his own. Every great play 
writer has had parts which some actor has 
been said to have ‘‘created.” The life 
comes into the play with the actor. But 
it is seldom enough that the mechanism of 
the play is so perfect that life can be 
breathed into it. 

It is the knowledge of stage requirements, 
of what a play is, that most would be play 
writers lack. To make a play, the writer 
must not only have the swiftly moving in- 
tuitive mind that leaps to climaxes, but he 
must also have at his disposal the knowl- 
edge of the actor’s art, that he may weld 
his words to action. 

The audience is little interested in what 
it hears; it is all interest for what it sees. 
Tell an audience that a great conflict has 
taken place off the stage, and there isn’t a 
thrill. But let them see a Richard fight to 
the death before their eyes, and they strain 
from their seats. 

* * * 

New Yorx’s German theater, the Am- 
berg, has again infused with fresh life an 
operetta which on the Casino stage fell 
almost flat. It is to be added in all fair- 
ness, however, that the Conried-Ferenczy 
company have not been nearly so success- 
ful with ‘‘Das Sonntagskind” (‘‘ The 
Child of Fortune”) as they were with ‘‘ The 
Tyrolean.” But then the opera itself is in 
a good many ways responsible for this. 

For the rest, the men outshine the 
women. Wilhelm Bauer’s tenor is of 
fine quality, and he throws a force into 
his impersonation that goes far towards 
atoning for his rather slender physique. 
The dragoon trio goes with a snap and 
verve seldom heard on the English speak- 
ing stage. Carl Schulz, as 7rzstan Flort- 
val, the child of fortune with a photo- 
graphic bent, does admirable work both in 
the singing and comedy line, displaying 
talents not frequently found in such happy 
juxtaposition. 

* * * 

It is an original play where the audience 
is intensely excited in the last act for fear 
the heroine wz// marry. This is a feature 
in ‘‘ Ninety Days,” which has recently con- 
cluded a seven weeks’ run at New York’s 
Broadway Theater. A new-scene was 
added after the first week, making eight in 
all. The spectacle should do a prosperous 
business on tour. The Broadway, mean- 
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time, is to be given over to a varying series 
ot attractions, pending the arrival of De 
Wolf Hopper, on the 1st of May, for his 
summer stay. 

* * * 

Mr. T. H. Frencu is arranging for the 
production of a sporting drama at his 
theater, some time early in May. Mr. | 
Augustus Harris will bring out the play 
in Paris at the same time. It is called | 
‘‘ The Prodigal’s Daughter.” 

When the Lord Chamberlain interdicted 
the acting of Oscar Wilde’s play of 
‘«Salomé” in London, people were ready 
to cry fie upon such prudery; but since 
Mr. Wilde has brought the play out in book 
form, the Lord Chamberlain is exonerated. 
It is a piece full of tragic gloom, with finely 
dramatic moments and an admirable mse 
en scéne of wan moonlight and shadows, 
but it leaves an extremely unpleasant taste 
in the mouth. 

Mr. Wilde has taken a perfectly straight- 
forward Biblical narrative, according to 
which the daughter of Herodias, at the 
suggestion of her mother, asks for the 
head of John the Baptist, and has given it 
dramatic intensity in a fashion at once or- 
iginal and unsavory. Salomé, in the play 
accepted by Madame Bernhardt, becomes 
enamored of John the Baptist, or ‘ Jo- 
kanaan,” at first sight, and because the 
prophet refuses to let her embrace him 
while alive, she induces Herod to have him 
decapitated, in order that she may kiss his 
mouth after death. 

Regardless, too, of history, Mr. Wilde 
describes Herod Antipas as giving orders 
for the death of Salomé. ‘‘ Tuez cette 
JSemme !” he cries, and the soldiers crush 
her with their shields ; whereas the lady in 
question married first her paternal uncle 
Philip, and secondly, Aristobulus of 
Chalcis. 

No doubt poetical justice required that 
she should be killed, and in this matter 
every one who reads the play must heartily 
agree with poetic justice. 

* * * 

‘IT Rantzau,” Pietro Mascagni’s new 
opera, has had its initial performance out- 
side of Italy, in Vienna. It was made of 
great importance, but hardly on account of 
its great excellence, as it fell far below 
‘*Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘‘ L’Amico 
Fritz.” 

’ Mascagni has already, by his originality, 
made his music so distinctive that the 
veriest amateur can recognize its peculiar- 
ities. It is absurd to call him, as many do, 
‘‘the new Verdi.” Many of his lessons he 
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has .earned from Wagner. His sense of 
dramatic effectiveness is wonderfully keen, 
and his greatest fault is making his music 
express a passion that the libretto does not 
justify his characters in feeling. 

The best critics are suggesting that Mas- 
cagni should rest on his laurels for a few 
years and give his sense of proportion time 
to develop. 


* * * 

Mascaen! is the son of a baker of Leg- 
horn, who at first insisted that the young 
Pietro should become an advocate, and 
only consented to countenance his musical 
studies after many quarrels and conten- 
tions. Sent to study in Milan by the kind- 
ness of a rich and aristocratic amateur, 
the boy could not long endure the quiet 
student life, and in spite of some successes 
with his early works, fled from the city. 
For a long time he lived, or rather just 
escaped dying, by earning a wretched and 
precarious income, now as a teacher, now 
as a member of some small traveling or- 
chestra. Heartlessly jilted by one girl, 
whom he had loved from childhood, he 
presently married a lady who was in his 
operatic company ; and to her counsel and 
encouragement he is accustomed to ascribe 
much of his success. She it was who per- 
suaded him to enter the prize competition 
offered by Sonzogno. ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” was the work sent in; and in the 
middle of May, 1890. the Roman public 
hailed him victor. 

Success and glory have come to him at 
an age when most men are a long way 
from the goal; but not even his warmest 
friends would care to say whether his 
strength of purpose is enough to keep him 
in the one narrow way that leads to the 
true artistic greatness. ‘‘ That,” declares 
a friend of his, ‘‘ we shall know later; I 
am content for the moment to think of him 
as I saw him last, sitting at supper with 
his handsome wife at his side, his little 
girl on his knee, and the friends of his ob- 
scure youth thronging round him for the 


hearty welcome that never failed.” 
* * * 


From poverty to an embarrassment of 
riches! Such bids fair to be the experi- 
ence of New York in the matter of grand 
opera. Up to within about a month ago 
the prospect for having any opera at all in 
the metropolis next season was of the 
gloomiest nature. Then a new company 
was formed who purchased the opera 
house, and behold, there spring into the 
field two Richmonds—Abbey and our old 
friend Colonel Mapleson. Each vows that 
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he will furnish the des¢ company if he is 
allowed to have the house, and the compe- 
tition promises to be spirited. It is to be 
hoped that the city will not fall between 


the two stools and be operaless after all. 
* * * 


One New York playhouse confessedly 
succumbed to the penitential season pre- 
ceding Easter. On the bill board in front 
of Hermann’s Theater appear the words, 
‘*Closed during Lent.” Whether this one 
manager’s action will hereafter be taken 
as a precedent by others remains to be- 
seen. Meanwhile the stock company houses 
continue to play to big audiences. ‘Twelfth: 
Night” has made a great hit at Daly’s,. 
and will run till the close of the season,, 
April 8, while ‘‘ Americans Abroad” has: 
already passed its hundredth night at the 
Lyceum, where the spring season opens on 


Easter Monday with ‘‘ The Guardsman.” 
* * * 


THERE are many curious stories told of 
the beginnings of famous actresses. They 
usually are the children of poor profes- 
sional people. That is the regulation 
story—their poverty and struggles, and 
finally some part in which they make a 
hit and go on to fame. Perhaps there are 
dozens of unlit stars, who haven't been 
lucky enough to find the play that would 
ignite their genius. 

Helena Modjeska was one of the excep- 
tions to this rule. Near the quaint old 
city of Cracow, the home of the ancient 
kings of Poland, a devastating fire had de- 
stroyed a little village, leaving the inhabi- 
tants homeless and dependent upon char- 
ity. Little Helena Modjeska, for she was. 
only amiss at the time, suggested to a 
friend that they get up an amateur theatri- 
cal entertainment for the benefit of the 
sufferers. 

‘« But you can’t act,” rejoined her friend. 

‘* Well, I can try,” said Modjeska, and. 
she did try, for that very day she sought 
the association of three others who were 
fond of dramatic entertainments, and after: 
waiting on the owner of one of the public: 
halls in Cracow, they succeeded in having 
it donated for their performance. 

The night came, and the hall was 
crowded, for there was not only wide spread 
interest in the charity, but also much curi- 
osity to witness the debut of Helena Mod- 
jeska and her friends. As the hall was 
not used for entertainments of that char- 
acter the stage was improvised by placing 
some boards on the tops of barrels, and 
tallow dips stuck in holes bored in the 
stage served as footlights. One of the 
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pieces presented was that of ‘‘A Saucy 
Lackey,” in which little Helena enacted the 
title role. 

That night there happened in Cracow 
the director of the Imperial Theater at 
Warsaw, who. had strolled into the enter- 
tainment in the hope of finding some talent 
of promise. So pleased was Checinski, for 
that was his name, that he sought Modjeska 
.after the performance was over and said: 
‘‘ You played that impudent lackey so well 
I was tempted to box your ears,” and, after 
some further praise, took the fair amateur’s 
address and left. 

A short time after a vacancy occurred at 
the Imperial Theater, which was the Mecca 
of every player of Poland, and the manager, 
remembering the ability displayed by 
Modjeska, made her an offer to join the 
stock company of the national playhouse. 
It was there that she achieved her first 
great triumphs, and remained as leading 
lady for many years. 

No one was more surprised than Mod- 
jeska herself when she learned she had ap- 
peared under the critical eye of the great- 
est theatrical manager of her country, and 
thus it was, while performing an act of 
charity, that the door was opened to a 
career that has few parallels in the history 
of the stage. 

* * * 

Peop.e who do not act have no idea of 
the value of properties. They see the let- 
ter come on the stage at the right time, 
and it seems to them too trivial a matter 
to think about. And yet it takes the en- 
tire time of one man to keep all the acces- 
sories of a play in order, and ready to ap- 
pear at the proper moment. In “ Diplo- 
macy,” a few evenings ago, the play was 
almost wrecked by the sticking of the lock 
of abag. Almost every famous actor has 
some time in his life found it necessary to 
invent a situation to tide over a failure in 
the properties. There is an anecdote of 
Jefferson, which he does not tell in his 
‘‘ Autobiography,” that upon one occasion 
the pistol with which he was to kill his 
enemy failed to go off—and Mr. Jefferson 
sprang at his throat and clubbed him to 
death with the butt. 

One of the Booth brothers was very in- 
dolent, and never would learn the letter in 
his part, having it copied and handed him 
every evening. With the usual fancy that 
actors have for playing practical jokes 
upon each other, the messenger who hand- 
ed it to him one night substituted a plain 
piece of paper. Not one word of it did he 
know. He took the paper, looked at it, 
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and then feeling about his pocket, said: 
‘“‘T’ve forgotten my glasses, read it tome.” 
* * * 


A NOTE in a newspaper the other day told 
us that Wachtel, the famous tenor, was 
still alive, somewhere in the seventies. 
To those who, a generation ago, heard him 
electrify his audiences with his rendition 
of the ‘‘Postilion of Lonjumeau,” it is 
difficult to think of the singer as an old 
man with cracked voice and wrinkled 
brow. But time is inexorable and it is not 
always death that removes the actor from 
the stage when his work on it is finished. 

Speaking of tenors, some anecdotes of 
Brignoli have recently appeared, showing 
the care he took of his voice. When he 
had to sing, he would not speak at all, but 
was in the habit of writing his wishes. 

During the last thirty years of his life he 
lived at the Everett House, New York, 
when not on the road. It took him at least 
three quarters of an hour to go from his 
room to the sidewalk. He must get used 
to the changes very gradually. Leaving 
the room, he would pace up and down the 
hall for ten or fifteen minutes, until thor- 
oughly ‘‘ acclimatized,” as he himself would 
say, and from there would go to the lobby 
to experience for twenty minutes a slightly 
lower degree of temperature. 

At the end of half an hour he usually 
reached the vestibule, where he would 
pass another fifteen minutes, opening the 
outer door occasionally to get a taste of the 
fresh air. When thoroughly acclimatized 
here he stepped out on the pavement. 

* * * 


From Paris comes a wail of diminished 
receipts at the theaters. The difference in 
the sum total between 1891 and 1892 shows 
more than a million francs on the wrong 
side. The historic Théatre Frangais itself 
is included in this dismal category, the re- 
ceipts falling off last year at the rate of 
two per cent. 

Paris managers are wondering whether 
the trouble lies with themselves or the pub- 
lic. It may be that both are responsible. 
As a matter of fact, managers everywhere 
are going to find it more and more difficult 
to hold the attention of their audiences. 
This is an age of brisk movement. Man 
infinitely prefers the active to the passive 
mood. A play must needs be of sterling 
worth to keep him seated before the foot- 
lights for three hours. The spread of the 
concert hall, where one may come and go 
when he pleases, is a straw showing which 
way the wind blows. 




















A REFEREE FOR THE UMPIRE. 


ALTHOUGH the following story is about 
cricket, any one who understands baseball 
cannot fail to see the fun in it. 

George Parr, a famous old time cricketer, 
once went to play for his village at a coun- 
try match, and there was a sort of panic 
among the little fishes in the presence of 
this leviathan. George ventured on an 
impossible run, and was manifestly out. 
But when the question ‘‘ How’s that?” was 
put to the umpire, his courage failed. 

He hesitated, and, turning to the bats- 
man, said, ‘‘ Now, Mestur Parr, you know 
a great deal more about these things than 
I do; what would you say?” 

‘‘Z should say, ‘Not out,’” was the 
reply. 

‘*And so say I, Mestur Parr,” said the 
umpire. ‘Lads, get on with your game.” 





A REBUFF. 
I ASKED her what she thought of me, 
To which she answered shortly, ‘‘ Pooh! 
I cannot tell for, don’t you see, 
I really never think of you!” 





A WET GHOST. 

THE ridiculous is never closer to the sub- 
lime than in theatrical performances. They 
met and passed each other on a certain oc- 
casion at the old Sadlers Wells Theater in 
London, when ‘‘ Hamlet” was the play. 

The terrace of Elsinore Castle was ar- 
ranged with an aisle of arches on each 
side, a gauze drop being hung at each arch. 
The Ghost was moved on a traveler, grad- 
ually coming into view as the drops were 
raised. After speaking his lines he disap- 
peared in the same way on the other side, 
finally descending a trap to speak the 
sepulchral ‘‘ swear” from below the stage. 

One night the part was played by a gen- 
tleman unacquainted with the place. He 
went down the trap plump into the tank of 
spring water from which the theater took 
its name. Instead of ‘‘swear” all was 
silent. The prompter gave the cue and 


the actor said in a tone heard all over the 
house, ‘‘ How (the blank) can a man swear 
when he is up to his neck in water?” 

The house roared and Phelps (Ham/e?) 
thinking to remedy the contretemps, went 
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‘Rest, rest, perturbed 
spirit,” at which the laughter was re- 


on with his lines, 


doubled. 





A LACK OF EXPERIENCE. 

Ir would seem that there had been al- 
ready a sufficient number of stories told at 
the expense of the school teacher, but here 
is another with a naive charm of innocence 
about it that makes one ruthless in send- 
ing it further on its travels. 

A farmer went to purchase a bushel of 
buckwheat for sowing. He found the man 
of whom he was to buy the grain away; 
but his wife was at home, and she under- 
took to make the sale. She got a peck 
measure, and they went to the granary. 
There the woman filled the measure twice, 
poured it into the bag which the farmer 
held open, and then was going to tie the 
bag and take the pay for a bushel. 

‘‘ But, Mrs. F.,” said he, ‘‘it takes four 
pecks to make a bushel.” 

‘“‘Oh, does it?” said she; ‘‘ well, you 
see, I never had any experience in meas- 
uring grain before I was married ; I always 
taught school.” 

NAMES AND GREATNESS. 

Mr. Smiru, of Smith Street, Smithville, 
may be offended if his name be used with- 
out the handle; but to the truly great 
titles of honor are no compliment. Vol- 
taire, for example, was belittled by the 
person who, in announcing his death in 
the Gazette de France, spoke of him as M. 
Arouét de Voltaire, Membre de l’Académie 
et Gentilhomme de la Chambre du Roi. 
All these qualities were thrust aside when 
Paris wanted to glorify him. He then be- 
came plain Voltaire. 

‘‘T remember,” says Henry Labouchere 
in his London 7rz¢f, ‘‘ Victor Hugo feel- 
ing nettled because Lord Lyons, in writ- 
ing to him, addressed him as ‘ M. Victor 
Hugo, Sénateur, etc.’ The poet’s idea was 
that as he had outgrown every possible 
handle to his name and risen to glory in 
his lifetime, he should have been styled 
‘Victor Hugo.’ I pleased him vastly bv ad- 
dressing him as ‘ Victor Hugo, dans son 
Avenue,’ the house he lived in being in ar 
avenue called after him. But I think that 
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Lord Lyons, he being an Ambassador, 
and supposed to value people according to 
conventional standards, was right in styl- 
ing the poet as ‘ Senator.’ 

“Louis Blanc liked to hear himself 
spoken of as Louis Blanc, and winced at 
the ‘Monsieur.’ Thier’s position in get- 
ting his cards printed was c’est moz, et c'est 
assez. He was only ‘Monsieur Thiers’ 
on them, and no address was given. And 
this before, when, and after he was Presi- 
dent of the Republic. We say Catherine 
II, Marie Antoinette, Isabella the Catho- 
lic, Elizabeth of England, because one has 
the nimbus of a martyr round her head, 
and the others rose superior to their sta- 
tions, great as they were. But we give 
Anne her title of Queen, because she needs 
it to distinguish her from the herd of 
Annes. The ex-Queen of Spain is always 
Queen Isabella, she being inglorious.” 





A BIT OF TRUTH. 
‘You’. find it cheaper in the end 
As truly as you live, 
Whene’er an X you're asked to /end, 
A V straightway to give. 





A TRAGIC MISTAKE. 

It is perhaps due to the law that famili- 
arity breeds contempt, that a man’s sig- 
nature is generally more indistinct than 
any other part of a letter. When to this 
is added a penchant for writing all proper 
names with a like illegibility, a catastrophe 
may be precipitated. One such is feelingly 
set forth in a Boston journal. 

A young society girl found amongst her 
mail one morning a note in a man’s hand, 
and dated from a Back Bay hotel. It be- 
gan by familiarly inquiring if the writer 
might call the following afternoon, and 
continued with courteous messages from 
his sister. 

The girl read it carefully through, and 
puzzled a while over the signature, which 
she was unable to remember, and finally 
concluded must be Russian. Turning back 
to the superscription, she found it quite in- 
distinct enough to be the best Chinese, and 
finally decided that the postman had made 
a mistake, she inclosed it, with a few 
words of regret that she should have broken 
the seal. 

Pasting the signature on another envel- 
ope, back she sent. it to the hotel, proud of 
her promptness and courtesy. — 

The next day the postman brought a 
little package bearing the same chiro- 
graphy. Opening it, this amazed young 
woman found her own photograph, given 
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not two months before to the hero of an 
embryo romance, in her New York season. 
Across the face was written the final 
words of her own note, ‘‘ With regrets.” 

All of which is to point a moral without 
further comment. 





A PATRON SAINT. 
Many kindly saints there are 
Mentioned in the calendar; 
Saints to pray to, saints to bow to— 
Be as good as you know how to! 
Some, to make the spirit easy, 
Pray to Francis of Assisi; 
Others deem it safer, meeter, 
To address the good Saint Peter. 
Plenty in a direful ‘‘ stew” 
Turn to Saint Bartholomew; 
To beseech the ‘‘ fair persuasion ” 
Kneeling, as their wishes vary, 
Now to Martha, now to Mary. 


If I only knew the way to 

Find the proper Saint to pray to, 
I would lift a supplication 
Worthy of your emulation. 

For I soon shall cross the ocean, 
(That abode of wild commotion), 
And my state when I'm a-sailing 
Is a subject for bewailing. 

I have tested each invention 
Every loving friend could mention; 
Naught avails against the frantic 
Pitching of the mad Atlantic. 
Over what results I'm certain 

It is wise to draw the curtain! 


Tell me in my tribulation 

Unto whom to * pour libation ”! 

I would pray to all the sainted 
Raphael and Titian painted 

(Though the many names affright one), 
If I thought I'd hit the right one! 

Saint Champagne did some one mention 
Being worthy my attention? 

Hail, then, though thy titles vary, 

‘¢ Piper,” ‘‘ Jouet” and ‘‘ Poméry,” 
Prithee send—my prayer is fervent— 
Comfort to your humblest servant! 





WARMED UP BY INSTALLMENTS. 

A WELL known opera singer tells a story 
of the ingenuity of the landlord of a West- 
ern hotel. The singer’s valet, it seems, 
had to sleep with a colored boy in one of 
the small rooms of the hotel, and the two 
had only a blanket to cover them. The 
weather was cold, and, after shivering for 
an hour or two, the darky went to the pro- 
prietor and asked for more covering. It 
was then one o’clock in the morning. ‘The 
proprietor himself took in the covering, 
and after putting it on the bed sat down 
to talk with the boys. He remained with 
them about an hour and a half, then rose 
to go. ‘‘ Well, boys, I guess you are warm 




















enough now,” he said, and with that he 
pulled off the cover and departed, no doubt 
to lend it to somebody else. The boys 
got up and sat by the stove the rest of the 
night. 





UNCONSCIOUS FAMILIARITY. 


THE oft told story about young Prince 
George telling his brother to sing ‘‘ God 
save your grandmother” may now be re- 
placed in dinner table small talk with the 
subjoined anecdote of a near sighted Eng- 
lish bishop. At one of his levees a guest 
approached him and said: 

‘* How do you do, my lord? My mother 
wishes to be kindly remembered to you.” 

‘‘ Ah,” said the bishop, ‘that is very 
good of her. And how is the dear old soul? 
Nothing like a good old mother. Be sure 
you take care of your old mother, Good 
morning.” 

The bishop did not in the ieast know who 
his visitor was, and said to his footman, 
‘Who was that?” The servant replied, 
‘““The last gentleman who left your lord- 
ship’s reception is the Duke of Connaught.” 





BENEATH AND ABOVE, 


I sinc a maid I always see 

At the opera, when I go there; 
But I sit in the gallery, 

And she in the box below there. 


She’s fair as the fairest ‘‘ day in June,” 
And I fondly, madly love her; 

But I might as well be the man in the moon, 
I am up so far above her. 


She ne’er will know of the love I bear, 
She would not care if she knew it; 
So I sadly sit and worship where 
It costs but a ‘‘ half” to do it. 





WHAT A BABY IS, 


Dip you ever try to formulate your 
exact opinion of a baby—not your own 
baby, but the tiny morsel in the abstract ? 
A London paper offered a prize of ten dol- 
lars for the best definition. Here are some 
of those sent in, the last of which won the 
prize: 

The bachelor’s horror, the mother’s 
treasure, and the despotic tyrant of the 
most republican household. 

The morning caller, noonday crawler, 
midnight brawler. 

The only precious possession that never 
excites envy. 

The latest edition of humanity, of which 
every couple think they possess the finest 


copy. ‘ 
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A native of all countries who speaks the 
language of none. 

About twenty two inches of coo and 
wiggle, writhe and scream, filled with suc- 
tion and testing apparatus for milk, and 
automatic alarm to regulate supply. 

A quaint little craft called Innocence, 
laden with simplicity and love. 

A thing we are expected to kiss and look 
as if we enjoyed it. 

A little stranger with a free pass to the 
heart's best affections. 

That which makes home happier, love 
stronger, patience greater, hands busier, 
nights longer, days shorter, purses lighter, 
clothes shabbier, the past forgotten, the 
future brighter. 

A tiny feather from the wing of love 
dropped into the sacred lap of mother- 
hood. 





HER HIGH MORAL RESOLVE, 
An Easter Comedtetta. 
I, 
[Scene, the Lansdownes’ drawingroom. 

Time, March 2, 1893.| 

Mr. LAnspownE—It will be Easter in 
about a month, my dear. I suppose you 
are ordering your gowns and your bonnets, 
and all the other feminine paraphernalia 
which ripen in this latitude on Easter Sun- 
day. 

ie. Lansdowne—Now, Henry, I think 
you men misjudge us women shamefully 
about our so called love of dress, and es- 
pecially about our supposed fondness for 
such a display of new bonnets and all that 
sort of thing at Easter. 

Mr. Lansdowne—Oh, indeed! 

Mrs. Lansdowne—Yes, indeed 1 do! 
Now, while I confess I enjoy good clothes, 
and like to get a new bonnet occaszonally, 
| ene 

Mr. Lansdowne (interrupting)—‘‘ Occa- 
sionally” is good, decidedly good. 

Mrs. Lansdowne (with some asperity)— 
Now, you know, Henry Lansdowne, that I 
have had only four new bonnets since we 
were married last June. I’m sure four bon- 
nets in nine months isn’t the /east dzt ex- 
travagant. How can you think so? 

Mr. Lansdowne—But you know you had 
several things of that kind in your trous- 
seau. 

Mrs. Lansdowne (ignoring the last sug- 
gestion)—And just to show you, Henry 
Lansdowne, that I do not regard new 
clothes as at a// essential at Easter, I shall 
defer getting my new spring outfit until 
the end of April. 
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Mr. Lansdowne—Heroic girl! Noble 
sacrifice ! 

Mrs. Lansdowne—Now you are making 
fun of me, so you are, and I can’t bear that. 
Boo-hoo! I don’t think it’s generous of 
you, either, to hurt my feelings—boo-hoo ! 
—in that way. 

Mr. Lansdowne (taking her in his arms) 
—There, my little lump of love, your own 
boy didn’t intend to offend you. There, 
let Harry kiss his own popsy-wopsy’s tears 
away. [Which he does, to the best ofa 
well trained ability.] 


II. 


[Scene, the same. Time, Saturday, April 
1,6p.m. Mrs. Lansdowne discovered 
weeping ; enter Mr. Lansdowne just 
Srom business.] 

Mr. Lansdowne—Why, my darling, 
what is the matter? 

Mrs. Lansdowne (with a fresh burst of 
tears)—Boo-hoo! Mrs. Tassels—boo-hoo ! 
Oh, boo-hoo! 

Mr. Lansdowne—What about Mrs. 
Tassels? 

Mrs. Lansdowne—She’s sent word— 
boo-hoo !—that she can’t get my gown 
finished tonight ! 

Mr. Lansdowne—Too bad! But don’t 
cry ! 

Mrs. Lansdowne—That isn’t the—boo- 
hoo !—the worst ! 

Mr. Lansdowne—What else? 

Mrs. Lansdowne—Why, Mrs. Simpsor. 
can't—boo-hoo!—let me have my new bon- 
net, either. 

Mr. Lansdowne—But, my love, you 
have a good dress, and I’m sure you look 
real sweet in the bonnet you wore last 
Sunday. 

Mrs. Lansdowne—But all the girls I 
know have such perfectly lovely new bon- 
nets for Easter—boo-hoo!—and I'll look 
just like a dowdy, so I shall. 

Mr. Lansdowne—Why, love, I under- 
stood you were going to show me that we 
men did you women an injustice in—— 

Mrs. Lansdowne—-Well, so I was, but 
when Mrs. Brodhead told me of the perfect 
poem of a bonnet she was getting made, 
and Mrs. Debrees described the lovely 
dress she had ordered, why—why—— 

Mr. Lansdowne—Yes, I see; then my 
little girlie thought the credit of the family 
demanded something just as good. 

Mrs. Lansdowne—Of course! And now 
—oh, dear! it’s too bad! 

Mr. Lansdowne—Well, never nbei. 
love. Try to be a brave, sensible little 
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woman in spite of all these trials. Let’s go 

to church tomorrow on high moral prin- 

ciples, and not care a snap about clothes. 
Mrs. Lansdowne (hesitatingly)—-Y-y-yes. 


III. 


[Scene, Mrs. Lansdowne's dressing room. 
Time, Easter morning, 10.30 o'clock. 
Enter Mr. Lansdowne, ready for 
church. 

Mr. Lansdowne—Not ready yet, love? 

Mrs. Lansdowne—I don’t think I'll go, 
Harry. 

Mr. Lansdcwne (surprised)--Why, didn’t 
we agree to go to church this morning in 
spite of the fact that your dress hadn't 
come? 

Mrs. Lansdowne—Yes, dear, we did: 
but I’ve a headache, and I'll have to stay 
at home. 

Mr. Lansdowne (kissing her)—Well, 
good morning, love. 

Mr. Lansdowne (kissing him)—Good 
morning, Harry. 

[Exzt Mr. Lansdowne, while Mrs. Lans- 
downe throws herself on the bed and 
cries till her eyes ave red, and she hasa 

genuine headache.| 





THOSE GOLDEN LOCKS. 
My lady hath eyes of deepest blue, 
In her cheeks are roses rare: 
Her teeth are pearls. On her queenly head 
Is a crown of golden hair. 


My lady hath foes, an envious lot, 
On malice ever intent. 

They say (foul slander!) that beauteous coil 
Was never by heaven sent. 


Then my lady laughs, and her melody drives 
My wits on a wild, wild waltz; 

But I'll never doubt, for my lady is truth, 
And she tells me herself, ‘‘ Tis false.” 





HOW TO MAKE AND SERVE IT. 

Pum duff is the sailor’s synonym for the 
quintessence of all good things. If you 
want to know how to make it, here is a 
captain’s recipe, distinguished above its 
fellows in cook books for practicality of 
terms and freedom from puzzling fractions 
of quantities. 

Put your flour in the pan. You want 
some sour dough. Let it rise. Stir in 
some baking powder, according to how 
much you make, so much for a quart, and 
so muchfor apint. You want a bag to put 
it in; an old stocking is better. Put the 
plums in the bottom of the bag. Cook it 
till done. Have the steward put the end 
with plums next the captain, and the end 
without pjums next the mate. 

















OUR NAVAL STRENGTH. 

No member of the Harrison administra- 
tion retired to private life with a better 
record than the late Secretary of the Navy. 
Men and newspapers of all parties unite in 
declaring that General Tracy proved him- 
self an exceptionally efficient head of an 
important department, and that his official 
record is one of unassailable probity and 
eminent usefulness. 

Without taking from William C. Whit- 
ney the credit of his preéminent share in 
the beginning of the great national task of 
building a modern navy, it is safe to say 
that at every point Benjamin F. Tracy de- 
veloped and improved his predecessor’s 
policy. He has not only carried out the 
plans inaugurated under Mr. Whitney’s 
regime, and initiated still greater projects 
of construction whose completion he now 
bequeathes to his successor; he has taken 
departures really more radical in his suc- 
cessful efforts to render the United States 
independent of foreign aid in the prepara- 
tion of its armaments, and to raise it to 
the first rank among constructive powers. 
In the last four years we have for the first 
time demonstrated our ability to design 
and build battleships, to.make heavy ar- 
mor, high power guns, improved projec- 
tiles, smokeless powder, torpedoes and ap- 
paratus for discharging them. In all of 
these we rival, and in some we have sur- 
passed, the best productions of the Eu- 
ropean yards and foundries. Our com- 
pleted ships, too, have proved remarkably 
satisfactory in coming up to their specifica- 
tions—in gratifying contrast to the re- 
peated failures recorded in the naval an- 
nals of England and France; and in 
rapidity of construction we have excelled 
the latter power, and—in spite of our lack 
of long experience—are excelled only by 
the former. 

One of Secretary Tracy’s most beneficial 
achievements was the reform in the admin- 
istration of the navy yards effected by his 
‘“Order No. 85,” which exempted them 
from the bad influences of partisan politics 
in the selection of employees. How those 
influences operated may, to take a sample 
instance, be gathered from the declaration 
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of a former commandant of the Brooklyn 
yard, that in his time ‘‘the working men 
were selected, not by the officers of the 
yard, but solely by the political bosses of 
Brooklyn, who gave packages of tickets, 
each of them good for a job, to the adja- 
cent saloon keepers, who gave them in turn 
to the ward rounders and heelers, without 
regard to any other qualification than that 
of ‘pernicious political activity The re- 
sult was that the yard was filled with the 
most undesirable class of workmen, many 
of whom were not only incompetent, but 
intemperate, insubordinate, and vicious.” 
There is ample evidence that this state of 
things has been radically altered by the 


extension of the civil service rules to the: 
naval depots, and that greatly increased. 


efficiency has resulted. 

The general result of Secretary Tracy's 
administration was thus summarized by 
himself at the banquet held in Brooklyn 
last month to greet his return to his old 
friends and neighbors: ‘‘ In my first annual 
report I stated that when all the ships that 
had been authorized up to that time should 
have been completed the United States 
would still rank as the twelfth naval 
power, and that we were absolutely at the 
mercy of states of one third our popu- 
lation. But such is not the condition of 
the United States today. When the ships 


now in course of construction are completed. 


we shall rank as the fifth naval power. 
We shall have passed both Spain and Ger- 
many. I know this is the first public an- 
nouncement of oursuperiority to Germany, 
but it is not made unadvisedly. The great 
strides we have made are not so much in 
the number of ships as in their greater 
power and efficiency.” 

Of his successor General Tracy, on the 
same occasion, gracefully said: ‘‘I know 
him to be able, honest, and patriotic, and 
the country need have no fear that in his 
hands the naval administration will in any 
way suffer or relapse from its present stan- 
dard of efficiency and economy.” 

It is to be hoped—and, fortunately, to be 
expected—that Secretary Herbert will ver- 
ify the prediction. He is known from his 
Congressional record as a man of experi- 
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ence and of high character, who under- 
stands the needs of the navy, and who has 
a lofty estimate of the ran that our flag 
should take on the seas. 





AMERICA ‘TO EUROPE BY RAIL. 

Tue ambitious enterprise of the railroad 
makers reaches its acme in the project of a 
line from the United States to Europe vzé@ 
Behring Strait. Nowhere else on the 
globe, probably, could it confront itself 
with such a problem of vast distances and 
great natural obstacles. A railway 
across Africa from Algiers to Zanzibar, 
one would think, would be an easier and 
more remunerative undertaking, while the 
‘Pan American” line that is to join the 
systems of Mexico and Chili becomes 
almost insignificant in comparison. 

It seems, nevertheless, that a road 
through Alaska and Siberia is seriously 
contemplated as at least a possibility, and 
that a considerable part of the route has 
been actually surveyed. According to the 
daily press, a party of engineers recently 
returned from Alaska with preliminary 
studies for a line from British Columbia to 
Behring Strait. It is stated that the pro- 
ject was the result of a dinner at which 
some railroad capitalists met in New York 
near the end of 1890. The subject of an 
all rail route to Russia was broached, and 
excited so much interest that a fund was 
there and then subscribed to defray the 
cost of a partial survey of the route. En- 
gineers were engaged, and in the following 
June they began to work northward from 
Vancouver, British Columbia. It took two 
summers to follow the coast to the great 
mountain range of Alaska, cross over to 
the Yukon valley, and descend it to the 
shores of Behring Sea. 

Behring Strait, at the point selected for 
the crossing of their railroad, is twenty six 
miles and a half in width, but the distance 
is broken by eight islands, so situated that 
the intervening spaces can—so the engi- 
neers report—be crossed by cantilever 
bridges, with the exception of-two cases in 
which pontoons must be used. There 
would be no difficulty in building piers for 
the bridges, for the water of the strait is 
shallow ; and for the same reason the dan- 
ger of injury from icebergs is to a great 
extent averted, as the large bergs are 
stranded several miles away. In one 
place, however, it would be necessary to 
build a breakwater to fend off smaller 
ice masses. 

To the railroad engineer there is, of 
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course, no such word as impossible. He 
fears no distances, quails before no ob- 
stacles. The frozen plains of Siberia, the 
solitudes of inland Alaska, mountains and 
glaciers, rivers and straits—he will traverse 
all of them if the capitalist gives the word 
of command. If a railway from America 
to Asia will pay, it will be built. 

But can it pay? The shortest distance 
from Vancouver to a connection with the 
Russian government’s line in Siberia is 
calculated at nearly five thousand miles. 
Twenty five thousand dollars per mile is 
surely a moderate estimate of the most 
economical cost of construction, not allow- 
ing for extra expenses at especially diffi- 
cult points. This would make $125,000,000 
for the entire line. In addition to this 
colossal expenditure, we have a dazzling 
vista of marine breakwaters, of great can- 
tilever bridges with a total extent of miles, 
of pontoons, and of endless interesting 
possibilities of troublesome complications 
with the snow and ice of arctic and sub- 
arctic regions. It might take halfa billion, 
or even a whole one, to build and equip a 
railroad of such magnificent proportions. 

To pay operating expenses and fair in- 
terest upon the immense capital required, 
the road would have practically no local 
traffic. It would traverse some of the least 
inviting regions of the earth’s surface. 
Northeastern Siberia, through which it 
would run for more than two thousand 
miles, is a frozen desert, a region of intense 
cold, bare of useful vegetation, and inhab- 
ited only by a few nomadic Tchuktchis and 
Koniaks, said to be closely akin to the 
Alaskan Indians. Such little commerce as 
Alaska has, centers along her coast, and is 
effectually separated from the line of the 
proposed railroad by an almost impassable 
barrier of mountains. The Yukon valley 
may be one of the wheat fields of the fu- 
ture, but that future is probably a distant 
one. For fully a thousand miles the line 
would fringe the polar circle, in a region 
too cold for the hardiest settlers. 

As for thorough traffic, what American 
would go to Europe by a railroad journey 
of at least three weeks, and through coun- 
tries where arctic cold reigns for nine 
months in the year, when he can reach his 
destination by a six days’ trip on one of the 
palatial ferryboats of the Atlantic? Over- 
whelming indeed must be the dread of sea 
sickness that would turn the stream of our 
European travel westward instead of east- 


ward. 
The Behring Strait railroad is an idea 


























that seems to belong to the dim and dis- 
tant future. 


PALESTINE AND THE JEWS. 


A NEw era seems to be dawning for the 
ancient land of Palestine. The railroad 
recently opened for traffic between its 
chief seaport and its historic capital is the 
latest step, and a very important one, in the 
march of progress inthe Holy Land. The 
post office is an institution already estab- 
lished there, and said to be improving in 
its efficiency. The telegraph is another 
modern introduction. Jerusalem is said to 
be taking on some of the characteristics of 
Western cities. It is enjoying a veritable 
‘*boom”—sacrilegious as the word may 
sound in such a connection. Its popula- 
tion is rapidly growing, and its real estate 
is becoming valuable property. The 
French company that built the Jaffa.and 
Jerusalem railway had to pay three thou- 
sand dollars an acre for land for its termi- 
nus a mile beyond the limits of the city. 
Six years ago Jerusalem had about 30,000 
inhabitants; it is now said to have 80,000, 
more than it has ever had since the legions 
of Titus destroyed it in the year 70. Else- 
where in the country further railroad enter- 
prises are contemplated, and one, a line 
across Galilee from Haifa to Damascus, 
has already been begun. 

This awakening of a new life in the long 
desolate kingdom of David and Solomon 
attracts a fresh interest to the project of 
recolonizing it with the descendants of its 
ancient dwellers. It presents the idea of a 
Jewish return to Palestine in a more prac- 
tical and attractive aspect. 

For eighteen centuries the Hebrew race 
has been more or less completely barred 
from the land to which Abraham came 
from Urof the Chaldees. When Hadrian 
rebuilt Jerusalem, and raised on the site 
of the Temple a fane for the worship of 
Capitoline Jupiter, he forbade the Jews to 
come within a certain distance of the city, 
on pain of death. Under the Christian em- 
perors they were permitted to enter only 
once a year, and on payment of a sum 
of money—a supposed expiation of the 
crucifixion of Christ. Neither the Turks, 
who conquered Palestine in the eleventh 
century, nor the Crusaders, who fora time 
wrested it from them, permitted the return 
of the Hebrews to the country from which 
the Romans had driven them. Until re- 
cently the Sultan allowed only a small 
number of Jews to live there, and prohib- 
ited them from acguiring land. 
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About twelve years ago these restric- 
tions were removed; and there has since 
been a considerable influx of Hebrew set- 
tlers. There are now more than a hun- 
dred thousand Jews in Palestine, and it is 
said that they are coming in increasing 
numbers. 

In England, in France, and in Germany 
there is a vast concentration of capital in 
the hands of members of the race, many 
of whom are ready to forward any great 
project for the benefit of their kinsmen. 
Baron Hirsch, who has already spent mil- 
lions in transporting from Russia the op- 
pressed Hebrew subjects of the Czar, is 
said to be considering Palestine as a new 
field for his colossal schemes of philan- 
thropy. He declared not long ago that he 
was ready to expend a hundred million 
dollars to assist the emigration of the four 
million Jews now in Russia. Members of 
such great Hebrew houses as those of 
Rothschild, Goldsmid, and Montefiore are 
undoubtedly ready to codperate with him. 
His efforts have hitherto been directed to- 
ward the New World; but in South Amer- 
ica his schemes of colonization have been 
far from entirely successful, and in the 
United States his protégés are not wel- 
comed. It is natural that he should turn 
to Palestine, and not unlikely that he may 
do better there. 

Centuries of a condition approaching 
desolation have greatly changed the aspect 
of the land that once flowed with milk and 
honey, and changed it for the worse. But 
its soil and climate are still the same as 
they were when it was Solomon's prosper- 
ous and powerful kingdom. Tabor and 
Carmel still stand, and the rapid stream 
of Jordan still waters its deep valley. 
Aridity is the great foe of agriculture, but 
that aridity can be overcome as the He- 
brews of old overcame it. Wells can be 
dug, and reservoirs built for the ‘early 
and the latter rain.” Indeed, modern 
methods of irrigation, such as the French 
have successfully applied in Algiers and 
the English in Egypt, can give Palestine a 
fertility it never had, and make its plains 
as productive artificially as its valleys are 
naturally. It can be made aland for grain, 
fruit, sheep, and cattle; its ancient cities 
and harbors can be rebuilt, and ships may 
bring to its ports a richer traffic than that 
of Ophir. 

All over the world there is repeated in 
the Jewish synagogues the prayer for the 
final ingathering to the Holy Land and the 
rebuilding of the Temple on Mount Moriah. 
To a certain extent, the prayer has lost its 
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original and literal meaning. The He- 
brews of such a country as the United 
States, it is safe to say, have no thought of 
actually going back to the land of their 
fathers. The traditional idea of the re- 
turn of Israel, as the Jewzsh Messenger 
remarks, ‘‘ is held as a theory like that of 
the millennium among our Protestant 
brethren, who are in no hurry, however, to 
abandon Wall Street, the Standard Oil 
Company, and Western mortgages in con- 
sequence.” 

The Jews in America are not likely to 
go to Palestine. Here they possess abso- 
lute civil and religious equality, have their 
full share of the civilization of the day, and 


_ enjoy advantages that the land of Abraham 


cannot offer.; So too is it with their kins- 
men in the leading countries of western 
Europe. But in eastern and southeastern 
Europe, where still reside the great numer- 
ical majority of the race, the case is very 
different. There are four million Jews in 
Russia to whom emigration to Palestine 
would be a release from grievous govern- 
mental oppression; and they are enough 
to repeople that ancient land with a larger 
population than it ever had. 

Palestine is, within its narrowest limits, 
of an area exactly equal to that of Mary- 
land, while its present population is only a 
quarter of Maryland’s. There is room there 
for a powerful Jewish state, to whose aut- 
onomy the feeble sovereignty of the Turk- 
ish Sultan would be a weak barrier. Of 
such a state the next generation may see the 
birth. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 


One of the greatest of recent changes in 
the general attitude of mankind toward re- 
ligious subjects is seen in the increasing 
tendency to regard churches as something 
more than meeting places for worship. Dif- 
ferent sects, of course, take different atti- 
tudes on this as on other questions; but 
the tendency is everywhere more or less 
visible. The church building is no longer 
kept locked for six days in the week, to be 
opened on the seventh for two formal ser- 
vices. Only in these latter days have we 
learned the full meaning of the divine 
founder of Christianity’s saying that the 
Sabbath is for man, not man for the Sab- 
bath. So also churches are for man, not 
man for the churches. Man has not lost his 
respect for sacred things; he has gained a 
loftier view point by learning the supreme 
dignity of the role his Creator has given 
him. His metaphysical ideals have not 
sunk; he himself has risen. 


Today he sees in the church not an end 
in itself but a means toanend. All that 
tends to the ennobling of his nature be- 
longs to it. Without losing its purely reli- 
gious aspect, it has become a center of 
multifarious good agencies. Itis the great 
focus of charitable benevolence. It does 
much for education, intellectual and even 
physical. It has more and more developed 
its social side, and looks with approval 
upon innocent amusements and all forms 
of mutual helpfulness. 

This development has naturally reached 
its highest point in the great cities, always 
the leaders in such departures ; and it has 
proceeded much further with some denom- 
inations than with others. ‘The Unitarians 
and Universalists, for instance, generally 
avow that their ecclesiastical ideal is a 
‘* religious clubhouse.” ‘‘ The old style 
church,” a Boston Unitarian recently said, 
‘‘reminds me more of a huge tomb than 
anything else, which is open one day in the 
week for grown people who leave joy be- 
hind them and for children who carry their 
fears with them.” It would not be fair to 
regard this description as of universal ap- 
plication ; but that it has been true in too 
mary cases cannot be denied. 

From a similar source comes a sketch of 
what its projector regards as ‘ the clhturch 
of the future.” Instead of a place for 
stated and settied worship, it is to bea 
central point of meeting for all its mem- 
bers, every day and evening of the week, 
with social attractions of all kinds, such as 
reading and lecture rooms, rooms or par- 
lors for conversation, gymnasium, library, 
and in the lecture room astage for theatrical 
entertainments of the right kind. It is, in 
fact, to be a social club, with the addition 
of beneficial features that ordinary clubs 
cannot secure. 

‘““The minister’s place in this church,” 
continues the writer, ‘‘should be not only 
that of leader and instructor, but that of 
an active, working member. The place of 
the church member should be that of 
helper to the minister and promoter of all 
the methods adopted to secure the ends de- 
sired, The old style prayer meetings and 
relations of personal experience would give 
way to cheerful, entertaining, and instruc- 
tive readings, recitations and discussions 
on questions of the day, on matters that 
the speakers knew something about or 
about which they could be informed by 
those who did know. The religion of 
cheerfulness, of enjoyment, of learning 
something new and useful, of cultivating 
the moral nature, of encouragement in do- 




















ing good, of, in fact, striving to be happy 
and of making others happy—that is the 
idea which I have in mind as to what the 
modern church should be.” 

This outline certainly embodies a practi- 
cal conception of Christianity that is char- 
acteristic of the thought of the present day. 





EXPENSES AT HARVARD. 


Tue Secretary of Harvard University, 
‘Mr. Frank Bolles, sends us a pamphlet is- 
sued in answer to the oft repeated allega- 
tion that life at the Cambridge college is, 
and is of necessity, more expensive than 
at the other great training schools of 
America. Of a part of the charge the let- 
ters and statements collected by Mr. Bolles 
effectually dispose. They prove, from the 
actual experience of collegians, that large 
expenditure is not a necessary accompani- 
ment of a Harvard course. 

One undergraduate gives the expenses 
of his freshman year as $282, exclusive of 
board, which he earned by waiting on 
table ; and he generalizes that ‘‘ Harvard 
is the best place for the poor student to 
come to. I know a large number of men 
whose expenses are less than $400 a year, 
and who are paying that in part or entirely 
by their own efforts or by college help. I 
know of only one able student who has 
leit college for lack of means.” 

A number of other undergraduates give 
‘detailed statements of their annual ex- 
penses, showing a total of from $300 to 
$400, which is in many instances partially 
offset by grants from the college funds or 
by outside earnings. These are admitted- 
ly somewhat exceptional cases. They are 
those of men who abstain from athletics, 
and doubtless miss many of the amenities 
of university life. But they are interest- 
ing as showing what can be done by the 
strictest economy, and abundantly proving 
that it is possible for a Harvard undergra- 
duate to secure the necessities of life on 
$400 a year. 

If he wishes to secure comforts, but can 
still dispense with luxuries, it need not 
cost him very much more. In 1887 Pro- 
fessor Palmer found by systematic inqui- 
ries among the graduating class of that 
year that a quarter of its members had 
kept their annual expenses below $650, 
while several had spent less than $450. 
Half of the class gave their expenses as 
between $650 and $1,200, only a quarter 
-exceeding the latter figure. The highest 
figure reported by any member was $4,000 
—a decidedly extravagant amount. 
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‘Give your son,” said Professor Palmer, 
‘‘a competent allowance when you send 
him to Harvard, and oblige him to stick 
to it. To learn calculation will contribute 
as much to his equipment for life as any 
elective study he can pursue ; and calcula- 
tion he will not learn, unless, after a little 
experience, you tell him precisely what 
sum he is to receive. If, in a haphazard 
way, you pour $2,000 into his pocket, 
then, in an equally haphazard way, $2,000 
will come out. The college, as a college, 
cannot stop extravagance. It cannot take 
away a thousand dollars from your son 
and tell him—what would be perfectly 
true-—that he will be better off with the 
remaining thousand; that you must do 
yourselves. 

‘And if you ask, ‘ What is a competent 
allowance ?’ out of what my correspondents 
say I will frame you five answers. If your 
son is something of an artist in economy, 
he may live here on $600, or less; he will 
require to bé an artist to accomplish it. If 
he will live closely, carefully, yet with full 
regard to all that is required, he may doso, 
with nearly half his class, on not more than 
$800. If you wish him to live at ease and 
to obtain the many refinements which 
money will purchase, give him $1,000. In- 
deed, if I were a very rich man, and hada 
boy whose character I could trust, so that 
I could be sure that all he laid out would 
be laid out wisely, I might add $200 more, 
for the purchase of books and other appli- 
ances of delicate culture. But I should be 
sure that every dollar I gave him over 
$1,200 would be a dollar of danger.” 

Since 1887, when Professor Palmer 
wrote, much has been done to cheapen life 
at Harvard, or rather to render cheaper 
living possible. There are increased op- 
portunities for obtaining board and furni- 
ture at extremely moderate rates. There 
is a university employment bureau, which 
has given poor students great assistance in 
finding remunerative work. The pecuniary 
aid granted by the college to the needy and 
deserving has been augmented from 
$50,000 in 1887 to nearly $90,000 a year at 
present. 

Extravagance no doubt does exist at 
Harvard; there is more of it there, pro- 
bably, than at any other American college, 
as there are more sons of the wealthy 
among her undergraduates; but a costly 
scale of living is no necessary accompani- 
ment of her curriculum. Indeed, she is so 
truly an alma mater to the son who 
worthily seeks her aid, that there is much 
truth in the Harvard man’s assertion, al- 
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ready quoted, that ‘‘ this is the best: place 
for the poor student to come to.” 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


TueE State Legislature of Wyoming, 
whose members, it may be worth while to 
remark, are males, is out with a proclam- 
ation in favor of woman suffrage that is 
certainly astriking one. A few weeks ago 
it unanimously adopted, and requested the 
Governor to forward to “every legislative 
body and newspaper in the world,” a reso- 
lution which declared that ‘‘ the power and 
exercise of suffrage by the women in Wy- 
oming for the past quarter of a century has 
wrought no harm and has done great good 


in many ways; that it has largely aided in ° 


banishing crime, pauperism, and vice from 
this State and that without any violent or 
oppressive legislation; that it has secured 
peaceful and orderly elections, good gov- 
ernment, and a remarkable degree of civil- 
ization and public order, and we point with 
pride to the fact that after nearly twenty 
five years of woman suffrage not one county 
in Wyoming has a poorhouse, that our jails 
are almost empty, and crime, except that 
by strangers in the State, almost unknown, 
and as the result of experience we urge 
every civilized community on the earth to 
enfranchise its women without delay.” 

The logic of this resolution may perhaps 
be a little weak. It is a little deficient in 
coherent and convincing argument. It 
does not entirely explain the exact connec- 
tion of woman suffrage and empty jails, or 
make it thoroughly clear that an absence 
of poorhouses is a natural and proper re- 
sult of female enfranchisement. Never- 
theless. as we have said, it is a striking 
document and deserves the attention it 
will doubtless receive from ‘‘every legisla- 
tive body and newspaper in the world.” 

But it does not touch the real center and 
cardinal point of the woman’s suffrage 
question, which is this: does woman de- 
sire to vote? When she makes up her 
mind that she cares for the franchise, she 
will have it. Nobody of intelligence dis- 
putes the proposition. But there is no 
evidence to show that her collective mind 
is made up. She may perhaps be said to 
be considering the subject, but it is tolera- 
bly clear that she has not as yet come to 
any decision ; and the undesired privilege 
is generally withheld from her. 

Those who wish to see women enrolled 
upon the voting lists should bend all their 
energies to the one way in which they can 
accomplish their wish; and that is, by 
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. stirring up—if they can—among the mem- 


bers of the fairer and better sex a desire 
to vote. 


SHOULD WOMAN YELL? 

A woman writer for one of the maga- 
zines bemoans the fact that her sex should 
be debarred from the privilege of ‘ yell- 
ing.” Man, she claims, may shout himself 
hoarse, at either work or play. She in- 
stances the sailor in the first class, and 
might have added to the list the truck 
driver, the railway brakeman, the straw- 
berry vender and his brothers of itinerant 
commerce. The second class is limitless, 
ranging from the dvavos of opera goers to 
the discordant shrieks of the spectators at 
a football match. 

In none of these vocal demonstrations is 
woman expected to join. Her enthusiasm 
may be as boundless as her brother's, but 
while he may experience the delirious de- 
light of giving it concrete form in a shout 
that defies conventionality, she must per- 
force confine her expression of it to hand 
clapping, where again she is hampered by 
the ever present glove. It seems, this 
aspirant for her sex continues, as though 
the modern emancipation of woman had 
been a bit unfair to her in stopping just 
where it does. It has unlocked for her 
doors to careers and enjoyments hitherto 
labeled with ‘‘no admission,” and yet, 
with the privilege to enter, has attached a 
condition of sealed lips that detracts 
mightily from the concession. 

But has not this claimant for the yelling 
franchise for her sisters overlooked an im- 
portant fact? Do not women already pos- 
sess the power of using their lungs at mo- 
ments when man must command his own 
to silence? ‘‘ The shrieks of the women” 
is one of the commonest phrases in news- 
paper accounts of calamities in public con- 
veyances. On such occasions men are 
permitted only to groan. Again, the fair 
sex is at perfect liberty to scream on seeing 
amouse. Once more, woman may use her 
voice as recklessly as she pleases when she 
succumbs to that peculiarly feminine weak- 
ness—hysterics. 

Here, then, is a field she already occu- 
pies. Is she willing to forego the liberty 
of shrieking dismally in affliction for the 
privilege of shouting lustily for joy? 





WOMAN'S NEW WORLD. 


In contemplating the advance that has 
been made in the last decade by women in 
every department of work, there has been 























































one important factor in the result that has 
seemingly been lost sight of. Women 
have taken to heart some of the advice 
that has been thrown at them in derision, 
and have learned to do one thing and do 
it well. The woman who needs a weapon 
to fight her way through the world, has 
learned calmly and judiciously to make a 
selection, and then, fitting its handle to 
her palm, has learned to use it with skill 
and boldness. 

Every study is coming to be a means to 
an end; women are beginning to ask 
‘Does it pay?” There was atime when 
‘culture’ was the idea, Women went in 
for ‘‘ general culture.” They spent morn- 
ings at French classes and afternoons at 
Shakspere classes, and drank in Browning 
with their tea. This is still the case in 
some rural communities, and among a 
certain set of city women, who are not 
‘‘smart ” enough to be society people, and 
who need an occupation ; but in the great 
rank and file of women who are looking 
forward to entering the marching ranks of 
their epoch and time, all such superficial 
ways are impatiently put aside. 

In the old days, a lady seldom contemp- 
lated earning her own living. ‘ Earning 
her own living” was a phrase with a horri- 
ble sound. She could imagine no other 
reason than this for working outside of her 
own domestic surroundings. When the 
dire necessity came, she furbished up her 
little stock of ‘‘culture” and began to 
teach. When this information of hers had 
been diluted again, it was of a skim milk 
consistency indeed. It was this which cre- 
ated all over the country second and third 
rate boarding schools for girls, many of 
which still exist in the South and West. 

But there arose in the mind of the com- 
ing girl new ideals. There were so many 
of her. She had to work, and with the 
spirit that has always animated the Amer- 
ican woman, she made a glory of her ne- 
cessity. If she must do the thing, she 
would make it the thing she wanted to do. 
If she must be harnessed in, she would 
run in the race and claim a chance at the 
prize; and for this she demanded the 
training that she must have. 

She said, ‘‘ If I am to compete with men, 
give me the education of a man,” and she 
got it. She claimed prizes so often, that 


the women who had been content to live 
and find their triumphs in those of the men 
who belonged to them, looked about and 
wondered why their own hands were empty, 
and, finally, throwing aside old prejudices, 
entered in with the rest. 
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In the strong competition of today, made 
stronger every year by the greater number 
of trained minds that enter the arena, the 
woman who has piously accepted it as her 
duty to make the most of the intellect God 
has given her, and trusted Him to take 
care of His own, has a stony road to travel, 
but to meet and to know! Ah, there she 
is like a well spring in a desert, a light in 
a dark place. 


TAINE AND HIS LIFE WORK. 

In Hippolyte Adolphe Taine, who died 
in Paris on the 5th of March, France has 
lost another writer whose renown, like 
that of Ernest Renan, belonged not to his 
country alone but to civilization at large. 
Taine’s reputation was international to a 
peculiar degree, from the nature of the in- 
tellectual field in which his genius shone 
brightest. 

Only a few generations ago it was al- 
most impossible for an author to find an 
audience outside of his own country. Dif- 
ference in language was not the only bar- 
rier. Nations were so widely divided by 
differences of institutions, of temperament, 
of ideals, of tastes, that they found it diffi- 
cult to enter into one another’s thoughts 
with any degree of appreciativeness. Cos- 
mopolitanism is a nineteenth century in- 
novation. It is only in these latter times 
that we have learned that human thought 
is a unit, and that the literature of man- 
kind is one literature. Steam and elec- 
tricity are the slaves that have built a new 
fabric of international brotherhood. The 
spread of education, the common schools, 
the periodical press have been agencies in 
the work. 

Today the cultured people of the civil- 
ized world are sensible of a kinship that 
has dimmed the lines of political division. 
They have gained mutual knowledge, and 
mutual knowledge has brought mutual 
sympathy. The fact that ignorance and 
evil are at bottom very nearly synonymous 
terms is seldom better illustrated than by 
the origin of sectional animosities. The 
hatred of communities always arises from 
false conceptions. It is not a crime; it is 
a mistake. It has often been said that had 
the North known the South, and the South 
the North, as well in 1860 as they knew 
each other five years later, the American 
civil war would never have been fought. 

No man ever did more to make one na- 
tion know another than did M. Taine. He 
taught his countrymen to look with respect ~ 
upon the Anglo Saxon race. He taught 
them—something they had not known be- 
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fore—that it possesses a magnificent lite- 
rature. He even won an admiring sym- 
pathy for the character and achievements 
of the people who had been best known in 
France as the countrymen of the ‘ Nel- 
son” and the ‘ Villainton” with whose 
names French nurses frightened naughty 
children. 

Taine will be best remembered by his 
‘‘ Notes sur l’Angleterre,” his studies on 
Carlyle and John Stuart Mill, and above 
all his masterly ‘‘ History of English Lit- 
erature,” which is deservedly a classic and 
a model in its department of literature. It 
might be supposed, at first thought, that 
no foreigner could treat a national litera- 
ture as can one born to the tongue. A 
deeper consideration, however, reveals 
reasons why no native could treat the sub- 
ject as can a foreigner. To get the true 
perspective of anything one must approach 
it from without. An outsider sees what an 
insider fails to observe. A penetrating 
genius who studies a subject that by natu- 
ral right belongs to a foreign people views 
that subject under novel and striking 
lights, and has points of comparison that 
no native can possess. So it was that De 
Tocqueville wrote the most luminous analy- 
sis of American democracy as it existed 
in his time ; so it is that German scholars 
like Professor Gervinus have made the 
genius of Shakspere peculiarly their own ; 
and so it was that the characteristics of 
English literature, and its relations to 
English life, thought, and character, have 
never been pictured so brilliantly, so 
graphically, as by the late M. Taine. 

It is curious to note that in 1864, when 
Taine’s great work was sent in to the com- 
petition of the French Academy, it was re- 
jected by that learned and conservative 
body on account of the materialism the 
censors detected in its pages. Perhaps, 
too, its philosophic cosmopolitanism, which 
declined to cater to the chauvinism of the 
author’s countrymen, did not recommend 
it to the critics of the Academy. It was, 
nevertheless, eagerly greeted and read 
both in France and by English speakers, 
to whom it is familiar in Van Laun’s trans- 
lation; and its influence has been wide 
and beneficial. 

The death of M. Taine leaves another 
vacancy in the ranks of the Académie 
Francaise, where vacancies have been so 
frequent of late. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the ‘‘ Forty Immortals” in 1878, hav- 
ing previously been appointed a professor 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts by the gov- 
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ernment of the second Empire, which was 
always eager to secure the goodwill of the 
men whose pens made them a power. 





A FIGHT AGAINST GANG RULE. 


Tue citizens of New Jersey arose in their 
wrath last month and sought to nullify the 
action of their legislators at Trenton in 
having passed the bill abolishing all re- 
straints upon horse racing. Petitions were 
circulated and signed all over the State, 
women as well as men pressing forward 
to write down their names in protest 
against the scandalous enactment; commit- 
tees flocked to Trenton to add the power 
of personal pleading to the mute appeal of 
the array of signatures. But to no avail. 
Even the governor’s veto was overruled, 
and the only source of consolation the bet- 
ter element of the State has lies in the 
rushing through at the eleventh hour of a 
bill prohibiting winter racing. 

But even this is in the nature of an 
affront, as it was engineered, not by the 
friends of law and order, but by the ad- 
herents of one race track for the purpose 
of injuring another. The good people of 
New Jersey have now nothing left them 
but to endure and bide their time till the 
next election. 

‘« We have talked enough,” said the Rev. 
Dr. Scudder, of the Jersey City Taber- 
nacle; ‘‘ now let us get to work and keep it 
up without intermission. Let us remem- 
ber that the criminals who rule us care 
nothing for pious gush; the only thing 
they fear is the ballot.” 

Ringing words these, and they hit the 
nail squarely on the head. Unscrupulous 
knaves cannot be injured by talk. They 
remember experiences of the past, count 
on the apathy of the average law abiding 
American citizen when election day comes 
around, and feel that they are safe. If this 
disgrace that has come upon New Jersey 
awakens men all over the land to the real, 
practical use of the ballot box great good 
will come out of great evil. 

Is it not an anomalous condition of things 
when the tough, the tramp, the lodging 
house inmate who is corralled with his fel- 
lows for purposes of colonization—is it not 
anomalous that such as these should take a 
stronger interest in voting than men of 


brains, men of family, men who own pro- 


perty to be affected by legislation? A few 
more instances of ‘Jersey justice” of the 
racing bill sort. will awaken these slum- 
bering ones. 
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